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INTRODUCTION 


T he publicarion of a volume of Henry James’s short stories 
needs no apology: the Master’s works are out of print and 
second-hand copies are in great request. 

The dates of the stories included here are revealing. James 
was bom in 1 843 and was writing for over fifty years, but only 
one of the stories I have chosen was published before 1890 
and only two of them after 1900. He began as a painstaking 
writer for American magazines and most of his early stories 
are singularly feeble. He did not, at first, know how to write 
and he contrived stories with little imagination or knowledge 
of human beings. He developed slowly. He was thirty-six 
years old before he published the first story included here and 
his best short stories were written round about his fiftieth 
year. Between fifty and sixty he adopted the practice of dictat- 
ing his work and, as a result, as he was himself aware, his style 
became ever more complicated and diffuse as he strove after an 
ever greater exactitude. 

Henry James is a greater novelist than short-story writer 
because he always needed space. As he grew older he needed 
more space and the late manner was right and necessary for 
the late novels. But for short stories it was fatal; they became 
long stories, losing on the swings and gaining nothing on the 
roundabouts. 

When he came to revise his early stories for the Definitive 
Edition of his works published in 1908-9, he sacrificed direct- 
ness for unnecessary refinements. As an example, the last 
sentence of Owen fFingrave: 

‘‘He looked like a young soldier on a battle-field” 
vii 
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is changed into: 
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“He was all the young soldier on the gained field/* 

To my ears the second version puts a veil between the 
reader and the boy lying dead. I am fortified in my opinion 
by Miss Rebecca West, who wrote {Henry Jamesy Nisbet, 
1916): “All the early works have been subjected to a revision 
which in several cases, notably Daisy Miller and Four Meet- 
ings y amounts to their ruin.** I have therefore printed the 
stories from the text of the first editions, though I have some- 
times preferred the punctuation of a second edition where he 
load improved it. 

This collection was planned to be a volume of the short 
stories which I like the most and believe to be the best intro- 
duction to reading James at all. The reader will look in vain 
for some of James*s greatest stories, which were too long to 
be included. The Turn of the ScreWy for example, contains 
about fifty-five thousand words, over two and a half times 
the limit which I had to adopt if the volume was to show 
variety and to remain a reasonable size. 

Of the stories I was tempted to include, I most regret The 
Madonna of the Future among the early ones and The Great 
Condition among the later. I excluded the first because it is 
not typical of the author; several contributors to The Yellow 
Book might have attempted it, and the second because its 
ending, that the smuggling of a Tauchnitz volume into Eng- 
land qualified an old lady to be regarded as a criminal, is a 
feeble joke and out of place. Owen Wingrave raised much the 
same problem, but I decided to include it because of the 
subject, in spite of the conventional ending. 

After I had made my choice, I was shown a copy of The 
Short Stories of Henry Jamesy selected and edited by Clifton 
Fadiman, New York, 1945. 

Mr. Fadijnan*s selection confirmed my judgment with 
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regard to six stories^ but I confess I found his notes 
antipathetic. 

To remark of Brooksmitk that scaffolding of this tak 

rests upon the existence of a class^stratified society'^ is silly, sa 
all civilised human societies are, and always have been, 
dass-stratified. 

If American critics admire James they do so with a bad 
grac^ they admire in spite of the fact that he learned to write 
in Europe, that he preferred to live in England, that he was 
“snobbish” and wrote, sometimes, about our upper classes, 
that he did not seize every opportunity to critidse the world* 

James wrote as freely about Americans as about English 
people, and if he sometimes showed the former as crude and 
ignorant products of a materialistic society, he had no illusions 
about “the blankness, the deep intellectual repose of the 
twenty years of country-house visiting” of the couple in 
The Real Thing, Moreover, the most frequently recurring 
theme in James's stories about the English upper classes is 
the conflict between avarice and the need to keep one's hands 
clean; the desire to pick up money without touching it. 

The theme of every American critic (even of Mr. VanWyck 
Brooks) is that Henry James abandoned his birthright and 
never became at home in England. I do not believe it. Men of 
uncommon sensibilities often feel expatriate everywhere; but 
Henry James was as much at home in England as a great 
many Englishmen and he had a wide drcle of friends w1k> 
appreciated him. 

In 1868 James had been capable of ending a story with; 
“Her lips were parted in entreaty, in dismay, in agony; and 
on her blanched brow and cheeks there glowed the marks of 
ten hideous wounds from two vengeful ghostly hands.” Her 
sister's ghost be it understood. 

It was from diat sort of nonsense that he escaped the 
fbUowing year when he came to live in Europe. A year in 
Paris, meeting Fhmbcrt, Turgenev, Maupassant and Zola 
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altered him. Incidentally a flavour of Turgenev hangs charm- 
ingly about the first story in this volume. The series of stories 
printed here shows the development of James's manner from 
his maturity to the onset of autunm when his rich appreciation 
grew mellower and more meticulously definite, while Miss 
Bosanquet’s Remington clicked endlessly, on and on, with 
scarcely a full stop. It was, she has said, a positive spur. The 
reader will notice how his love of colloquialisms grew from 
“he’s positively rosy” in The Diary of a Man of Fifty to the 
use of the colloquial as a kind of personal trick of emphasis; 
for example, in Brooksmith : 

“I think I saw him also mentally confronted with the 
opportunity to deal — for once in his life — ^with some of his 
own dumb preferences, his limitations of sympathy, weeding 
a little in prospect and returning to a purer tradition.” 

Those who read these stories in the order in which they 
are printed will observe the growing proliferation of his style. 
The Jolly Corner was one of the last six short stories James 
wrote, the last he was able to write, and it seems probable that 
he was spurred to write it by a request, or a command, from 
Ford Hueffer for a story not too long to appear in the 
astonishing first number of The English Review y from which 
it is reprinted here. 

Reading the later James is like watching an aged retriever 
unravelling complicated scents from many different sources, 
to all of which he must pay tribute, moving this way and that 
with scrupulous and exasperating fidelity. It seems improbable 
that his movements have any connection with the job which 
you hope he has in hand; nevertlieless, in the end, he always 
comes back with the bird in his mouth. 

Henry James had no unusual understanding of psychology, 
no abnormal faculty of analysing the human soul. His char- 
acters are just as much alive as the people we meet in hotels 
or at the houses of our friends, but no more. They are not 
heroic or larger than life; characters whom to meet once is 
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to know intimately for ever like Stepan Arkadyevitch Oblon- 
sky, or Mr. Pickwick, or Becky Sharp, or Prince Myshkin, 
James’s characters are ordinary people seen as indistinctly as 
we see people in real life; but the attitudes in which we meet 
them are revealed in all their complexities, with all the possible 
implications, so that we can grasp the situation as we seldom 
can in life. 

Henry James is, of all writers, a master of situation. 

DAVID GAllNETT. 




BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The stories in this book are reprinted from the text of the 
following first English editions. 

The Diary of a Man from The Madonna of the Future, 

of Fifty (Macmillan, 1879.) 

Brooksmith 
The Pupil 
Sir Edmund Orme 
The Marriages 

The Real Thing from The Real Thing, 

(Macmillan, 1893.) 

The Private Life'\ from The Private Life, 

Owen Wingrave J (Osgood, Mcllvaine, 1893.) 

The Tree of Knowledge 
Paste 

Maud Evelyn 
The Abasement of the 
Northmores 

The Beast in the Jungle from The Better Sort, 

(Methuen, 1903.) 

The Jolly Corner from The English Review ^ Dec. 1908. 

First published in book form 
in vol, 17 of the New York 
Definitive Edition (Macmil- 
lan, 1908-9). 
xiii 



from The Lesson of the Master, 
(Macmillan, 1892.) 




THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY 


F lorence, April ^thy 1874. — ^They told me I should find 
Italy greatly changed; and in seven-and-twenty years there 
is room for changes. But to me everything is so perfectly the 
same that I seem to be living my youth over again; all the 
forgotten impressions of that enchanting time come back to 
me. At the moment they were powerful enough; but they 
afterwards faded away. What in the world became of them.^ 
Whatever becomes of such things, in the long intervals of 
consciousness.^ Where do they hide themselves away.^ in what 
unvisited cupboards and crannies of our being do they pre- 
serve themselves.^ They are like the lines of a letter written 
in sympathetic ink; hold the letter to the fire for a while and 
the grateful warmth brings out the invisible words. It is the 
warmth of this yellow sun of Florence that has been restoring 
the text of my own young romance; the thing has been lying 
before me to-day as a clear, fresh page. There have been 
moments during the last ten years when I have felt so portent- 
ously old, so fagged and finished, that I should have taken 
as a very bad joke any intimation that this present sense of 
juvenility was still in store for me. It won’t last, at any rate; 
so I had better make the best of it. But I confess it surprises 
me. I have led too serious a life; but that perhaps, after all, 
preserves one’s youth. At all events, I have travelled too far, 
I have worked too hard, I have lived in brutal climates and 
associated with tiresome people. When a man has reached his 
fifty-second year without being, materially, the worse for 
wear — ^when he has fair health, a fair fortune, a tidy conscience 
and a complete exemption from embarrassing relatives — I 
suppose he is bound, in delicacy, to write himself happy. But 
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I confess I shirk this obligation. I have* not been miserable; 
I won’t go so far as to say that — or at least as to write it. 
But happiness — positive happiness — would have been some- 
thing different I don’t know that it would have been better, 
by all measurements — that it would have left me better off 
at the present time. But it certainly would have made this 
difference — that I should not have been reduced, in pursuit 
of pleasant images, to disinter a buried episode of more than 
a quarter of a century ago. I should have found entertainment 
more — what shall I call it? — more contemporaneous. I should 
have had a wife and children, and I should not be in the way of 
making, as the French say, infidelities to the present. Of 
course it’s a great gain to have had an escape, not to have 
committed an act of thumping folly; and I suppose that, 
whatever serious step one might have taken at twenty-five, 
after a struggle, and with a violent effort, and however one’s 
conduct might appear to be justified by events, there would 
always remain a certain element of regret; a certain sense of 
loss lurking in the sense of gain; a tendency to wonder, rather 
wishfully, what might have been. What might have been, in 
this case, would, without doubt, have been very sad, and 
what has been has been very cheerful and comfortable; but 
there are nevertheless two or three questions I might ask 
myself. Why, for instance, have I never married — why have 
I never been able to care for any woman as I cared for that 
one? Ah, why are the mountains blue and why is the sunshine 
warm? Happiness mitigated by impertinent conjectures — 
that’s about my ticket, 

(ith , — knew it wouldn’t last; it’s already passing away. 
But I have spent a delightful day; I have been strolling all over 
the place. Everything reminds me of something else, and yet 
of itself at the same time; my imagination makes a great circuit 
and comes back to the starting-point. There is that well^ 
renaembered odour of spring in the air, and the flowers, as 
they used to be, are gathered into great sheaves and stacks^ 
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all along the rugged base of the Strozti Palace. I wandered 
for an hour in the Boboll Gardens; we went there several 
times together. I remember all those da5rs individually; they 
seem to me as yesterday. I found the comer where she always 
chose to sit — the bench of sun-warmed marble, in front of the 
screen of ilex, with that exuberant statue of Pomona just 
beside it. The place is exactly the same, except that poor 
Pomona has lost one of her tapering fingers. I sat there for 
half an hour, and it was strange how near to me she seemed. 
The place was perfectly empty~that is, it was filled with her. 
I closed my eyes and listened; I could almost hear the rustle 
of her dress on the gravel. Why do we make such an ado 
about death? What is it, after all, but a sort of refinement of 
life? She died ten years ago, and yet, as I sat there in the 
sunny stillness, she was a palpable, audible presence. I went 
afterwards into the gallery of the palace, and wandered for 
an hour from room to room. The same great pictures hung 
in the same places, and the same dark frescoes arched above 
them. Twice, of old, I went there with her; she had a great 
understanding of art. She understood all sorts of things. 
Before the Madonna of the Chair I stood a long time. The 
face is not a particle like hers, and yet it reminded me of her. 
But everything does that. We stood and looked at it together 
once for half an hour; I remember perfectly what she said. 

%th , — ^Yesterday I felt blue — blue and bored; and when I 
got up this morning I had half a mind to leave Florence. 
But I went out into the street, beside the Arno, and looked 
up and down — looked at the yellow river and the violet 
hills, and then decided to remain — or rather, I decided 
nothing. I simply stood gazing at the beauty of Florence, and 
before I had gazed my fill I was in good-humour again, and 
it was too late to start for Rome. I strolled along the quay, 
where something presently happened that rewarded me for 
staying. I stopped in front of a little jeweller’s shop, where 
a great many objects in mosaic were exposed in the window^ I 
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he wondered who I was and what I wanted, and he did me 
the honour to perceive that, as regards these points, my 
appearance was reassuring. But he hesitated, very properly, to 
talk with a perfect stranger about a lady whom he knew, and 
he had not the art to conceal his hesitation. I instantly felt it to 
be singular that though he regarded me as a perfect stranger, 
I had not the same feeling about him. Whether it was that I 
had seen him before, or simply that I was struck with his 
agreeable young face — at any rate, I felt myself, as they say 
here, in sympathy with him. If I have seen him before I don't 
remember the occasion, and neither, apparently, does he; I 
suppose it’s only a part of the feeling I have had the last three 
days about everything. It was this feeling that made me 
suddenly act as if I had known him a long time. 

“Do you know the Countess Salvi.^” I asked. 

He looked at me a little, and then, without resenting the 
freedom of my question — “The Countess Scarabelli, you 
mean," he said. 

“Yes," I answered; “she’s the daughter." 

“The daughter is a little girl." 

“She must be grown up now. She must be — let me see — 
close upon thirty." 

My young Englishman began to smile. “Of whom are you 
speaking.^’’ 

“I was speaking of the daughter," I said, understanding his 
smile. “But I was thinking of the mother." 

“Of the mother.^" 

“Of a person I knew twenty-seven years ago — the most 
charming woman I have ever known. She was the Countess 
Salvi — she lived in a wonderful old house in Via Ghibellina." 

“A wonderful old house!" my young Englishman repeated. 

“She had a little girl," I went on; “and the little girl was 
very fair, like her mother; and the mother and daughter had 
the same name — Bianca." I stopped and looked at my com- 
panion, and he blushed a little. “And Bianca Salvi," I con- 
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tinned, ‘‘was the most charming woman in the world.*’ He 
blushed a little more, and I laid my hand on his shoulder. 
“Do you know why I tell you this? Because you remind me 
of what I was when I knew her — ^when I loved her.** My poor 
young Englishman gazed at me with a sort of embarrassed and 
fascinated stare, and still I went on. “I say that*s the reason 
I told you this — but you'll think it a strange reason. You 
remind me of my younger self. You needn’t resent that — I 
was a charming young fellow. The Countess Salvi thought so. 
Her daughter thinks the same of you.” 

Instantly, instinctively, he raised his hand to my arm. 
“Truly?** 

“Ah, you are wonderfully like me!” I said, laughing. “That 
was just my state of mind. I wanted tremendously to please 
her.” He dropped his hand and looked away, smiling, but 
with an air of ingenuous confusion which quickened my 
interest in him. “You don’t know what to make of me,** I 
pursued. “You don’t know why a stranger should suddenly 
address you in this way and pretend to read your thoughts. 
Doubtless you think me a little cracked. Perhaps I am 
eccentric; but it’s not so bad as that. I have lived about the 
world a great deal, following my profession, which is that of 
a soldier. I have been in India, in Africa, in Canada, and I 
have lived a good deal alone. That inclines people, I think, 
to sudden bursts of confidence. A week ago I came into Italy, 
where I spent six months when I was your age. I came straight 
to Florence — I was eager to see it again, on account of 
associations. They have been crowding upon me ever so 
thickly. I have taken the liberty of giving you a hint of them.” 
The young man inclined himself a little in silence, as if he 
had been struck with a sudden respect. He stood and looked 
away for a moment at the river and the mountains. “It*8 very 
beautiful,*’ I said. 

“Oh, it’s enchanting,” he murmured. 

“That’s the way I us^ to talk. But that’s nothing to you.” 
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He glanced at me again. “On the contrary, I like to hear.“ 
“Well, then, let us take a walk. If you too are staying at this 
inn, we are fellow-travellers. We will walk down the Amo to 
the Cascine. There are several things I should like to ask of 
you.“ 

My young Englishman assented with an air of almost filial 
confidence, and we strolled for an hour beside the river and 
through the shady alleys of that lovely wilderness. We had 
a great deal of talk: it*s not only myself, it’s my whole situation 
over again. 

“Are you very fond of Italy.^** I asked. 

He hesitated a moment. “One can’t express that.” 

“Just so; I couldn’t express it. I used to try — I used to 
write verses. On the subject of Italy I was very ridiculous.” 

“So am I ridiculous,” said my companion. 

“No, my dear boy,” I answered, “we are not ridiculous; 
we are two very reasonable, superior people.” 

“The first time one comes — ^as I have done — it’s a 
revelation.” 

“Oh, I remember well; one never forgets it. It’s an 
introduction to beauty.” 

“And it must be a great pleasure,” said my young friend, 
^‘to come back.” 

“Yes, fortunately the beauty is always here. What form of 
it,” I asked, “do you prefer?” 

My companion looked a little mystified; and at last he said, 
“I am very fond of the pictures.” 

“So was 1. And among the pictures, which do you like 
best?” 

“Oh, a great many.” 

“So did I; but I had certain favourites.” 

Again the young man hesitated a little, and then he con- 
fessed that the group of painters he preferred, on the whole, 
to all others, was that of the early Florentines. 

I was so struck with this that I stopped short. “That was 
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exactly my taste!’’ And then I passed my hand into his arm 
and we went our way again. 

We sat down on an old stone bench in the Cascine, and a 
solemn blank-eyed Hermes, with wrinkles accentuated by the 
dust of ages, stood above us and listened to our talk, 

“The Countess Saivi died ten years ago,” I said. 

My companion admitted that he had heard her daughter 
say so. 

“After I knew her she married again,” I added. “The Coimt 
Saivi died before I knew her — a. couple of years after 
their marriage.” 

“Yes, I have heard that.” 

“And what else have you heard?” 

My companion stared at me; he had evidently heard 
nothing. 

“She was a very interesting woman — there are a great 
many things to be said about her. Later, perhaps, I will tell 
you. Has the daughter the same charm?” 

“You forget,” said my young man, smiling, “ that I have 
never seen the mother.” 

“Very true. I keep confounding. But the daughter — how 
long have you known her?” 

“Only since I have been here. A very short time.” 

“A weeL^” 

For a moment he said nothing. “A month.” 

“That’s just the answer I should have made. A week, a 
month — it was all the same to me.” 

“I think it is more than a month,” said the young man. 

“It’s probably six. How did you make her acquaintance?” 

“By a letter — an introduction given me by a friend in 
England.” 

“The analogy is complete,” I said. “But the friend who 
gave me my letter to Madame de Saivi died many years ago. 
He, too, admired her greatly. I don't know why it never 
came into my mind that her daughter might be livii^ in 
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Florence. Somehow I took for granted it ^as all over. I never 
thought of the little girlj I never heard what had become of 
her. I walked past the palace yesterday and saw that it was 
occupied; but I took for granted it had changed hands.*' 

‘The Countess Scarabelli," said my friend, “brought it to 
her husband as her marriage-portion." 

“I hope he appreciated it! There is a fountain in the court, 
and there is a charming old garden beyond it. The Countess’s 
sitting-room looks into that garden. The staircase is of white 
marble, and there is a medallion by Luca della Robbia set into 
the wall at the place where it makes a bend. Before you come 
into the drawing-room you stand a moment in a great vaulted 
place hung round with faded tapestry, paved with bare tiles, 
and furnished only with three chairs. In the drawing-room, 
above the fireplace, is a superb Andrea del Sarto. The furni- 
ture is covered with pale sea-green." 

My companion listened to all this. 

“The Andrea del Sarto is there; it’s magnificent. But the 
furniture is in pale red." 

“Ah, they have changed it, then — in twenty-seven years." 

“And there’s a portrait of Madame de Salvi," continued 
my friend. 

I was silent a moment. “I should like to see that." 

He too was silent. Then he asked, “Why don’t you go 
and see it? If you knew the mother so well, why don’t you 
call upon the daughter?" 

“From what you tell me I am afraid." 

“What have I told you to make you afraid?" 

I looked a little at his ingenuous countenance. “The mother 
was a very dangercms woman." 

The young Englishman began to blush again. “The 
daughter is not," he said* 

“Are you very sure?" 

He didn’t say he was sure, but he presently inquired in what 
way the Countess Salvi had been dangerous* 
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“You must not ask me that,” I answered; “for, after al4 I 
desire to remember only what was good in her.” And as we 
walked back I begged him to render me the service of 
mentioning my name to his friend, and of saying that I had 
known her mother well, and that I asked permission to come 
and see her. 

9 M. — I have seen that poor boy half a dozen times again, 
and a most amiable young fellow he is. He continues to 
represent to me, in the most extraordinary manner, my own 
young identity; the correspondence is perfect at all points, 
save that he is a better boy than 1. He is evidently acutely 
interested in his Countess, and leads quite the same life with 
her that I led with Madame de Salvi. He goes to see her every 
evening and stays half the night; these Florentines keep the 
most extraordinary hours. I remember, towards 3 a.m., 
Madame de Salvi used to turn me out. “Come, come,” she 
would say, “it*s time to go. If you were to stay later people 
might talk.” I don’t know at what time he comes home, but 
I suppose his evening seems as short as mine did. To-day he 
brought me a message from his Contessa — a very gracious 
little speech. She remembered often to have heard her mother 
speak of me — she called me her English friend. All her 
mother’s friends were dear to her, and she begged I would do 
lier the honour to come and see her. She is always at home of 
an evening. Poor young Stanmer (he is of the Devonshire 
Stanmers — ^a great property) reported this speech verbatim, 
and of course it can’t in the least signify to him that a poor 
grizzled, battered soldier, old enough to be his father, should 
come to call upon his inammorata. But I remember how it 
used to matter to me when other men came; that’s a point of 
difference. However, it’s only because I’m so old. At twenty- 
five I shouldn’t have been afraid of myself at fifty-two. 
Camerino was thirty-four — and then the others! She was 
always at home in the evening, and they all used to come. 
They were old Florentine names. But she used to let me stay 
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after them all; she thought an old English name as good. 
What a transcendent coquette! . . . But lasta cosl^ as she used 
to say. I meant to go to-night to Casa Salvi, but I couldn't 
bring myself to the point. I don't know what Vm afraid of; 
I used to be in a hurry enough to go there once. I suppose 
I am afraid of the very look of the place — of the old rooms, the 
old walls. I sliall go to-morrow night. I am afraid of the very 
echoes. 

iof/4. — She has the most extraordinary resemblance to her 
mother. When I went in I was tremendously startled; I stood 
staring at her. I have just come home; it is past midnight; 
I have been all the evening at Casa Salvi. It is very warm — 
my window is open — I can look out on the river gliding past 
in the starlight. So, of old, when I came home, I used to stand 
and look out. There are the same cypresses on the opposite 
hills. 

Poor young Stanmer was there, and three or four other 
admirers; they all got up when I came in. I think I had been 
talked about, and there was some curiosity. But why should 
I have been talked about? They were all youngish men — none 
of them of my time. She is a wonderful likeness of her mother; 
I couldn't get over it. Beautiful like her mother, and yet with 
the same faults in her face; but with her mother's perfect head 
and brow and sympathetic, almost pitying, eyes. Her face has 
just that peculiarity of her mother's, which, of all human 
countenances that I have ever known, was the one that passed 
most quickly and completely from the expression of gaiety 
to that of repose. Repose in her face always suggested sadness; 
and while you were watching it with a kind of awe, and 
wondering of what tragic secret it was the token, it kindled, 
on the instant, into a radiant Italian smile. The Countess 
Scarabelli’s smiles to-night, however, were almost uninter- 
rupted. She greeted me — divinely, as her mother used to do; 
and young Stanmer sat in the comer of the sofa — ^as I used to 
do — and watched her while she talked. She is thin and very 
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fair, and was dressed in light, vaporous black: that completes 
the resemblance. The house, the rooms, are almost absolutely 
the same; there may be changes of detail, but they don’t 
modify the general effect. There are the same precious pictures 
on the walls of the salon — ^the same great dusky fresco in the 
concave ceiling. The daughter is not rich, I suppose, any 
more than the mother. The furniture is worn and faded, and 
I was admitted by a solitary servant, who carried a twinkling 
taper before me up the great dark marble staircase. 

‘T have often heard of you,” said the Countess, as I sat 
down near her; “my mother often spoke of you.” 

“Often?” I answered. “I am surprised at that.” 

“Why are you surprised? Were you not good friends?” 

“Yes, for a certain time— ^very good friends. But I was 
sure she had forgotten me.” 

“She never forgot,” said the Countess, looking at me 
intently and smiling. “She was not like that.” 

“She was not like most other women in any way,” I 
declared. 

“Ah, she was charming,” cried the Countess, rattling open 
her fan. “I have always been very curious to see you. I have 
received an impression of you.” 

“A good one, I hope.” 

She looked at me, laughing, and not answering this: it was 
just her mother’s trick. 

“ ‘My Englishman,’ she used to call you — mio 
Inglese: ” 

“I hope she spoke of me kindly,” I insisted. 

The Countess, still laughing, gave a little shrug, balancing 
her hand to and fro. “So-so; I always supposed you had 
had a quarrel. You don’t mind my being frank like this — 
eh?” 

“I delight in it; it reminds me of your mother.” 

“Every one tells me that. But I am not clever like her. 
You will see for yourself.” 
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“That speech/* I said, “completes the resemblance. She was 
always pretending she was not clever, and in reality ’* 

“In reality she was an angel, eh? To escape from dangerous 
comparisons I will admit, then, that I am clever. That will 
make a difference. But let us talk of you. You are very — ^how 
shall I say ix } — very eccentric.** 

“Is that what your mother told you?’* 

“To tell the truth, she spoke of you as a great original. 
But aren’t all Englishmen eccentric? All except that one!** 
and the Countess pointed to poor Stanmer, in his comer of 
the sofa. 

“Oh, I know just what he is,** I said. 

“He’s as quiet as a lamb — ^he’s like all the world,’* cried the 
Countess. 

“Like all the world — yes. He is in love with you.’’ 

She looked at me with sudden gravity. “I don’t object to 
your saying that for all the world — but I do for him.’’ 

“Well,’’ I went on, “he is peculiar in this: he is rather 
afraid of you.’’ 

Instantly she began to smile; she turned her face toward 
Stanmer. He had seen that we were talking about him; he 
coloured and got up — then came toward us. 

“I like men who are afraid of nothing,’’ said our hostess. 

“I know what you want,” I said to Stanmer. “You want to 
know what the Signora Contessa says about you.” 

Stanmer looked straight into her face, very gravely. “I 
don’t care a straw what she says.” 

“You are almost a match for the Signora Contessa,” I 
answered. “She declares she doesn’t care a pin’s head what 
you think.” 

“I recognise the Countess’s style!” St^imer exclaimed, 
turning away. 

“One would think,” said the Countess, “that you were 
trying to make a quarrel between us.” 

I watched him move away to another part of the great 
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salon\ he stood in front of the Andrea del Sarto, looking 
up at it. But he was not seeing it; he was listening to what 
we might say. I often stood there in just that way. “He can*t 
quarrel with you, any more than I could have quarrelled with 
your mother.’* 

“Ah, but you did. Something painful passed between you.” 

“Yes, it was painful, but it was not a quarrel. I went away 
one day and never saw her again. That was all.” 

The Countess looked at me gravely. “What do you call it 
when a man does that?” 

“It depends upon the case.” 

“Sometimes,” said the Countess in French, “it’s a Idcheti^ 

“Yes, and sometimes it’s an act of wisdom.” 

“And sometimes,” rejoined the Countess, “it’s a mistake.” 

I shook my head. “For me it was no mistake.” 

She began to laugh again. “Caro Signore, you’re a great 
original. What had my poor mother done to you?” 

I looked at our young Englishman, who still had his back 
turned to us and was staring up at the picture. “I will tell you 
some other time,” I said. 

“I shall certainly remind you; I am very curious to know.” 
Then she opened and shut her fan two or three times, still 
looking at me. What eyes they have! “Tell me a little,” she 
went on, “if I may ask without indiscretion. Are you 
married?” 

“No, Signora Contessa.” 

“Isn’t that at least a mistake?” 

“Do I look very unhappy?” 

She dropped her head a little to one side. “For an English- 
man — no!” 

“Ah,” said I, laughing, “you are quite as clever as your 
mother.” 

“And they tell me that you are a great soldier,” she con- 
tinued; “you have lived in India. It was very kind of you, so 
far away, to have remembered our poor dear Italy.” 
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“One always remembers Italy; the distance makes no 
difference. I remembered it well the day I heard of your 
mother’s death!” 

“Ah, that was a sorrow!” said the Countess. “There’s not 
a day that I don’t weep for her. But che vuolei She’s a saint 
in paradise.” 

^^SicuTo^^ I answered; and I looked some time at the ground. 
“But tell me about yourself, dear lady,” I asked at last, raising 
my eyes. “You have also had the sorrow of losing your 
husband.” 

“I am a poor widow, as you see. Che vuole? My husband 
died after three years of marriage.” 

I waited for her to remark that the late Count Scarabelli 
was also a saint in paradise, but I waited in vain. 

“That was like your distinguished father,” I said. 

“Yes, he too died young. I can’t be said to have known 
him; I was but of the age of my own little girl. But I weep 
for him all the more.” 

Again I was silent for a moment. 

“It was in India too,” I said presently, “that I heard of 
your mother’s second marriage.” 

The Countess raised her eyebrows. 

“In India, then, one hears of everything! Did that news 
please you?” 

“Well, since you ask me — no.” 

“I understand that,” said the Countess, looking at her open 
fan. “I shall not marry again like that.” 

“That’s what your mother said to me,” I ventured to 
observe. 

She was not offended, but she rose from her seat and stood 
looking at me a moment Then — 

“You should not have gone away!” she exclaimed. 

I stayed for another houi^ it is a very pleasant house. Two 
or three of the men who were sitting there seemed very civil 
and intelligent; one of them was a major of engineers, who 
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offered me a profusion of information upon the new organisa- 
tion of the Italian army. While he talked, however, I was 
observing our hostess, who was talking with the others; very 
little, I noticed, with her young Inglese. She is altogetlier 
charming — full of frankness and freedom, of that inimitable 
Jisinvoltura which in an Englishwoman would be vulgar, and 
which in her is simply the perfection of apparent spontaneity. 
But for all her spontaneity she’s as subtle as a needle-point, 
and knows tremendously well what she is about. If she is not 
a consummate coquette. . . . What had she in her head when 
she said that I should not have gone away? — Poor little 
Stanmer didn’t go away, I left him there at midnight. 

12M. — I found him to-day sitting in the church of Santa 
Croce, into which I wandered to escape from the heat of the 
sun. 

In the nave it was cool and dim; he was staring at the 
blaze of candles on the great altar, and thinking, I am sure, 
of his incomparable Countess. I sat down beside him, and 
after a while, as if to avoid the appearance of eagerness, he 
asked me how I had enjoyed my visit to Casa Salvi, and 
what I thought of the padrona, 

“I think half a dozen things,” I said, “but I can only tell 
you one now. She’s an enchantress. You shall hear the rest 
when we have left the church.” 

“An enchantress?” repeated Stanmer, looking at me 
askance. 

He is a very simple youth, but who am I to blame 
him? 

“A charmer,” I said; “a fascinatress!” 

He turned away, staring at the altar-candles. 

“An artist — an actress,” I went on, rather brutally. 

He gave me another glance. 

“I think you are telling me all,” he said. 

“No, no, there is more.” And we sat a long time in silence. 

At last he proposed that we should go out; and we passed 
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into the street, where the shadows had begun to stretch them- 
selves, 

“I don't know what you mean by her being an actress/' 
he said, as we turned homeward. 

“I suppose not. Neither should I have known, if any one 
had said that to me." 

“You are thinking about the mother," said Stanmer. “Why 
are you always bringing her in.^" 

“My dear boy, the analogy is so great; it forces itself upon 
me." 

He stopped and stood looking at me with his modest, 
perplexed young face. I thought he was going to exclaim — 
“The analogy be hanged!" — ^but he said after a moment — 

“Well, what does it prove?" 

“I can't say it proves anything; but it suggests a great many 
things." 

“Be so good as to mention a few," he said, as we walked on. 

“You are not sure of her yourself," I began. 

“Never mind that — go on with your analogy." 

“That's a part of it. You are very much in love with her." 

“That's a part of it too, I suppose?" 

“Yes, as I have told you before. You are in love with her, 
and yet you can’t make her out; that’s just where I was with 
regard to Madame de Salvi." 

“And she too was an enchantress, an actress, an artist, and 
all the rest of it^" 

“She was the most perfect coquette I ever knew, and die 
most dangerous, because the most finished." 

“What you mean, then, is that her daughter is a finished 
coquette?" 

“I rather think so." 

Stanmer walked along for some moments in silence. 

“Seeing that you suppose me to be a — a great admirer of 
the Countess," he said at last, “I am rather surprised at the 
freedom with which you speak of her." 
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I confessed that I was surprised at it myself. “But it’s on 
account of the interest I take in you.” 

“I am immensely obliged to youl” said the poor boy. 

“Ah, of course you don’t like it. That is, you like my 
interest — I don’t see how you can help liking that; but you 
don’t like my freedom. That’s natural enough; but, my dear 
young friend, I want only to help you. If a man had said to 
me — so many years ago — ^what I am saying to you, I should 
certainly also, at first, have thought him a great brute. But 
after a little, I should have been grateful — I should have felt 
that he was helping me.” 

“You seem to have been very well able to help yourself,” 
said Stanmer. “You tell me you made your escape.” 

“Yes, but it was at the cost of infinite perplexity — of what 
I may call keen suffering. I should like to save you all that.” 

“I can only repeat — it is really very kind of you.” 

“Don’t repeat it too often, or I shall begin to think you 
don’t mean it.” 

“Well,” said Stanmer, “I think this, at any rate — that you 
take an extraordinary responsibility in trying to put a man 
out of conceit of a woman who, as he believes, may make 
him very happy.” 

I grasped his arm, and we stopped, going on with our talk 
like a couple of Florentines. 

“Do you wish to marry her?” 

He looked away, without meeting my eyes. “It’s a great 
responsibility,” he repeated. 

“Before Heaven,” I said, “I would have married the 
mother! You are exactly in my situation.” 

“Don’t you think you rather overdo the analogy?” asked 
poor Stanmer. 

“A little more, a little less — it doesn’t matter. I believe you 
are in my shoes. But of course if you prefer it I will beg a 
thousand pardons and leave them to carry you where they 
wSk” 

F.S.H.J. 
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He had been looking away, but now he slowly turned 
his face and met my eyes. “You have gone too far to retreat; 
what is it you know about her?” 

About this one — nothing. But about the other ” 

“I care nothing about the other!” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “they are mother and daughter 
— they are as like as two of Andrea's Madonnas.” 

“If they resemble each other, then, you were simply 
mistaken in the mother.” 

I took his arm and we walked on again; there seemed no 
adequate reply to such a charge. “Your state of mind brings 
back my own so completely,” I said presently. “You admire 
her — you adore her, and yet, secretly, you mistrust her. You 
are enchanted with her personal charm, her grace, her wit, her 
everything; and yet in your private heart you are afraid of 
her.” 

“Afraid of her?” 

“Your mistrust keeps rising to the surface; you can't rid 
yourself of the suspicion that at the bottom of all things she 
is hard and cruel, and you would be immensely relieved if 
some one should persuade you that your suspicion is right.” 

Stanmer made no direct reply to this; but before we reached 
the hotel he said — “What did you ever know about the 
mother?” 

“It’s a terrible story,” I answered. 

He looked at me askance. “What did she do?” 

“Come to my rooms this evening and I will tell you.” 

He declared he would, but he never came. Exactly the way 
I should have acted! 

14M.— r-I went again, last evening, to Casa Salvi, where 
I found the same little circle, with the addition of a couple of 
ladies. Stanmer was there, trying hard to talk to one of them, 
but making, I am sure, a very poor business of it. The 
Countess — ^well, the Countess was admirable. She greeted 
me like a friend of ten years, toward whom familiarity should 
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not have engendered a want of ceremony; she made me sit 
near her, and she asked me a dozen questions about my health 
and my occupations. 

‘1 live in the past,** I said. ‘T go into the galleries, into the 
old palaces and the churches. To-day I spent an hour in 
Michael Angelo’s chapel at San Lorenzo,** 

“Ah yes, that’s the past,” said the Countess. “Those things 
are very old.” 

“Twenty-seven years old,” I answered. 

“Twenty-seven.^ Altro/** 

“I mean my own past,” I said. “I went to a great many of 
those places with your mother.” 

“Ah, the pictures are beautiful,” murmured the Countess, 
glancing at Stanmer. 

“Have you lately looked at any of them.^’* I asked. “Have 
you gone to the galleries with him}** 

She hesitated a moment, smiling. “It seems to me that your 
question is a little impertinent. But I think you are like that.” 

“A little impertinent^ Never. As I say, your mother did 
me the honour, more than once, to accompany me to the 
Uffizzi.” 

“My mother must have been very kind to you.” 

“So it seemed to me at the time.” 

“At the time only.^” 

“Well, if you prefer, so it seems to me now.” 

“Eh,” said the Countess, “she made sacrifices.” 

“To what, cara Signora.^ She was perfectly free. Your 
lamented father was dead — ^and she had not yet contracted 
her second marriage.” 

“If she was intending to marry again, it was all the more 
reason she should have been careful.” 

I looked at her a moment; she met my eyes gravely, over 
the top of her fan. **AxQyou very careful^” I said. 

She dropped her fan with a certain violence. “Ah, yes, you 
are impertinent!” 
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“Ah no/* I said. “Remember that I am old enough to be 
your father; that I knew you when you were three years old. 
I may surely ask such questions. But you are right; one must 
do your mother justice. She was certainly thinking of her 
second marriage.** 

“You have not forgiven her that!’* said the Countess, very 
gravely. 

“Have you?” I asked, more lightly. 

“I don’t judge my mother. That is a mortal sin. My step- 
father was very kind to me.” 

“I remember him,** I said; “I saw him a great many times 
— your mother already received him.” 

My hostess sat with lowered eyes, saying nothing; but she 
presently looked up. 

“She was very unhappy with my father.** 

“That I can easily believe. And your stepfather — is he still 
living?** 

“He died — ^before my mother,** 

“Did he fight any more duels?” 

“He was killed in a duel,*’ said the Countess, discreetly. 

It seems almost monstrous, especially as I can give no 
reason for it — but this announcement, instead of shocking 
me, caused me to feel a strange exhilaration. Most assuredly, 
after all these years, I bear the poor man no resentment. Of 
course I controlled my manner, and simply remarked to the 
Countess that as his fault had been, so was his punishment. 
I think, however, that the feeling of which I speak was at the 
bottom of my saying to her that I hoped that, unlike her 
mother’s, her own brief married life had been happy. 

“If it was not,” she said, “I have forgotten it now,” — I 
wonder if the late Count Scarabelli was also killed in a duel, 
and if his adversary ... Is it on the books that his adversary, 
as well, shall perish by the pistol? Which of those gentlemen 
is he, I wonder? Is it reserved for poor little Stanmer to put 
a bullet into him? No; poor little Stanmer, I trust, will do as I 
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did. And yet, unfortunately for him, that woman is consum- 
mately plausible. She was wonderfully nice last evening; she 
was really irresistible. Such frankness and freedom, and yet 
something so soft and womanly; such graceful gaiety, so 
much of the brightness, without any of the stiffness, of good 
breeding, and over it all something so picturesquely simple 
and southern. She is a perfect Italian. But she comes honestly 
by it. After the talk I have just jotted down she changed her 
place, and the conversation for half an hour was general. 
Stanmer indeed said very litde; partly, I suppose, because he 
is shy of talking a foreign tongue. Was I like that — ^was I so 
constantly silent^ I suspect I was when I was perplexed, and 
Heaven knows that very often my perplexity was extreme. 
Before I went away I had a few more words tiu-h-tiu with 
the Countess. 

“I hope you are not leaving Florence yet,’’ she said; “you 
will stay a while longer.^*’ 

I answered that I came only for a week, and that my week 
was over. 

“I stay on from day to day, I am so much interested.’* 

“Eh, it’s the beautiful moment. I’m glad our city pleases 
you!” 

“Florence pleases me — and I take a paternal interest in our 
young friend,” I added, glancing at Stanmer. “I have become 
very fond of him.” 

^^Bel tipo inglese^^ said my hostess. “And he is very intelli- 
gent; he has a beautiful mind.” 

She stood there resting her smile and her clear, expressive 
eyes upon me. 

“I don’t like to praise him too much,” I rejoined, “lest I 
should appear to praise myself; he reminds me so much of 
what I was at his age. If your beautiful mother were to come 
to life for an hour she would see the resemblance.” 

She gave me a little amused stare. 

“And yet you don’t look at all like him!’’ 
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“Ah, you didn’t know me when I was twenty-five. I was 
very handsome! And, moreover, it isn’t that, it’s the mental 
resemblance. I was ingenuous, candid, trusting, like him.’* 

“Trusting? I remember my mother once telling me that 
you were the most suspicious and jealous of men!” 

“I fell into a suspicious mood, but I was, fundamentally, 
not in the least addicted to thinking evil. I couldn’t easily 
imagine any harm of any one.’’ 

“And so you mean that Mr. Stanmer is in a suspicious 
mood?*’ 

“Well, I mean that his situation is the same as mine.’* 

The Coimtess gave me one of her serious looks. 

“Come,” she said, “what was it — this famous situation of 
yours? I have heard you mention it before.” 

“Your mother might have told you, since she occasionally 
did me the honour to speak of me.” 

“All my mother ever told me was that you were a sad 
puzzle to her.” 

At this, of course, I laughed out — I laugh still as I write 
it 

“Well, then, that was my situation — I was a sad puzzle to 
a very clever woman,” 

“And you mean, therefore, that I am a puzzle to poor Mr. 
Stanmer?” 

“He is racking his brains to make you out. Remember it 
was you who said he was intelligent.” 

She looked round at him, and as fortune would have it, 
his appearance at that moment quite confirmed my assertion. 
He was lounging back in his chair with an air of indolence 
rather too marked for a drawing-room, and staring at the 
ceiling with the expression of a man who has just been asked 
a conundrum. Madame Scarabelli seemed struck with his 
attitude. 

“Don't you see,” I said, “he can’t read the riddle?” 

“You yourself,” she answered, “said he was incapable of 
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thinking evil. I should be sorry to have him think any evil 
of me** 

And she looked straight at me — seriously, appealingly — 
with her beautiful candid brow. 

I inclined myself, smiling, in a manner which might have 
meant — 

**How could that be possible?*' 

‘T have a great esteem for him,** she went on; ‘T want him 
to think well of me. If I am a puzzle to him, do me a little 
service. Explain me to him.’* 

“Explain you, dear lady?** 

“You are older and wiser than he. Make him understand 
me.** 

She looked deep into my eyes for a moment, and then she 
turned away. 

26tL — I have written nothing for a good many days, but 
meanwhile I have been half a dozen times to Casa Salvi. I 
have seen a good deal also of my young friend — had a good 
many walks and talks with him. I have proposed to him to 
come with me to Venice for a fortnight, but he won’t listen 
to the idea of leaving Florence. He is very happy in spite of 
his doubts, and I confess that in the perception of his happi- 
ness I have lived over again my own. This is so much the case 
that when, the other day, he at last made up his mind to ask 
me to tell him the wrong that Madame de Salvi had done me, 
I rather checked his curiosity. I told him that if he was bent 
upon knowing I would satisfy him, but that it seemed a pity, 
just now, to indulge in painful imagery. 

“But I thought you wanted so much to put me out of 
conceit of our friend.” 

“I admit I am inconsistent, but there are various reasons 
for it In the first place — it's obvious — I am open to the 
charge of playing a double game. I profess an admiration for 
the Countess Scarabelli, for I accept her hospitality, and at the 
same time I attempt to poison your mind; isn't that the proper 
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expression? I can’t exactly make up my mind to that, though 
my admiration for the Countess and my desire to prevent 
you from taking a foolish step are equally sincere. And then, 
in the second place, you seem to me, on the whole, so happy! 
One hesitates to destroy an illusion, no matter how pernicious, 
that is so delightful while it lasts. These are the rare moments 
of life. To be young and ardent, in the midst of an Italian 
spring, and to believe in the moral perfection of a beautiful 
woman — ^what an admirable situation! Float with the current; 
ril stand on the brink and watch you.” 

“Your real reason is that you feel you have no case against 
the poor lady,” said Stanmer. “You admire her as much as 
I do.” 

“I just admitted that I admired her. I never said she was 
a vulgar flirt, her mother was an absolutely scientific one. 
Heaven knows I admired that! It’s a nice point, however, 
how much one is bound in honour not to warn a young 
friend against a dangerous woman because one also has 
relations of civility with the lady.” 

“In such a case,” said Stanmer, “I would break off my 
relations.” 

I looked at him, and I think I laughed. 

“Are you jealous of me, by chance?” 

He shook his head emphatically. 

“Not in the least; I like to see you there, because your 
conduct contradicts your words.” 

“I have always said that the Countess is fascinating.” 

“Otherwise,” said Stanmer, “in the case you speak of I 
would give the lady notice.” 

“Give her notice?” 

“Mention to her that you regard her with suspicion, and 
that you propose to do your best to rescue a simple-minded 
youth from her wiles. That would be more lo)^.” And he 
began to laugh again. 

It is not the first time he has laughed at me; but 
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I have never minded it, because I have always under- 
stood it. 

**ls that what you recommend me to say to the Cotmtess?** 
I asked. 

“Recommend you!” he exclaimed, laughing again; “I 
recommend nothing. I may be the victim to be rescued, but 
I am at least not a partner to the conspiracy. Besides,” he 
added in a moment, “the Countess knows your state of 
mind.” 

“Has she told you so?” 

Stanmer hesitated. 

“She has begged me to listen to everything you may say 
against her. She declares that she has a good conscience.*' 

“Ah,” said I, “she’s an accomplished woman!” 

And it is indeed very clever of her to take that tone. 
Stanmer afterwards assured me explicitly that he has never 
given her a hint of the liberties I have taken in conversation 
with — what shall I call it } — with her moral nature; she has 
guessed them for herself. She must hate me intensely, and yet 
her manner has always been so charming to me! She is truly 
an accomplished woman! 

May 4tL — I have stayed away from Casa Salvi for a week, 
but I have lingered on in Florence, under a mixture of im- 
pulses. I have had it on my conscience not to go near the 
Countess again — and yet from the moment she is aware of 
the way I feel about her, it is open war. There need be no 
scruples on either side. She is as free to use every possible 
art to entangle poor Stinmer more closely as I am to clip 
her fine-spun meshes. Under the circumstances, however, we 
naturally shouldn’t meet very cordially. But as regards her 
meshes, why, after all, should I clip them? It would really be 
very interesting to see Stanmer swallowed up. I should like 
to see how he would agree with her after she had devoured 
him — (to what vulgar imagery, by the way, does curiosity 
reduce a man!) Let him finish the story in his own way, as 
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I finished it in mine. It is the same story; but why, a quarter 
of a century later, should it have the same dinouementi Let 
him make his own Mnouemenu 

^th . — Hang it, however, I don’t want the poor boy to be 
miserable. 

6th. — ^Ah, but did my ddnouement then prove such a happy 
one? 

'jth . — He came to my room late last night; he was much 
excited. 

“What was it she did to you?” he asked. 

I answered him first with another question. “Have you 
quarrelled with the Countess?” 

But he only repeated his own. “What was it she did to 
you?” 

“Sit down and I’ll tell you.” And he sat there beside the 
candle, staring at me. “There was a man always there — 
Count Camerino.” 

“The man she married?” 

“The man she married. I was very much in love with her, 
and yet I didn’t trust her, I was sure that she lied; I believed 
that she could be cruel. Nevertheless, at moments, she had a 
charm which made it pure pedantry to be conscious of her 
faults; and while these moments lasted I would have done 
anything for her. Unfortunately they didn’t last long. But 
you know what I mean; am I not describing the Scarabelli?” 

“The Countess Scarabelli never lied!” cried Stanmer. 

“That’s just what I would have said to any one who should 
have made the insinuation! But I suppose you are not asking 
me the question you put to me just now from dispassionate 
curiosity.” 

“A man may want to know!” said the innocent fellow. 

I couldn’t help laughing out. “This, at any rate, is my story. 
Camerino was always there; he was a sort of fixture in the 
house. If I had moments of dislike for the divine Bianca, I 
had no moments of liking for him. And yet he was a very 
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agreeable fellow, very dvil, very intelligent, not in the least 
disposed to make a quartel with me. The trouble, of course, 
was simply that I was jealous of him. I don’t know, however, 
on what ground I could have quarrelled with him, for I had 
no definite rights. I can*t say what I expected — can’t say 
what, as the matter stood, I was prepared to do. With my 
name and my prospects, I might perfectly have offered her 
my hand. I am not sure that she would have accepted it — I 
am by no means clear that she wanted that. But she wanted, 
wanted keenly, to attach me to her; she wanted to have me 
about. I should have been capable of giving up everything 
— England, my career, my family — simply to devote myself 
to her, to live near her and see her every day.** 

“Why didn’t you do it, then?*’ asked Stanmer. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“To be a proper rejoinder to my question,” he said, rather 
neatly, “yours should be asked twenty-five years hence.” 

“It remains perfectly true that at a given moment I was 
capable of doing as I say. That was what she wanted — a rich, 
susceptible, credulous, convenient young Englishman estab- 
lished near her en permanence. And yet,” I added, “I must 
do her complete justice. I honesdy believe she was fond of 
me.” At this Stanmer got up and walked to the window; he 
stood looking out a moment, and then he turned round. 
“You know she was older than I,” I went on. “Madame 
Scarabelli is older than you. One day in the garden, her 
mother asked me in an angry tone why I disliked Camerino; 
for I had been at no pains to conceal my feeling about him, 
and something had just happened to bring it out. ‘I dislike 
him,* I said, ‘because you like him so much.* *I assure you I 
don’t like him,’ she answered. ‘He has all the appearance of 
being your lover,’ I retorted. It was a brutal sj>eech, certainly, 
but any other man in my place would have made it. She took 
it very strangely; she turned pale, but she was not indignant. 
‘How can he be my lover after what he has done?’ she asked. 
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‘What has he done?’ She hesitated a good while, then she said: 
‘He killed my husband.’ ‘Good heavens!’ I cried, ‘and you 
receive him?’ Do you know what she said? She said, ^Che 
vuoUr ” 

“Is that all?” asked Stanmer. 

“No; she went on to say that Camerino had killed Count 
Salvi in a duel, and she admitted that her husband’s jealousy 
had been the occasion of it. The Count, it appeared, was a 
monster of jealousy — he had led her a dreadful life. He him- 
self, meanwhile, had been anything but irreproachable; he 
had done a mortal injury to a man of whom he pretended to 
be a friend, and this affair had become notorious. The gentle- 
man in question had demanded satisfaction for his outraged 
honour; but for some reason or other (the Countess, to do 
her justice, did not tell me that her husband was a coward), 
he had not as yet obtained it. The duel with Camerino had 
come on first; in an access of jealous fury the Count had 
struck Camerino in the face; and this outrage, I know not 
how justly, was deemed expiable before the other. By an 
extraordinary arrangement (the Italians have certainly no 
sense of fair play) the other man was allowed to be Camerino’s 
second. The duel was fought with swords, and the Count 
received a wound of which, though at first it was not expected 
to be fatal, he died on the following day. The matter was 
hushed up as much as possible for the sake of the Countess’s 
good name, and so successfully that it was presently observed 
that, among the public, the other gentleman had the credit 
of having put his blade through M, de Salvi. This gentleman 
took a fancy not to contradict the impression, and it was 
allowed to subsist. So long as he consented, it was of course 
in Camerino’s interest not to contradict it, as it left him much 
more free to keep up his intimacy with the Countess.” 

Stanmer had listened to all this with extreme attention. 
“Why didn’t she contradict itf ” 

I shrugged ray shoulders. “I am bound to believe it was 
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for die same reason. I was horrified, at any rate, by the whole 
story. I was extremely shocked at the Countess’s want of 
dignity in continuing to see the man by whose hand her 
husband had fallen.” 

*‘The husband had been a great brute, and it was not 
known,” said Stanmer. 

“Its not being known made no difference. And as for Salvi 
having been a brute, that is but a way of saying that his wife, 
and the man whom his wife subsequently married, didn’t like 
him.” 

Stanmer looked extremely meditative; his eyes were fixed 
on mine. “Yes, that marriage is hard to get over. It was not 
becoming.” 

“Ah,” said I, “what a long breath I drew when I heard of 
it! I remember the place and the hour. It was at a hill-station 
in India, seven years after I had left Florence. The post 
brought me some English papers, and in one of them was a 
letter from Italy, with a lot of so-called ‘fashionable intelli- 
gence.’ There, among various scandals in high life, and other 
delectable items, I read that tlie Countess Bianca Salvi, famous 
for some years as the presiding genius of the most agreeable 
scUon in Florence, was about to bestow her hand upon Count 
Camerino, a distinguished Bolognese. Ah, my dear boy, it 
was a tremendous escape! I had been ready to marry the 
woman who was capable of that! But my instinct had warned 
me, and I had trusted my instinct,” 

“ ‘Instinct’s everything,’ as Falstaff says!” And Stanmer 
began to laugh. “Did you tell Madame de Salvi that your 
instinct was against her.^” 

“No; I told her that she frightened me, shocked me, 
horrified me.” 

“That’s about the same thing. And what did she 

say?” 

“She asked me what I would have? I called her friendship 
with Camerino a scandal, and she answered that her husband 
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had been a brute. Besides, no one knew it; therefore it was no 
scandal. ]nstyour argument! I retorted that this was odious 
reasoning, and that she had no moral sense. We had a passion- 
ate argument, and I declared I would never see her again. 
In the heat of my displeasure I left Florence, and I kept my 
vow. I never saw her again.*’ 

“You couldn’t have been much in love with her,” said 
Stanmer. 

“I was not — three months after.” 

“If you had been you would have come back — three days 
after.” 

“So doubtless it seems to you. All I can say is that it was 
the great effort of my life. Being a military man, I have had 
on various occasions to face the enemy. But it was not then 
I needed my resolution; it was when I left Florence in a post- 
chaise.” 

Stanmer turned about the room two or three times, and 
then he said: “I don’t understand! I don’t understand why 
she should have told you that Camerino had killed her 
husband. It could only damage her.” 

“She was afraid it would damage her more that I should 
think he was her lover. She wished to say the thing that 
would most effectually persuade me that he was not her lover 
— that he could never be. And then she wished to get the 
credit of being very frank,” 

“Good heavens, how you must have analysed her!” cried 
my companion, staring. 

“There is nothing so analytic as disillusionment. But there 
it is. She married Camerino.” 

“Yes, I don’t like that,” said Stanmer. He was silent a 
while, and then he added — “Perhaps she wouldn’t have 
done so if you had remained/* 

He has a little innocent way! “Very likely she would have 
dispensed with the ceremony,” I answered, drily. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “you Aave analysed her!” 
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*^You ought to be grateful to me. I have done for you 
what you seem unable to do for yourself.’* 

“I don’t see any Camerino in my case,” he said. 

” Perhaps among those gentlemen I can find one for you.” 

^‘Thank you,” he cried; ‘T’ll take care of that myself!” 
And he went away — satisfied, I hope. 

loth. — ^He’s an obstinate little wretch; it irritates me to see 
him sticking to it. Perhaps he is looking for his Camerino. 
I shall leave him, at any rate, to his fate; it is growing 
insupportably hot. 

luL — I went this evening to bid farewell to the Scarabelli. 
There was no one there; she was alone in her great dusky 
drawing-room, which was lighted only by a couple of candles, 
with the immense windows open over the garden. She was 
dressed in white; she was deucedly pretty. She asked me, of 
course, why I had been so long without coming. 

think you say that only for form,” I answered. ”1 
imagine you know.” 

^^Che/ what have I done.^^” 

“Nothing at all. You are too wise for that.” 

She looked at me a while. “I think you are a little crazy.” 

“Ah no, I am only too sane. I have too much reason rather 
than too little.” 

“You have, at any rate, what we call a fixed idea.” 

“TTiere is no harm in that so long as it’s a good one.” 

“But yours is abominable!” she exclaimed, with a laugh. 

“Of course you can’t like me or my ideas. All things con- 
sidered, you have treated me with wonderful kindness, and I 
thank you and kiss your hands. I leave Florence to-morrow.” 

“I won’t say I’m sorry!” she said, laughing again. “But I 
am very glad to have seen you. I always wondered about you. 
You are a curiosity/' 

“Yes, you must find me so. A man who can resist your 
charms! The fact is, I can’t. This evening you are enchanting; 
and it is the first time I have been alone with you ” 
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She ^ve no heed to thisf ^he turned av^y. But in a moment 
she came back, and stood looking at me, and her beautiftil 
solemn eye$ seemed to shine in the dinmess of the room? 

“How could you treat my mother so?“ she askedp 

“Treat her so?” 

“How could you desert the most charming woman in the 
world?” 

“It was not a case of desertion; and if it had been it seems 
to me she was consoled.” 

At this moment there was the sound of a step in the ante- 
chamber, and I saw that the Countess perceived it to be 
Stanmer’s. 

“That wouldn’t have happened,” she murmured. “My poor 
mother needed a protector.” 

Stanmer came in, interrupting our talk, and looking at me, 
I thought, with a little air of bravado. He must think me 
indeed a tiresome, meddlesome bore; and upon my word, 
turning it all over, I wonder at his docility. After all, he’s 
five-and-twenty — and yet I must add, it docs irritate me — the 
way he sticks! He was followed in a moment by two or three 
of the regular Italians, and I made my visit short, 

“Goodbye, Countess,” I said; and she gave me her hand 
in silence. you need a protector?” I added, softly. 

She looked at me from head to foot, and then, almost 
angrily — 

“Yes, Signore.” 

But, to deprecate her anger, I kept her hand an instant, and 
then bent my venerable head and kissed it, I think I appeased 
her, 

Bologna, — I left Florence on the jith, and have 

Been here theae three days. Delightful old Italian town~^but 
it lacks the charm of my Florentine secret. 

I wrote that last entry five days ago, late at night, after 
coming back from Casa Salvi. I afterwards fell asleep in my 
fhair; the night was hajf pyer when I W^ke up. Instead pf 
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going to bed, I stood a long time at the window, looking 
out at the river. It was a warm, still night, and the first faint 
streaks of sunrise were in the sky. Presently I heard a slow 
footstep beneath my window, and looking down, made out 
by the aid of a street-lamp that Stanmer was but just coming 
home. I called to him to come to my rooms, and, after an 
interval, he made his appearance. 

“I want to bid you goodbye,*^ I said; “I shall depart in 
the morning. Don*t go to the trouble of saying you are sorry. 
Of course you are not; I must have bullied you immensely.’* 

He made no attempt to say he was sorry, but he said he 
was very glad to have made my acquaintance. 

^‘Your conversation,” he said, with his little innocent air, 
“has been very suggestive.” 

“Have you found Camerino?” I asked, smiling. 

“I have given up the search.” 

“Well,” I said, “some day when you find that you have 
made a great mistake, remember I told you so.” 

He looked for a minute as if he were trying to anticipate 
that day by the exercise of his reason. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that you may have made a 
great mistake.^” 

“Oh yes; everything occurs to one sooner or later.” 

That’s what I said to him; but I didn’t say that the question, 
pointed by his candid young countenance, had, for die 
moment, a greater force than it had ever had before. 

And then he asked me whether, as things had turned out, 
I myself had been so especially happy. 

Paris, December ijth, — K note from young Stanmer, 
whom I saw in Florence — a remarkable litde note, dated 
Rome, and worth transcribing. 

My Dear General — / have it at heart to tell you that I was 
married a week ago to the Countess SalviScarabellu You talked 
info a great muddle^ buf a month after that if was all very 
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clear. Things that involve a risk are like the Christian faith; 
they must be seen from the inside. — Yours ever, 

E.S. 

“P,S. — A fig for analogies unless you can find an analogy for 
my happiness 

His happiness makes him very clever. I hope it will lastl 
— I mean his cleverness, not his happiness. 

London, April i<)thy 1877. — ^Last night, at Lady H 's, I 

met Edmund Stanmer, who married Bianca Salvi’s daughter. 
I heard the other day that they had come to England. A hand- 
some young fellow, with a fresh contented face. He reminded 
me of Florence, which I didn't pretend to forget; but it was 
rather awkward, for I remember I used to disparage that 
woman to him. I had a complete theory about her. But he 
didn't seem at all stiff; on the contrary, he appeared to enjoy 
our encounter. I asked him if his wife were there. I had to do 
that. 

**Oh yes, she's in one of the other rooms. Come and make 
her acquaintance; I want you to know her." 

"You forget that I do know her." 

"Oh no, you don’t; you never did." And he gave a little 
significant laugh. 

I didn't feel like facing the ci-devant Scarabelli at that 
moment; so I said that I was leaving the house, but that I 
would do myself the honour of calling upon his wife. We 
talked for a minute of something else, and then, suddenly 
breaking off and looking at me, he laid his hand on my arm. 
I must do him the justice to say that he looks felicitous. 

"Depend upon it you were wrong!" he said. 

"My dear young friend," I answered, "imagine the alacrity 
with which I concede it.” 

Something else again was spoken of, but in an instant he 
repeated his movement. 

"Depend upon it you were wrong." 
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*1 am sure the Countess has forgiven me/' I said, “and in 
that case you ought to bear no grudge. As I have had the 
honour to say, I will call upon her immediately." 

“I was not alluding to my wife," he answered. “I was 
thinking of your own story." 

“My own story?" 

“So many years ago. Was it not rather a mistake?" 

I looked at him a moment; he's positively rosy. 

“That’s not a question to solve in a London crush." 

And I turned away. 

22m/. — I haven’t yet called on the ci-devant; I am afraid of 
finding her at home. And that boy’s words have been thrum- 
ming in my ears — “Depend upon it you were wrong. Wasn’t 
it rather a mistake?" Was I wrong — was it a mistake? Was I 
too cautious — too suspicious — too logical? Was it really a 
protector she needed — a man who might have helped her? 
Would it have been for his benefit to believe in her, and was 
her fault only that I had forsaken her? Was the poor woman 
very unhappy? God forgive me, how the questions come 
crowding in! If I marred her happiness, I certainly didn’t 
make my own. And I might have made it — eh? That’s a 
charming discovery for a man of my age! 
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W E are scattered now, the friends of the late Mr. Oliver 
Offord; but whenever we chance to meet I think we are 
conscious of a certain esoteric respect for each other. “Yes, 
you too have been in Arcadia,’* we seem not too grumpily 
to allow. When I pass the house in Mansfield Street I re- 
member that Arcadia was there. I don’t know who has it now, 
and I don’t want to know; it’s enough to be so sure that if I 
should ring the bell there would be no such luck for me as 
that Brooksmith should open the door. Mr. Offord, the most 
agreeable, the most lovable of bachelors, was a retired diplo- 
matist, living on his pension, confined by his infirmities to 
his fireside and delighted to be found there any afternoon in 
the year by such visitors as Brooksmith allowed to come up. 
Brooksmith was his butler and his most intimate friend, to 
whom we all stood, or I should say sat, in the same relation 
in which the subject of the sovereign finds himself to the 
prime minister. By having been for years, in foreign lands, the 
most delightful Englishman any one had ever known, Mr. 
Offord had, in my opinion, rendered signal service to his 
country. But I suppose he had been too much liked — liked 
even by those who didn’t like it — so that as people of that 
sort never get titles or dotations for the horrid things they 
have not done, his principal reward was simply that we went 
to see him. 

Oh, we went perpetually, and it was not our fault if he 
was not overwhelmed with this particular honour. Any 
visitor who came once came again — to come merely once was 
a slight which nobody, I am sure, had ever put upon him. 
His circle, therefore, was essentially composed of hahituis^ 
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who were hahituis for each other as well as for him, as those 
of a happy salon should be. I remember vividly every 
element of the place, down to the intensely Londonish look 
of the grey opposite houses, in the gap of the white curtains 
of the high windows, and the exact spot where, on a particular 
afternoon, I put down my tea-cup for Brooksmith, lingering 
an instant, to gather it up as if he were plucking a flower. Mr. 
Offord’s drawing-room was indeed Brooksmith’s garden, his 
pruned and tended human parterre^ and if we all flourished 
there and grew well in our places it was largely owing to his 
supervision. 

Many persons have heard much, though most have doubt- 
less seen little, of the famous institution of the salon^ and 
many are bom to the depression of knowing that this finest 
flower of social life refuses to bloom where the English tongue 
is spoken. The explanation is usually that our women have 
not the skill to cultivate it — the art to direct, between sugges- 
tive shores, the course of the stream of talk. My affectionate, 
my pious memory of Mr. Oflford contradicts this induction 
only, I fear, more insidiously to confirm it. The very sallow 
and lightly smoked drawing-room in which he spent so large 
a portion of the last years of his life certainly deserved the 
distinguished name; but on the other hand it could not be 
said at all to owe its stamp to the soft pressure of the indispens- 
able sex. The dear man had indeed been capable of one of 
those sacrifices to which women are deemed peculiarly apt; 
he had recognised (under the influence, in some degree, it is 
true, of physical infirmity) that if you wished people to find 
you at home you must manage not to be out. He had in short 
accepted the fact which many dabblers in the social art are 
slow to learn, that you must really, as they say, take a line 
and that the only way to be at home is to stay at home. 
Fimdly his own fireside had become a summary of his habits. 
Why should he ever have left — since this would have been 
leaving what was notoriously pleasantest in London, the 
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compact charmed cluster (thinning away indeed into casual 
couples) round the fine old last century chimney-piece which, 
with the exception of the remarkable collection of miniatures, 
was the best thing the place contained. Mr. Offord was not 
rich; he had nothing but his pension and the use for life of the 
somewhat superannuated house. 

When I am reminded by some uncomfortable contrast of 
to-day how perfectly we were all handled there I ask myself 
once more what had been the secret of such perfection. One 
had taken it for granted at the time, for anything that is 
supremely good produces more acceptance than surprise. I 
felt we were all happy, but I didn’t consider how our 
happiness was managed. And yet there were questions to be 
asked, questions that strike me as singularly obvious now that 
there is nobody to answer them. Mr. Offord had solved the 
insoluble; he had, without feminine help (save in the sense 
that ladies were dying to come to him and he saved the lives 
of several), established a salon; but I might have guessed 
that there was a method in his madness — a law in his success. 
He had not hit it off by a mere fluke. There was an art in it 
all, and how was the art so hiddea^ Who, indeed, if it came 
to that, was the occult artist^ Launching this inquiry the other 
day, I had already got hold of the tail of my reply. I was 
helped by the very wonder of some of the conditions that 
came back to me — those that used to seem as natural as 
sunshine in a fine climate. 

How was it, for instance, that we never were a crowd, 
never either too many or too few, always the right people 
with the right people (there must really have been no wrong 
people at all), always coming and going, never sticking fast 
nor overstaying, yet never popping in or out with an in- 
decorous familiarity.^ How was it that we all sat where we 
wanted and moved when we wanted and met whom we 
wanted and escaped whom we wanted; joining, according to 
the accident of inclination, the general circle or felling in 
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with a single talker on a convenient sofa? Why were all the 
sofas so convenient, the accidents so happy, the talkers so 
ready, the listeners so willing, the subjects presented to you 
in a rotation as quickly fore-ordained as the courses at dinner? 
A dearth of topics would have been as unheard of as a lapse 
in the service. These speculations couldn’t fail to lead me to 
the fundamental truth that Brooksmith had been somehow 
at the bottom of the mystery. If he had not established the 
salon at least he had carried it on. Brooksmith, in short, was 
the artist 1 

We felt this, covertly, at the time, without formulating it, 
and were conscious, as an ordered and prosperous com- 
munity, of his evenhanded justice, untainted with flunkeyism. 
He had none of that vulgarity — his touch was infinitely fine. 
The delicacy of it was clear to me on the first occasion my 
eyes rested, as they were so often to rest again, on the domestic 
revealed, in the turbid light of the street, by the opening of the 
house-door. I saw on the spot that though he had plenty of 
school he carried it without arrogance — he had remained 
articulate and human. UEcole Anglaise^ Mr. Offord used to 
call him, laughing, when, later, it happened more than once 
that we had some conversation about him. But I remember 
accusing Mr. Offord of not doing him quite ideal justice. That 
he was not one of the giants of the school, however, my old 
friend, who really understood him perfecdy and was devoted 
to him, as I shall show, quite admitted; which doubdess poor 
Brooksmith had himself felt, to his cost, when his value in the 
market was originally determined. The utility of his class 
in general is estimated by the foot and the inch, and poor 
Brooksmith had only about five f^t two to put into circula- 
tion. He acknowledged the inadequacy of this provision, and 
I am sure was penetrated with the everlasting fitness of the 
relation between service and stature. If he had been Mr. 
Offord he certainly would have found Brooksmith wanting, 
and indeed the laxity of his employer on this score was one of 
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many things which he had had to condone and to which he 
had at last indulgently adapted himself. 

I remember the old man’s saying to me: “Oh, my servants, 
if they can live with me a fortnight they can live with me for 
ever. But it’s the first fortnight that tries ’em.” It was in the 
first fortnight, for instance, that Brooksmith had had to learn 
that he was exposed to being addressed as “my dear fellow” 
and “my poor child.” Strange and deep must such a probation 
have been to him, and he doubtless emerged from it tempered 
and purified. This was written to a certain extent in his 
appearance; in his spare, brisk little person, in his cloistered 
white face and extraordinarily polished hair, which told of 
responsibility, looked as if it were kept up to the same high 
standard as the plate; in his small, clear, anxious eyes, even 
in the permitted, though not exactly encouraged tuft on his 
chin. “He thinks me rather mad, but I've broken him in, and 
now he likes the place, he likes the company,” said the old 
man. I embraced this fully after I had become aware that 
Rrooksmith’s main characteristic was a deep and shy refine- 
ment, though I remember I was rather puzzled when, on 
another occasion, Mr. OfFord remarked: “What he likes is the 
talk — ^mingling in the conversation.” I was conscious that I 
had never seen Brooksmith permit himself this freedom, but 
I guessed in a moment that what Mr. OfFord alluded to was a 
participation more intense than any speech could have repre- 
sented — that of being perpetually present on a hundred 
legitimate pretexts, errands, necessities, and breathing the very 
atmosphere of criticism, the famous criticism of life. “Quite 
an education, sir, isn’t it, sir.^” he said to me one day at the 
foot of the stairs, when he was letting me out; and I have 
always remenabered the words and the tone as the first sign 
of the quickening drama of poor Brooksmith’s fate. It wai 
indeed an education, but to what was this sensitive young 
man of thirty-five, of the servile class, being educated.^ 

Practically and inevitably, for the time, to companionship. 
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to the perpetual, the even exaggerated reference and appeal 
of a person brought to dependence by his time of life and his 
infirmities and always addicted moreover (this was the 
exaggeration) to the art of giving you pleasure by letting 
you do doings for him. There were certain things Mr. Offord 
was capable of pretending he liked you to do, even when lie 
didn’t, if he thought liked them. If it happened that you 
didn’t either (this was rare, but it might be), of course there 
were cross-purposes; but Brooksmith was there to prevent 
their going very far. This was precisely the way he acted as 
moderator: he averted misunderstandings or cleared them up. 
He had been capable, strange as it may appear, of acquiring 
for this purpose an insight into the French tongue, which 
was often used at Mr. OfFord’s; for besides being habitual to 
most of the foreigners, and they were many, who haunted the 
place or arrived with letters (letters often requiring a little 
worried consideration, of which Brooksmith always had 
cognisance), it had really become the primary language of the 
master of the house. I don’t know if all the malentendus were 
in French, but almost all the explanations were, and this didn’t 
a bit prevent Brooksmith from following them. I know Mr. 
Ofibrd used to read passages to him from Montaigne and 
Saint-Simon, for he read perpetually when he was alone — 
when they were alone, I should say — ^and Brooksmith was 
always about. Perhaps you’ll say no wonder Mr. Offord’s 
butler regarded him as “rather mad.” However, if I’m not 
sure what he thought about Montaigne I’m convinced he 
admired Saint-Simon. A certain feeling for letters must have 
rubbed off on him from the mere handling of his master’s 
books, which he was always carrying to and fro and putting 
back in their places. 

I often noticed that if an anecdote or a quotation, much 
more a lively discussion, was going forward, he would, if 
busy with the fire or the curtains, the lamp or the tea, find a 
pretext for remaining in the room till the point should be 
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reached. If his purpose was to catch it you were not discreet 
to call him off, and I shall never forget a look, a hard, stony 
stare (I caught it in its passage), which, one day when there, 
were a good many people in the room, he fastened upon the 
footman who was helping him in the service and who, in an 
undertone, had asked him some irrelevant question. It was the 
only manifestation of harshness that I ever observed on 
Brooksmith’s part, and at first I wondered what was the 
matter. Then I became conscious that Mr. OfFord was relating 
a very curious anecdote, never before perhaps made so public, 
and imparted to the narrator by an eye-witness of die fact, 
bearing upon Lord Byron’s life in Italy. Nothing would 
induce me to reproduce it here; but Brooksmith had been in 
danger of losing it. If I ever should venture , to reproduce it 
I shall feel how much I lose in not having my fellow-auditor 
to refer to. 

The first day Mr. Oiibrd’s door was closed was therefore 
a dark date in contemporary history. It was raining hard and 
my umbrella was wet, but Brooksmith took it from me 
exactly as if this were a preliminary for going upstairs. I 
observed, however, that instead of putting it away he held it 
poised and trickling over the rug, and then I became aware 
that he was looking at me with deep, acknowledging eyes — 
his air of universal responsibility. I immediately understood; 
there was scarcely need of the question and the answer that 
passed between us. When I did understand that the old man 
had given up, for the first time, though only for the occasion, 

I exclaimed dolefully: “What a difference it will make — and to 
how many people!” 

“I shall be one of them, sir!” said Brooksmith; and that 
was the beginning of the end. 

Mr. OfFord came down again, but the spell was broken, 
and tile great sign of it was that the conversation was, for the 
first time, not directed. It wandered and stumbled, a little 
frightened, like a lost child — it had let go the nurse’s hand. 
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*‘The worst of it is that now we shall talk about my health 
— c^est lafinde touty* Mr. Offord said, when he reappeared; 
and then I recognised what a sign of change that would be — 
for he had never tolerated anything so provincial. The talk 
became ours, in a word — not his; and as ours, even when he 
talked, it could only be inferior. In this form it was a distress 
to Brooksmith, whose attention now wandered from it alto- 
gethen he had so much closer a vision of his master’s intimate 
conditions than our superficialities represented. There were 
better hours, and he was more in and out of the room, but I 
could see that he was conscious that the great institution was 
felling to pieces. He seemed to wish to take counsel with me 
about it, to feel responsible for its going on in some form or 
other. When for the second period — the first had lasted 
several days — ^he had to tell me that our old friend didn’t 
receive, I half expected to hear him say after a moment: “Do 
you think I ought to, sir, in his place?” — as he might have 
asked me, with the return of autumn, if I thought he had 
better light the drawing-room fire. 

He had a resigned philosophic sense of what his guests — 
our guests, as I came to regard them in our colloquies — would 
expect. His feeling was that he wouldn’t absolutely have 
approved of himself as a substitute for the host; but he was 
so saturated with the religion of habit that he would have 
made, for our friends, the necessary sacrifice to the divinity. 
He would take them on a little further, till they could look 
about them. I think I saw him also mentally confronted with 
the opportunity to deal — for once in his life — ^with some of 
his own dumb preferences, his limitations of sympathy, weed-- 
ing a little, in prospect, and returning to a purer tradition. 
It was not unknown to me that he considered that toward 
the end of Mr. OfFord’s career a certain laxity of selection 
had crept in. 

At last it came to be the case that we all found the closed 
door more often than the open one; but even when it was 
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closed Brooksmith managed a crack for me to squeeze 
through; so that practically I never turned away without 
having paid a visit. The difference simply came to be that 
the visit was to Brooksmith. It took place in the hall, at the 
familiar foot of the stairs, and we didn’t sit down — at least 
Brooksmith didn’t; moreover it was devoted wholly to one 
topic and always had the air of being already over — ^begin- 
ning, as it were, at the end. But it was always interesting — it 
always gave me something to think about. It is true that the 
subject of my meditation was ever the same — ever “It’s all 
very well, but what mil become of Brooksmith.^ ” Even my 
private answer to this question left me still unsatisfied. No 
doubt Mr. Offord would provide for him, but what would he 
provide? that was the great point. He couldn’t provide society; 
and society had become a necessity of Brooksmith’s nature. 
I must add that he never showed a symptom of what I may 
call sordid solicitude — anxiety on his own account. He was 
rather livid and intensely grave, as befitted a man before 
whose eyes the “shade of that which once was great” was 
passing away. He had the solemnity of a person winding up, 
under depressing circumstances, a long established and cele- 
brated business; he was a kind of social executor or liquidator. 
But his manner seemed to testify exclusively to the uncertainty 
of our future. I couldn’t in those days have afforded it — I lived 
in two rooms in Jermyn Street and didn’t “keep a man”; 
but even if my income had permitted I shouldn’t have ven- 
tured to say to Brooksmith (emulating Mr. Offord), “My dear 
fellow. I’ll take you on.” The whole tone of our intercourse 
was so much more an implication that it was / who should 
now want a lift. Indeed there was a tacit assurance in Brook- 
smith’s whole attitude that he would have me on his mind. 

One of the most assiduous members of our circle had been 
Lady Kenyon, and I remember his telling me one day that 
her ladyship had, in spite of her own infirmities, lately much 
aggravated, been in person to inquire. In answer to this I 
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remarked that she would feel it more than any one. Brook- 
smith was silent a moment; at the end of which he said, in a 
certain tone (there is no reproducing some of his tones), “1*11 
go and see her.** I went to see her myself, and I learned that 
he had waited upon her; but when I said to her, in the form 
of a joke but with a core of earnest, that when all was over 
some of us ought to combine, to club together to set Brook- 
smith up on his own account, she replied a trifle disappoint- 
ingly: “Do you mean in a public-house?** I looked at her in 
a way that I think Brooksmith himself would have approved, 
and then I answered: “Yes, the OfFord Arms.** What I had 
meant, of course, was that, for the love of art itself, we ought 
to look to it that such a peculiar faculty and so much acquired 
experience should not be wasted. I really think that if we had 
caused a few black-edged cards to be struck off* and circulated 
— “Mr. Brooksmith will continue to receive on the old 
premises from four to seven; business carried on as usual 
during the alterations’* — the majority of us would have 
rallied. 

Several times he took me upstairs — always by his own 
proposal — and our dear old friend, in bed, in a curious 
flowered and brocaded cosaque which made him, especially 
as his head was tied up in a handkerchief to match, look, to 
my imagination, like the dying Voltaire, held for ten minutes 
a sadly shrunken litde salon. I felt indeed each time, as if I 
were attending the last coucker of some social sovereign. He 
was royally whimsical about his sufferings and not at all 
concerned — quite as if the Constitution provided for the case 
— about his successor. He glided over our sufferings charm- 
ingly, and none of his jokes — it was a gallant abstention, 
some of them would have been so easy — were at our expense. 
Now and again, I confess, there was one at Brooksmith’s, but 
so pathetically sociable as to make the excellent man look at 
me in a way Aat seemed to say; “Do exchange a glance with 
me, or I shan’t be able to stand it.’* What he was not able to 
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stand was not what Mr. Offord said about him, but what he 
wasn’t able to say in return. His notion of conversation, for 
himself, was giving you the convenience of speaking to him; 
and when he went to “see” Lady Kenyon, for instance, it was 
to carry her die tribute of his receptive silence. Where would 
the speech of his betters have been if proper service had been 
a manifestation of sound.^ In that case the fundamental 
difference would have had to be shown by their dumbness, 
and many of them, poor things, were dumb enough without 
that provision. Brooksmith took an unfailing interest in the 
preservation of the fundamental difference; it was the thing 
he had most on his conscience. 

What had become of it, however, when Mr. Offord passed 
away like any inferior person — ^was relegated to eternal 
stillness like a butler upstairs? His aspect for several days after 
the expected event may be imagined, and the multiplication 
by funereal observance of the things he didn’t say. When 
everything was over — it was late the same day — knocked 
at the door of the house of mourning as I so often had done 
before, I could never call on Mr. Offord again, but I had come, 
literally, to call on Brooksmith. I wanted to ask him if there 
was anything I could do for him, tainted with vagueness as 
this inquiry could only be. My wild dream of taking him into 
my own service had died away: my service was not worth 
his being taken into. My offer to him could only be to help 
him to find another place, and yet there was an indelicacy, as 
it were, in taking for granted that his thoughts would im- 
mediately be fixed on another. I had a hope that he would be 
able to give his life a different form — though certainly not the 
form, the frequent result of such bereavements, of his setting 
up a little shop. That would have been dreadful; for I should 
have wished to further any enterprise that he might embark 
in, yet how could I have brought myself to go and pay him 
shillings and take back coppers over a counter? My visit then 
was simply an intended compliment. He took it as such, 
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gratefully and with all the tact in the world. He knew I really 
couldn't help him and that I knew he knew I couldn't; but we 
discussed the situation — with a good deal of elegant generality 
— at the foot of the stairs, in the hall already dismantled, 
where I had so often discussed other situations with him. 
The executors were in possession, as was still more apparent 
when he made me pass for a few minutes into the dining- 
room, where various objects were muffled up for removal. 

Two definite facts, however, he had to communicate; one 
being that he was to leave the house for ever that night 
(servants, for some mysterious reason, seem always to depart 
by night), and the other — he mentioned it only at the last, 
with hesitation — tliat he had already been informed his late 
master had left him a legacy of eighty pounds. “I'm very 
glad," I said, and Brooksmith rejoined; “It was so like him 
to think of me." This was all that passed between us on the 
subject, and I know nothing of his judgment of Mr. Offord’s 
memento. Eighty pounds are always eighty pounds, and no 
one has ever left me an equal sum; but, all the same, for 
Brooksmith, I was disappointed. I don't know what I had 
expected — in short I was disappointed. Eighty pounds might 
stock a little shop — a very little shop; but, I repeat, I couldn't 
bear to think of that. I asked my friend if he had been able to 
save a little, and he replied; “No, sir; I have had to do things." 
I didn't inquire what things he had had to do; they were his 
own affair, and I took his word for them as assentingly as if 
he had had the greatness of an ancient house to keep up; 
especially as there was something in his manner diat seemed 
to convey a prospect of further sacrifice. 

“I shall have to turn round a bit, sir — 1 shall have to look 
about me," he said; and then he added, indulgendy, magnani- 
mously: “If you should happen to hear of anything for 
me 

I couldn't let him finish; this was, in its essence, too much 
in the really grand manner. It would be a help to my getting 
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him off my mind to be able to pretend I could find the right 
place, and that help he wished to give me, for it was doubtless 
painful to him to see me in so false a position. I interposed 
with a few words to the effect that I was well aware that 
wherever he should go, whatever he should do, he would miss 
our old friend terribly — miss him even more than I should, 
having been with him so much more. This led him to make 
the speech that I have always remembered as the very text 
of the whole episode. 

“Oh, sir, it*s sad ioryou^ very sad, indeed, and for a great 
many gentlemen and ladies; that it is, sir. But for me, sir, it 
is, if I may say so, still graver even than that: it’s just the loss 
of something that was everything. For me, sir,’* he went on, 
with rising tears, “he was just a//, if you know what I mean, 
sir. You have others, sir, I daresay — not that I would have 
you understand me to speak of them as in any way tanta- 
mount. But you have the pleasures of society, sir; if it’s only 
in talking about him, sir, as I daresay you do freely — for all 
his blessed memory has to fear from it — with gentlemen and 
ladies who have had the same honour. That’s not for me, sir, 
and I have to keep my associations to myself. Mr. Offord was 
my society, and now I have no more. You go back to 
conversation, sir, after all, and I go back to my place,” Brook- 
smith stammered, without exaggerated irony or dramatic 
bitterness, but with a flat, unstudied veracity and his hand 
on the knob of the street-door. He turned it to let me out and 
then he added: “I just go downstairs, sir, again, and I stay 
there.” 

“My poor child,” I replied, in my emotion, quite as Mr. 
Offord used to speak, “my dear fellow, leave it to me; we’ll 
look after you, we’ll all do something for you.” 

“Ah, if you could give me some one like him! But there 
ain’t two in the world,” said Brooksmith as we parted. 

He had given me his address — the place where he would 
be to be heard of. For a long time I had no occasion to make 
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use of the information; for he proved indeed, on trial, a very 
difficult case. In a word the people who knew him and had 
known Mr. Offord, didn’t want to take him, and yet I 
couldn’t bear to try to thrust him among people who didn't 
know him. I spoke to many of our old friends about him, 
and I found them all governed by the odd mixture of feelings 
of which I myself was conscious, and disposed, further, to 
entertain a suspicion that he was “spoiled,” with which I then 
would have nothing to do. In plain terms a certain embarrass- 
ment, a sensible awkwardness, when they thought of it, 
attached to the idea of using him as a menial: they had met 
him so often in society. Many of them would have asked him, 
and did ask him, or rather did ask me to ask him, to come and 
see them; but a mere visiting-list was not what I wanted for 
him. He was too short for people who were very particular; 
nevertheless I heard of an opening in a diplomatic household 
which led me to write him a note, though I was looking much 
less for something grand than for something human. Five 
days later I heard from him. The secretary’s wife had decided, 
after keeping him waiting till then, that she couldn’t take a 
servant out of a house in which there had not been a lady. 
The note had a P.S.: “It’s a good job there wasn’t, sir, such 
a lady as some.” 

A week later he came to see me and told me he was “suited” 
— committed to some highly respectable people (they were 
something very large in the City), who lived on the Bays- 
water side of the Park. “I daresay it will be rather poor, sir,” 
he admitted; “but I’ve seen the fireworks, haven’t I, sir? — 
it can’t be fireworks every night. After Mansfield Street there 
ain’t much choice.” There was a certain amount, however, it 
seemed; for the following year, going one day to call on a 
country cousin, a lady of a certain age who was spending a 
fortnight in town with some friends of her own, a family 
unknown to me and resident in Chester Square, the door of 
the house was opened, to ray surprise and gratification, by 

F.S.H.J. c 
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Brooksmith in person. When I came out I had some conversa- 
tion with him, from which I gathered that he had found the 
large City people too dull for endurance, and I guessed, 
though he didn^t say it, that he had found them vulgar as well. 
I don’t know what judgment he would have passed on his 
actual patrons if my relative had not been their friend; but 
under the circumstances he abstained from comment. 

None was necessary, however, for before the lady in 
question brought her visit to a close they honoured me with 
an invitation to dinner, which I accepted. There was a 
largeish party on the occasion, but I confess I thought of 
Brooksmith rather more than of the seated company. They 
required no depth of attention — they were all referable to 
usual, irredeemable, inevitable types. It was the world of 
cheerful commonplace and conscious gentility and prosperous 
density, a full-fed, material, insular world, a world of hideous 
florid plate and ponderous order and thin conversation. There 
was not a word said about Byron. Nothing would have 
induced me to look at Brooksmith in the course of the repast, 
and I felt sure that not even my overturning the wine would 
have induced him to meet my eye. We were in intellectual 
sympathy — we felt, as regards each other, a kind of social 
responsibility. In short we had been in Arcadia together, and 
we had both come to this\ No wonder we were ashamed to 
be confronted. When he helped on my overcoat, as I was 
going away, we parted, for the first time since the earliest 
days in Mansfield Street, in silence. I thought he looked lean 
and wasted, and I guessed that his new place was not more 
‘‘human” than liis previous one. There was plenty of beef 
and beer, but there was no reciprocity. The question for him 
to have asked before accepting the position would have been 
not ‘‘How many footmen are kept.^” but “How much 
imagination?” 

The next time I went to the house — I confess it was not 
very soon — I encountered his successor, a personage who 
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evidently enjoyed the good fortune of never having quitted 
his natural level. Could any be higher? he seemed to ask — 
over the heads of three footmen and even of some visitors. 
He made me feel as if Brooksmith were dead; but I didn’t 
dare to inquire — I couldn’t have borne his “I haven’t the least 
idea, sir.” I despatched a note to the address Brooksmith had 
given me after Mr. Offord’s death, but I received no answer. 
Six months later, however, I was favoured with a visit from 
an elderly, dreary, dingy person, who introduced herself to 
me as Mr. Brooksmith’s aunt and from whom I learned that 
he was out of place and out of health and had allowed her 
to come and say to me that if I could spare half-an-hour to 
look in at him he would take it as a rare honour. 

I went the next day — his messenger had given me a new 
address — and found my friend lodged in a short sordid street 
in Marylebone, one of those comers of London that wear the 
last expression of sickly meanness. The room into which I 
was shown was above the small establishment of a dyer and 
cleaner who had inflated kid gloves and discoloured shawls 
in his shop-front. There was a great deal of grimy infant life 
up and down the place, and there was a hot, moist smell 
within, as of the “boiling” of dirty linen. Brooksmith sat with 
a blanket over his legs at a clean little window, where, from 
behind stiff bluish- white curtains, he could look across at a 
huckster’s and a tinsmith's and a small greasy public-house. 
He had passed through an illness and was convalescent, and 
his mother, as well as his aunt, was in attendance on him. I 
liked the mother, who was bland and intensely humble, but 
I didn’t much fancy the aunt, whom I connected, perhaps 
unjustly, with the opposite public-house (she seemed some- 
how to be greasy with the same grease), and whose furtive 
eye followed every movement of my hand, as if to see if it 
were not going into my pocket. It didn’t take this direction — 
I couldn’t, unsolicited, put myself at that sort of ease with 
Brooksmith. Several times the door of the room opened, and 
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mysterious old women peeped in and shuffled back again. 
I don’t know who they were; poor Brooksmith seemed 
encompassed with vague, prying, beery females. 

He was vague himself, and evidently weak, and much 
embarrassed, and not an allusion was made between us to 
Mansfield Street. The vision of the salon of which he had been 
an ornament hovered before me, however, by contrast, 
sufficiently. He assured me that he was really getting better, 
and his mother remarked that he would come round if he 
could only get his spirits up. The aunt echoed this opinion, 
and I became more sure that in her own case she knew where 
to go for such a purpose. I’m afraid I was rather weak with 
my old friend, for I neglected the opportunity, so exception- 
ally good, to rebuke the levity which had led him to throw 
up honourable positions — fine, stiff, steady berths, with 
morning prayers, as I knew, attached to one of them — in 
Bayswater and Belgravia. Very likely his reasons had been 
profane and sentimental; he didn’t want morning prayers, he 
wanted to be somebody’s dear fellow; but I couldn’t be the 
person to rebuke him. He shuffled these episodes out of sight 
— saw that he had no wish to discuss them. I perceived 
further, strangely enough, that it would probably be a 
questionable pleasure for him to see me again: he doubted 
now even of my power to condone his aberrations. He didn’t 
wish to have to explain; and his behaviour, in future, was 
likely to need explanation. When I bade him farewell he 
looked at me a moment with eyes that said everything: 
“How can I talk about those exquisite years in this place, 
before these people, with the old women poking their 
heads ia^ It was very good of you to come to see me — it 
wasn’t my idea; she brought you. We’ve said everything; it’s 
over; you’ll lose all patience with me, and I’d rather you 
shouldn’t see the rest.’’ I sent him some money, in a letter, 
the next day, but I saw the rest only in the light of a barren 
sequel. 
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A whole year after my visit to him I became aware once, 
in dining out, that Brooksmith was one of the several servants 
who hovered behind our chairs. He had not opened the door 
of the house to me, and I had not recognised him in the 
cluster of retainers in the hall. This time I tried to catch his 
eye, but he never gave me a chance, and when he handed me 
a dish I could only be careful to thank him audibly. Indeed 
I partook of two entries of which I had my doubts, sub- 
sequently converted into certainties, in order not to snub him. 
He looked well enough in health, but much older, and wore, 
in an exceptionally marked degree, the glazed and expression- 
less mask of the British domestic Je race, I saw with dismay 
that if I had not known him I should have taken him, on the 
showing of his countenance, for an extravagant illustration of 
irresponsive servile gloom. I said to myself that he had 
become a reactionary, gone over to the Philistines, thrown 
himself into religion, the religion of his “place,** like a foreign 
lady sur le retour, I divined moreover that he was only 
engaged for the evening — ^he had become a mere waiter, had 
joined the band of the white-waistcoated who “go out.” 
There was something pathetic in this fact, and it was a terrible 
vulgarisation of Brooksmith. It was the mercenary prose of 
butlerhood; he had given up the struggle for the poetry. If 
reciprocity was what he had missed, where was the reciprocity 
now.^ Only in the bottoms of the wineglasses and the five 
shillings (or whatever they get), clapped into his hand by 
tlie permanent man. However, I supposed he had taken 
up a precarious branch of his profession because after 
all it sent him less downstairs. His relations with London 
society were more superficial, but they were of course 
more various. As I went away, on this occasion, I looked 
out for him eagerly among the four or five attendants 
whose perpendicular persons, fluting the walls of London 
passages, are supposed to lubricate the process of de- 
parture; but he was not on duty. I asked one of the others 
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if he were not in the house, and received the prompt answen 
“Just left, sir. Anything I can do for you, sir?’* I wanted 
to say “Please give him my kind regards”; but I abstained; 
I didn’t want to compromise him, and I never came across 
him again. 

Often and often, in dining out, I looked for him, some- 
times accepting invitations on purpose to multiply the chances 
of my meeting him. But always in vain; so that as I met many 
other members of the casual class over and over again, I at 
last adopted the theory that he always procured a list of 
expected guests beforehand and kept away from the banquets 
which he thus learned I was to grace. At last I gave up hope, 
and one day, at the end of three years, I received another visit 
from his aunt. She was drearier and dingier, almost squalid, 
and she was in great tribulation and want. Her sister, Mrs. 
Brooksmith, had been dead a year, and three months later her 
nephew had disappeared. He had always looked after her a 
bit — since her troubles; I never knew what her troubles had 
been — and now she hadn’t so much as a petticoat to pawn. 
She had also a niece, to whom she had been everything, before 
her troubles, but the niece had treated her most shameful. 
These were details; the great and romantic fact was Brook- 
smidi’s final evasion of his fate. He had gone out to wait one 
evening, as usual, in a white waistcoat she had done up for 
him with her own hands, being due at a large party up 
Kensington way. But he had never come home again, and 
had never arrived at the large party, or at any party that any 
one could make out. No trace of him had come to light — 
no gleam of the white waistcoat had pierced the obscurity of 
his doom. This news was a sharp shock to me, for I had my 
ideas about his real destination. His aged relative had 
promptly, as she said, guessed the worst. Somehow and some- 
where he had got out of the way altogether, and now I trust 
that, with characteristic deliberation, he is changing the plates 
of the immortal gods. As my depressing visitant also said, 
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he never had got his spirits up. I was fortunately able to dis- 
miss her with her own somewhat improved. But the dim ghost 
of poor Brooksmith is one of those that I see. He had indeed 
been spoiled. 
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T he poor young man hesitated and procrastinated: it cost 
him such an effort to broach the subject of terms, to speak 
of money to a person who spoke only of feelings and, as it 
were, of the aristocracy. Yet he was unwilling to take leave, 
treating his engagement as settled, without some more con- 
ventional glance in that direction than hq, could find an open- 
ing for in the manner of the large, affable lady who sat there 
drawing a pair of soiled gants de Suede through a fat, jewelled 
hand and, at once pressing and gliding, repeated over and over 
everything but the thing he would have liked to hear. He 
would have liked to hear the figure of his salary; but just as 
he was nervously about to sound that note the little boy came 
back — the little boy Mrs. Moreen had sent out of the room 
to fetch her fan. He came back without the fan, only with the 
casual observation that he couldn’t find it. As he dropped this 
cynical confession he looked straight and hard at the candidate 
for the honour of taking his education in hand. This personage 
reflected, somewhat grimly, that the first thing he should have 
to teach his little charge would be to appear to address himself 
to his mother when he spoke to her — especially not to make 
her such an improper answer as that. 

When Mrs. Moreen bethought herself of this pretext for 
getting rid of their companion, Pemberton supposed it was 
precisely to approach the delicate subject of his remuneration. 
But it had been only to say some things about her son which 
it was better that a boy of eleven shouldn’t catch. They were 
extravagantly to his advantage, save when she lowered her 
voice to sigh, tapping her left side familiarly: ‘*And all over- 
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clouded by thisy you know — all at tlie mercy of a weak- 
ness — » — !'* Pemberton gathered that the weakness was in the 
region of the heart. He had known the poor child was not 
robust: this was the basis on which he had been invited to 
treaty dirough an English lady, an Oxford acquaintance, then 
at Nice, who happened to know both his needs and those of 
the amiable American family looking out for something really 
superior in the way of a resident tutor. 

The young man’s impression of his prospective pupil, who 
had first come into the room, as if to see for himself, as soon 
as Pemberton was admitted, was not quite the soft solicitation 
the visitor had taken for granted. Morgan Moreen was, some- 
how, sickly without being delicate, and that he looked 
intelligent (it is true Pemberton wouldn’t have enjoyed his 
being stupid) only added to the suggestion that, as with his 
big mouth and big ears he really couldn’t be called pretty, 
he might be unpleasant, Pemberton was modest — he was even 
timid; and the chance that his small scholar might prove 
cleverer than himself had quite figured, to his nervousness, 
among the dangers of an untried experiment. He reflected, 
however, that these were risks one had to run when one 
accepted a position, as it was called, in a private family; when 
as yet one’s University honours had, pecuniarily speaking, 
remained barren. At any rate, when Mrs. Moreen got up as 
if to intimate that, since it was understood he would enter 
upon his duties within the week she would let him off now, 
he succeeded, in spite of the presence of the child, in squeezing 
out a phrase about the rate of payment. It was not the fault 
of the conscious smile which seemed a reference to the lady’s 
cjqjcnsive identity, if the allusion did not sound rather vulgar. 
This was exactly because she became still more gracious to 
reply: “Oh! I can assure you that all that will be quite 
regular.” 

Pemberton only wondered, while he took up his hat, what 
“all that” was to amount to — people had such different ideas. 
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Mrs. Moreen’s words, however, seemed to commit the family 
to a pledge definite enough to elidt from the child a strange 
litde comment, in the shape of the mocking;, foreign ejaculation 
“Oh, luir 

Pemberton, in some confusion, glanced at him as he walked 
slowly to the window with his back turned, his hands in his 
pockets and the air in his elderly shoulders of a boy who didn’t 
play. The young man wondered if he could teach him to play, 
though his mother had said it would never do and that this 
was why school was impossible. Mrs. Moreen exhibited no 
discomfiture; she only continued blandly: “Mr. Moreen will 
be delighted to meet your wishes. As I told you, he has been 
called to London for a week. As soon as he comes back you 
shall have it out with him.” 

This was so frank and friendly that the young man could 
only reply, laughing as his hostess laughed: “Oh! I don’t 
imagine we shall have much of a battle.” 

“They’ll give you anything you like,” the boy remarked 
unexpectedly, returning from the window. “We don’t mind 
what anything costs — ^we live awfully well.” 

“My darling, you’re too quaint!” his mother exclaimed, 
putting out to caress him a practised but ineffectual hand. He 
slipped out of it, but looked with intelligent, innocent eyes at 
Pemberton, who had already had time to notice that from one 
moment to the other his small satiric face seemed to change 
its time of life. At this moment it was infantine; yet it 
appeared also to be under the influence of curious intuitions 
and knowledges. Pemberton rather disliked precocity, and he 
was disappointed to find gleams of it in a disdplc not yet in 
his teens. Nevertheless he divined on the spot that Morgan 
wouldn’t prove a bore. He would prove on the contrary a 
kind of excitement. This idea held the young man, in spite of 
a certain repulsion. 

“You pompous litde person! We’re not extravagant!” Mrs. 
Moreen gaily protested, making another unsuccessful attempt 
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to draw the boy to her side. “You must know what to 
expect,” she went on to Pemberton. 

“The less you expect the better!” her companion inter- 
posed. “But we are people of fashion.” 

“Only so far Bsyou make us sol” Mrs. Moreen mocked, 
tenderly. “Well, then, on Friday — don’t tell me you’re super- 
stitious — and mind you don’t fail us. Then you’ll see us all. 
I’m so sorry the girls are out. I guess you’ll like the girls. 
And, you know, I've another son, quite different from this 
one.” 

“He tries to imitate me,” said Morgan to Pemberton. 

“He tries.^ Why, he’s twenty years old 1” cried Mrs. Moreen. 

“You’re very witty,” Pemberton remarked to the child — 
a proposition that his mother echoed with enthusiasm, declar- 
ing that Morgan’s sallies were the delight of the house. The 
boy paid no heed to this; he only inquired abruptly of the 
visitor, who was surprised afterwards that he hadn’t struck 
him as offensively forward; “Do you want very much to 
come.^” 

“Can you doubt it, after such a description of what I shall 
hear.^” Pemberton replied. Yet he didn’t want to come at all; 
he was coming because he had to go somewhere, thanks to 
the collapse of his fortune at the end of a year abroad, spent 
on the system of putting his tiny patrimony into a single full 
wave of experience. He had had his full wave, but he couldn’t 
pay his hotel bill. Moreover, he had caught in the boy’s eyes 
the glimpse of a far-off appeal. 

“Well, I’ll do the best I can for you,” said Morgan; with 
which he turned away again. He passed out of one of the long 
windows; Pemberton saw him go and lean on the parapet of 
the terrace. He remained there while the young man took 
leave of his mother, who, on Pemberton’s looking as if he 
expected a farewell from him, interposed with: “Leave him, 
leave him; he’s so strange!” Pemberton suspected she was 
afraid of something he might say. “He’s a genius — you’ll love 
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him," she added. "He’s much the most interesting person in 
the family." And before he could invent some civility to 
oppose to this, she wound up with: "But we’re all good, you 
know!” 

"He’s a genius — you’ll love him!" were words that re- 
curred to Pemberton before the Friday, suggesting, among 
other things, that geniuses were not invariably lovable. How- 
ever, it was all the better if there was an element that would 
make tutorship absorbing: he had perhaps taken too much 
for granted that it would be dreary. As he left the villa after 
his interview, he looked up at the balcony and saw the child 
leaning over it. "We shall have great larks!” he called up. 

Morgan hesitated a moment; then he answered, laughing: 
"By the time you come back I shall have thought of some- 
thing witty!” 

This made Pemberton say to himself: "After all he’s rather 
nice.” 


II 

On the Friday he saw them all, as Mrs. Moreen had prom- 
ised, for her husband had come back and the girls and the 
other son were at home. Mr. Moreen had a white moustache, 
a confiding manner and, in his buttonhole, the ribbon of a 
foreign order — bestowed, as Pemberton eventually learned, 
for services. For what services he never clearly ascertained: 
this was a point — one of a large number — that Mr. Moreen’s 
manner never confided. What it emphatically did confide was 
that he was a man of the world. Ulick, the firstborn, was in 
visible training for the same profession — ^under the dis- 
advantage as yet, however, of a buttonhole only feebly floral 
and a moustache with no pretensions to type. The girls had 
hair and figures and manners and small fat feet, but had never 
been out alone. As for Mrs. Moreen, Pemberton saw on a 
nearer view that her elegance was intermittent and her parts 
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didn’t always match. Her husband^ as she had promised, met 
with enthusiasm Pemberton’s ideas in regard to a salary. The 
young man had endeavoured to make them modest, and Mr. 
Moreen confided to him that he foimd them positively meagre. 
He further assured him that he aspired to be intimate with his 
children, to be their best friend, and that he was always 
looking out for them. That was what he went off for, to 
London and other places — to look out; and this vigilance was 
the theory of life, as well as the real occupation, of the whole 
family. They all looked out, for they were very frank on the 
subject of its being necessary. They desired it to be under- 
stood that they were earnest people, and also that their for- 
tune, though quite adequate for earnest people, required the 
most careful administration. Mr. Moreen, as the parent bird, 
sought sustenance for the nest. Ulick found sustenance mainly 
at the club, where Pemberton guessed that it . was usually 
served on green cloth. The girls used to do up their hair and 
their frocks themselves, and our young man felt appealed 
to to be glad, in regard to Morgan’s education, that, though it 
must naturally be of the best, it didn’t cost too much. After a 
little he was glad, forgetting at times his own needs in the 
interest inspired by the child’s nature and education and the 
pleasure of making easy terms for him. 

During the first weeks of their acquaintance Morgan had 
been as puzzling as a page in an unknown language — 
altogether different from the obvious little Anglo-Saxons 
who had misrepresented childhood to Pemberton. Indeed the 
whole mystic volume in which the boy had been bound 
demanded some practice in translation. To-day, after a con- 
siderable interval, there is something phantasmagoric, like a 
prismatic reflection or a serial novel, in Pemberton’s memory 
of the queemess of the Moreens. If it were not for a few 
tangible tokens — a lock of Morgan’s hair, cut by his own 
hand, and the half-dozen letters he got from him when they 
were separated — the whole episode and the figures peopling 
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it would seem too inconsequent for anything but dreamland. 
The queerest thing about them was their success (as it 
appeared to him for a while at the time), for he had never 
seen a family so brilliantly equipped for failure. Wasn't it 
success to have kept him so hateftilly long.^ Wasn't it success 
to have drawn him in that first morning at dijeunery the 
Friday he came — it was enough to make one superstitious — 
so that he utterly committed himself, and this not by calcula- 
tion or a mot d'ordrcy but by a happy instinct which made 
them, like a band of gipsies, work so neatly together? They 
amused him as much as if they had really been a band of 
gipsies. He was still young and had not seen much of the 
world — his English years had been intensely usual; therefore 
the reversed conventions of the Moreens (for they had their 
standards) struck him as topsyturvy. He had encountered 
nothing like them at Oxford; still less had any such note been 
struck to his younger American ear during the four years at 
Yale in which he had richly supposed himself to be reacting 
against Puritanism. The reaction of the Moreens, at any rate, 
went ever so much further. He had thought himself very 
clever that first day in hitting them all off in his mind with tlie 
term ‘‘cosmopolite." Later, it seemed feeble and colourless 
enough — confessedly, helplessly provisional. 

However, when he first applied it to them he had a degree 
of joy — for an instructor he was still empirical — ^as if from 
the apprehension that to live with them would really be to see 
life. Their sociable strangeness was an intimation of that — 
their chatter of tongues, their gaiety and good humour, their 
infinite dawdling (tliey were always getting themselves up, 
but it took forever, and Pemberton had once found Mr. 
Moreen shaving in the drawing-room), their French, their 
Italian and, in the spiced fluency, their cold, tough slices of 
American. They lived on macaroni and coffee (they had these 
articles prepared in perfection), but they knew recipes for a 
hundred other dishes. They overflowed with music and song, 
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were always humming and catching each other up, and had 
a kind of professional acquaintance with continental cities. 
They talked of “good places'* as if they had been strolling 
players. They had at Nice a villa, a carriage, a piano and a 
banjo, and they went to official parties. They were a f>erfect 
calendar of the “days** of their friends, which Pemberton 
knew them, when they were indisposed, to get out of bed to 
go to, and which made the week larger than life when Mrs. 
Moreen talked of them with Paula and Amy. Their romantic 
initiations gave their new inmate at first an almost dazzling 
sense of culture. Mrs. Moreen had translated something, at 
some former period — an author whom it made Pemberton 
feel borni never to have heard of. They could imitate Venetian 
and sing Neapolitan, and when they wanted to say something 
very particular they communicated with each other in an 
ingenious dialect of their own — ^a sort of spoken cipher, which 
Pemberton at first took for Volapuk, but which he learned to 
understand as he would not have understood Volapuk. 

“It*s the family language — Ultramoreen,** Morgan ex- 
plained to him drolly enough; but the boy rarely con- 
descended to use it himself, though he attempted colloquial 
Latin as if he had been a little prelate. 

Among all the “days** with which Mrs. Moreen’s memory 
was taxed she managed to squeeze in one of her own, which 
her friends sometimes forgot. But the house derived a 
frequented air from the number of fine people who were 
freely named there and from several mysterious men with 
foreign titles and English clothes whom Morgan called the 
princes and who, on sofas with the girls, talked French very 
loud, as if to show they were saying nothing improper. 
Pemberton wondered how the princes could ever propose in 
that tone and so publicly: he took for granted cynically that 
this was what was desired of them. Then he acknowledged 
that even for the chance of such an advantage Mrs. Moreen 
would never allow Paula and Amy to receive alone. These 
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young ladies were not at all timid, but it was just the safe- 
guards that made them so graceful. It was a houseful of 
Bohemians who wanted tremendously to be Philistines. 

In one respect, however, certainly, they achieved no rigour 
— they were wonderfully amiable and ecstatic about Morgan. 
It was a genuine tenderness, an artless admiration, equally 
strong in each. They even praised his beauty, which was small, 
and were rather afraid of him, as if they recognised that he was 
of a finer clay. They called him a little angel and a little 
prodigy and pitied his want of health effusively. Pemberton 
feared at first that their extravagance would make him hate 
the boy, but before this happened he had become extravagant 
himself. Later, when he had grown rather to hate the others, 
it was a bribe to patience for him that they were at any rate 
nice about Morgan, going on tiptoe if they fancied he was 
showing symptoms, and even giving up somebody^s “day** 
to procure him a pleasure. But mixed with this was the oddest 
wish to make him independent, as if they felt that they were 
not good enough for him. They passed him over to Pember- 
ton very much as if they wished to force a constructive 
adoption on the obliging bachelor and shirk altogether a 
responsibility. They were delighted when they perceived that 
Morgan liked his preceptor, and could think of no higher 
praise for the young man. It was strange how they contrived 
to reconcile the apjjearance, and indeed the essendal fact, of 
adoring the child with their eagerness to wash their hands of 
him. Did they want to get rid of him before he should find 
them oud Pemberton was finding them out month by month. 
At any rate, the boy’s relations turned their backs with 
exaggerated delicacy, as if to escape the charge of interfering. 
Seeing in time how little he had in common with them (it 
was by them he first obseiwed it — they proclaimed it with 
complete humility), his preceptor was moved to speculate on 
the mysteries of transmission, the far jumps of heredity. 
Where his detachment from most of the things they repre- 
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it certainly had burrowed under two or three generations. 

As for Pemberton’s own estimate of his pupil, it was a 
good while before he got the point of view, so little had he 
been prepared for it by the smug young barbarians to whom 
the tradition of tutorship, as hitherto revealed to him, had been 
adjusted. Morgan was scrappy and surprising, deficient in 
many properties supposed common to the genus and abound- 
ing in others that were the portion only of the supernaturally 
clever. One day Pemberton made a great stride: it cleared up 
the question to perceive that Morgan was supernaturally 
clever and that, though the formula was temporarily meagre, 
this would be the only assumption on which one could 
successfully deal with him. He had the general quality of a 
child for whom life had not been simplified by school, a kind 
of homebred sensibility which might have been bad for him- 
self but was charming for others, and a whole range of refine- 
ment and perception — little musical vibrations as taking as 
picked-up airs — begotten by wandering about Europe at the 
tail of his migratory tribe. This might not have been an 
education to recommend in advance, but its results with 
Morgan were as palpable as a fine texture. At the same time 
he had in his composition a sharp spice of stoicism, doubtless 
the fruit of having had to begin early to bear pain, which 
produced the impression of pluck and made it of less con- 
sequence that he might have been thought at school rather a 
polyglot little beast. Pemberton indeed quickly found himself 
rejoicing that school was out of the question: in any million 
of boys it was probably good for all but one, and Morgan was 
that millionth. It would have made him comparative and 
superior — it might have made him priggish. Pemberton 
would try to be school himself — ^a bigger seminary than five 
hundred grazing donkeys; so that, winning no prizes, the boy 
would remain unconscious and irresponsible and amusing — 
amusing, because, though life was already intense in his 
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childish nature, freshness still made there a strong draught for 
jokes. It turned out that even in the still air of Morgan's 
various disabilities jokes flourished gready. He was a pale, 
lean, acute, undeveloped little cosmopolite, who liked intellec- 
tual gymnastics and who, also, as regards the behaviour of 
mankind, had noticed more things than you might suppose, 
but who nevertheless had his proper playroom of superstitions, 
where he smashed a dozen toys a day. 


m 

At Nice once, towards evening, as the pair sat resting in the 
open air after a walk, looking over the sea at the pink western 
lights, Morgan said suddenly to his companion: “Do you like 
it — you know, being with us all in this intimate way.^“ 

“My dear fellow, why should I stay if I didn't^" 

“How do I know you will stay? Fm almost sure you wont, 
very long." 

“I hope you don’t mean to dismiss me," said Pemberton. 

Morgan considered a moment, looking at the sunset. “I 
think if I did right I ought to." 

“Well, I know Fm supposed to instruct you in virtue; but 
in that case don’t do right." 

“You’re very young — ^fortunately," Morgan went on, 
turning to him again. 

“Oh yes, compared with you!" 

“Therefore, it won’t matter so much if you do lose a lot of 
time." 

“That’s the way to look at it," said Pemberton accom- 
modatingly. 

They were silent a minute; after which the boy asked: “Do 
you like my father and mother very much?" 

“Dear me, yes. They’re charming people." 

Morgan received this with another silence; then, un- 
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expectedly, familiarly, but at the same time affectionately, he 
remarked: “You're a jolly old humbug!" 

For a particular reason the words made Pemberton change 
colour. The boy noticed in an instant that he had turned red, 
whereupon he turned red himself and the pupil and the master 
exchanged a longish glance in which there was a consciousness 
of many more things than are usually touched upon, even 
tacitly, in such a relation. It produced for Pemberton an 
embarrassment; it raised, in a shadowy form, a question (this 
was the first glimpse of it), which was destined to play as 
singular and, as he imagined, owing to the altogether peculiar 
conditions, an unprecedented part in his intercourse with his 
little companion. Later, when he found himself talking with 
this small boy in a way in which few small boys could ever 
have been talked with, he thought of that clumsy moment on 
the bench at Nice as the dawn of an understanding that had 
broadened. What had added to the clumsiness then was that 
he thought it his duty to declare to Morgan that he might 
abuse him (Pemberton) as much as he liked, but must never 
abuse his parents. To this Moi^an had the easy reply that he 
hadn't dreamed of abusing them; which appeared to be true; 
it put Pemberton in the wrong. 

“Then why am I a humbug for saying / think them 
charming?" the young man asked, conscious of a certain 
rashness. 

“Well — they’re no\.your parents." 

“They love you better than anything in the world — never 
forget that," said Pemberton. 

“Is that why you like them so much?" 

“They're very kind to me," Pemberton replied, evasively. 

“You are a humbug!" laughed Morgan, passing an arm into 
his tutor’s. He leaned against him, looking off at the sea again 
and swinging his long, thin legs. 

“Don't kick my shins," said Pemberton, while he reflected: 
“Hang it, I can't complain of them to the child!" 
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“There’s another reason, too,” Morgan went on, keeping 
his legs still. 

“Another reason for what^” 

“Besides their not being your parents.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Pemberton. 

“Well, you will before long. All right!” 

Pemberton did understand, fully, before long; but he made 
a fight even with himself before he confessed it. He thought 
it the oddest thing to have a struggle with the child about. 
He wondered he didn’t detest the child for launching him 
in such a struggle. But by the time it began the resource of 
detesting the child was closed to him. Morgan was a special 
case, but to know him was to accept him on his own odd 
terms. Pemberton had spent his aversion to special cases 
before arriving at knowledge. When at last he did arrive be 
felt that he was in an extreme predicament. Against every 
interest he had attached himself. They would have to meet 
things together. Before they went home that evening, at 
Nice, the boy had said, clinging to his arm: 

“Well, at any rate you’ll hang on to the last.” 

“To the last?” 

“Till you’re fairly beaten.” 

ought to be fairly beaten!” cried the young man, 
drawing him closer. 


IV 

A year after Pemberton had come to live with them Mr. 
and Mrs. Moreen suddenly gave up the villa at Nice. Pember- 
ton had got used to suddenness, having seen it practised on a 
considerable scale during two jerky little tours — one in 
Switzerland the first summer, and the other late in the winter, 
when they all ran down to Florence and then, at the end of 
ten days, liking it much less than they had intended, straggled 
back in mysterious depression. They had returned to Nice 
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“for ever/* as they said; but this didn’t prevent them from 
squeezing, one rainy, muggy May night, into a second-^lass 
railway-carriage — you could never tell by which class they 
would travel — ^where Pemberton helped them to stow aWay 
a wonderful collection of bundles and bags. The explanation 
of this manoeuvre was that they had determined to spend the 
summer “in some bracing place”; but in Paris they dropped 
into a small furnished apartment — ^a fourth floor in a third- 
rate avenue, where there was a smell on the staircase and the 
portier was hateful — ^and passed the next four months in blank 
indigence. 

The better part of this baffled sojourn was for the preceptor 
and his pupil, who, visiting the Invalides and Notre Dame, 
the Condergerie and all the museums, took a hundred re- 
munerative rambles. They learned to know their Paris, which 
was useful, for they came back another year for a longer stay, 
the general character of which in Pemberton’s memory to-day 
mixes pitiably and confusedly with that of the first. He sees 
Morgan’s shabby knickerbockers — the everlasting pair that 
didn’t match his blouse and that as he grew longer could only 
grow faded. He remembers the particular holes in his three or 
four pairs of coloured stockings, 

Morgan was dear to his mother, but he never was better 
dressed than was absolutely necessary — partly, no doubt, by 
his own fault, for he was as indifferent to his appearance as 
a German philosopher. “My dear fellow, you are coming to 
pieces,” Pemberton would say to him in sceptical remon- 
strance; to which the child would reply, looking at him 
serenely up and down: “My dear fellow, so are you! I don’t 
want to cast you in the shade.” Pemberton could have no 
rejoinder for this — the assertion so closely represented the 
fact If however the deficiencies of his own wardrobe were a 
chapter by themselves he didn’t like his little charge to look 
too poor. Later he used to say; “Well, if we are poor, why, 
after all, shouldn’t we look itf ” and he consoled himself with 
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thinking there was something rather elderly and gentlemanly 
in Morgan's seediness — it differed from the untidiness of 
the urchin who plays and spoils his things. He could trace 
perfectly the degrees by which, in proportion as her little 
son confined himself to his tutor for society, Mrs. Moreen 
shrewdly forbore to renew his garments. She did nothing 
that didn't show, neglected him because he escaped notice, 
and then, as he illustrated this clever policy, discouraged at 
home his public appearances. Her position was logical enough 
— those members of her family who did show had to be 
showy. 

During this period and several others Pemberton was quite 
aware of how he and his comrade might strike people; wander- 
ing languidly through the Jardin des Plantes as if they had 
nowhere to go, sitting, on the winter days, in the galleries of 
the Louvre, so splendidly ironical to the homeless, as if for 
the advantage of the calorifire. They joked about it sometimes: 
it was the sort of joke that was perfectly within the boy's 
compass. They figured themselves as part of the vast, vague, 
hand-to-mouth multitude of the enormous city and pretended 
they were proud of their position in it — it showed them such 
a lot of life and made them conscious of a sort of democratic 
brotherhood. If Pemberton could not feel a sympathy in 
destitution with his small companion (for after all Morgan's 
fond parents would never have let him really suffer), the boy 
would at least feel it with him, so it came to the same thing. 
He used sometimes to wonder what people would think they 
were — fancy they were looked askance at, as if it might 
be a suspected case of kidnapping. Morgan wouldn't be 
taken for a young patrician with a preceptor — he wasn't smart 
enough; though he might pass for his companion’s sickly little 
brother. Now and then he had a five-franc piece, and except 
once, when they bought a couple of lovely neckties, one of 
which he made Pemberton accept, they laid it out scientifically 
in old books. It was a great day, always spent on the quays. 
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rummaging among the dusty boxes that garnish the parapets. 
These were occasions that hdped them to live, for their books 
ran low very soon after the beginning of their acquaintance. 
Pemberton had a good many in England, but he was obliged 
to write to a friend and ask him kindly to get some fellow to 
give him something for them. 

If the bracing climate was untasted that summer the young 
man had an idea that at the moment they were about to make 
a push the cup had been dashed from their lips by a move- 
ment of his own. It had been his first blow-out, as he called 
it, with his patrons; his first successful attempt (though there 
was litde other success about it), to bring them to a con- 
sideration of his impossible position. As the ostensible eve 
of a costly journey the moment struck him as a good one to 
put in a signal protest — to present an ultimatum. Ridiculous 
as it sounded he had never yet been able to compass an un- 
interrupted private interview with the elder pair or with either 
of them singly. They were always flanked by their elder 
children, and poor Pemberton usually had his own little 
charge at his side. He was conscious of its being a house in 
whicli the surface of one's delicacy got rather smudged; 
nevertheless he had kept the bloom of his scruple against 
announcing to Mr. and Mrs. Moreen with publicity that he 
couldn’t go on longer without a little money. He was still 
simple enough to suppose Ulick and Paula and Amy might 
not know that since his arrival he had only had a hundred and 
forty francs; and he was magnanimous enough to wish not 
to compromise their parents in their eyes. Mr. Moreen now 
listened to him, as he listened to every one and to everything, 
like a man of the world, and seemed to appeal to him — though 
not of course too grossly — to try and be a little more of one 
himself. Pemberton recognised the importance of the char- 
acter from the advantage it gave Mr. Moreen. He was not 
even confused, whereas poor Pemberton was more so than 
there was any reason for. Neither was he surprised — at least 
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any more than a gentleman had to be who freely confessed 
himself a little shocked, though not, strictly, at Pemberton. 

“We must go into this, mustn’t we, dear?” he said to his 
wife. He assured his young friend that the matter should have 
his very best attention; and he melted into space as elusively 
as if, at the door, he were taking an inevitable but deprecatory 
precedence. When, the next moment, Pemberton found him- 
self alone with Mrs. Moreen it was to hear her say: “I see, I 
see,” stroking the roundness of her chin and looking as if 
she were only hesitating between a dozen easy remedies. If 
they didn’t make their push Mr. Moreen could at least dis- 
appear for several days. During his absence his wife took up 
the subject again spontaneously, but her contribution to it 
was merely that she had thought all the while they were 
getting on so beautifully. Pemberton’s reply to this revelation 
was that unless they immediately handed him a substantial 
sum he would leave them for ever. He knew she would 
wonder how he would get away, and for a moment expected 
her to inquire. She didn’t, for which he was almost grateful 
to her, so little was he in a position to tell. 

*‘You won’t, you know you won’t — you’re too interested,” 
she said, “You are interested, you know you are, you dear, 
kind manl” She laughed, with almost condemnatory archness, 
as if it were a reproach (but she wouldn’t insist), while she 
flirted a soiled pocket-handkerchief at him. 

Pemberton’s mind was fully made up to quit die house the 
following week. This would give him time to get an answer 
to a letter he had despatched to England. If he did nothing of 
the sort — that is, if he stayed another year and then went 
away only for three months — ^it \^7^3 not merely because before 
the answer to his letter came (most unsatisfactory when it did 
arrive), Mr. Moreen generously presented him — again with 
all the precautions of a man of the world — three hundred 
francs. He was exasperated to find that Mrs. Moreen was right, 
that he couldn’t bear to leave the child* This stood out clearer 
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for the very reason that, the night of his desperate appeal to 
his patrons, he had seen fully for the first time where he was. 
Wasn’t it another proof of the success with which those 
patrons practised their arts that tliey had managed to avert 
for so long the illuminating flash? It descended upon Pember- 
ton with a luridness which perhaps would have struck a 
spectator as comically excessive, after he had returned to his 
little servile room, which looked into a close court where a 
bare, dirty opposite wall took, with the sound of shrill clatter, 
the reflection of lighted back- windows. He had simply given 
himself away to a band of adventurers. The idea, the word 
itself, had a sort of romantic horror for him — he had always 
lived on such safe lines. Later it assumed a more interesting, 
almost a soothing, sense: it pointed a moral, and Pemberton 
could enjoy a moral. The Moreens were adventurers not 
merely because they didn’t pay their debts, because they lived 
on society, but because their whole view of life, dim and 
confused and instinctive, like that of clever colour-blind 
animals, was speculative and rapacious and mean. Oh! they 
were ^^respectable,” and that only made them more immondes. 
The young man’s analysis of them put it at last very simply 
— they were adventurers because they were abject snobs. That 
was the completest account of them — it was the law of their 
being. Even when this truth became vivid to their ingenious 
inmate he remained unconscious of how much his mind had 
been prepared for it by the extraordinary little boy who had 
now become such a complication in his life. Much less could 
he then calculate on the information he was still to owe to the 
extraordinary little boy. 


But it was during the ensuing time that the real problem 
came up — the problem of how far it was excusable to discuss 
the turpitude of parents with a child of twelve, of thirteen, of 
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fourteen. Absolutely inexcusable and quite impossible it of 
course at first appeared; and indeed the question didn’t press 
for a while after Pemberton had received his three hundred 
francs. They produced a sort of lull, a relief from the sharpest 
pressure. Pemberton frugally amended his wardrobe and even 
had a few francs in his pocket. He thought the Moreens looked 
at him as if he were almost too smart, as if they ought to take 
care not to spoil him. If Mr. Moreen hadn’t been such a man of 
the world he would perhaps have said something to him about 
his neckties. But Mr. Moreen was always enough a man of 
the world to let things pass — he had certainly shown that. It 
was singular how Pemberton guessed that Morgan, though 
saying nothing about it, knew something had happened. But 
three hundred francs, especially when one owed money, 
couldn’t last for ever; and when they were gone — the boy 
knew when they were gone — Morgan did say something. The 
party had returned to Nice at the beginning of the winter, but 
not to the charming villa. They went to an hotel, where they 
stayed three months, and then they went to another hotel, 
explaining that they had left the first because they had waited 
and waited and couldn’t get the rooms they wanted. These 
apartments, the rooms they wanted, were generally very 
splendid; but fortunately they never could get them — fortun- 
ately, I mean, for Pemberton, who reflected always that if they 
had got them there would have been still less for educational 
expenses. What Morgan said at last was said suddenly, 
irrelevantly, when the moment came, in the middle of a lesson, 
and consisted of the apparently unfeeling words: “You ought 
to filcTy you know — you really ought.’’ 

Pemberton stared. He had learnt enough French slang from 
Morgan to know that to filer meant to go away. “Ah, my dear 
fellow, don’t turn me off!’’ 

Morgan pulled a Greek lexicon toward him (he used a 
Greek-German), to look out a word, instead of asking it of 
Pemberton. “You can’t go on like this, you know.’’ 
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“Like what, my hoy?** 

“You know they don’t pay you up,” said Morgan, blushing 
and turning his leaves. 

“Don’t pay me.^^” Pemberton stared again and then 
feigned amazement. “What on earth put that into your 
head?” 

“It has been there a long time,” the boy replied, continuing 
his search. 


Pemberton was silent, then he went on: “I say, what are 
you hunting for? They pay me beautifully.” 

“Tm hunting for the Greek for transparent fiction,” Mor- 
gan dropped. 

“Find that rather for gross impertinence, and disabuse your 
mind. What do I want of money?” 

“Oh, that’s another question!” 

Pemberton hesitated — ^he was drawn in different ways. The 
severely correct thing would have been to tell the boy that 
such a matter was none of his business and bid him go on 
with his lines. But they were really too intimate for that; it 
was not the way he was in the habit of treating him; there had 
been no reason it should be. On the other hand Morgan had 
quite lighted on die truth — he really shouldn’t be able to keep 
it up much longer; therefore why not let him know one’s real 
motive for forsaking him? At the same time it wasn’t decent 
to abuse to one’s pupil the family of one’s pupil; it was better 
to misrepresent than to do that. So in reply to Morgan’s last 
exclamation he just declared, to dismiss the subject, that he 
had received several payments. 

“I say — say!” the boy ejaculated, laughing. 

“That’s all right,” Pemh^on insisted. “Give me your 


written rendering.” 

Morgan pushed a copybook across the table, and his com- 
panion began to read the page, but with somgtUo^unning 
in his head that made it no sense. Lookjfl^SpAU^|^iwte 
or two he found the child’s eyes fiiiM 
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something strange in them. Then Morgan said: “Fm not afraid 
of the reality.** 

‘T haven’t yet seen the thing that you are afraid of — 1*11 
do you that justice!** 

This came out with a jump (it was perfectly true), and 
evidently gave Morgan pleasure. ‘T*ve thought of it a long 
time,** he presendy resumed. 

“Well, don’t think of it any more.” 

The child appeared to comply, and they had a comfortable 
and even an amusing hour. They had a theory that they were 
very thorough, and yet they seemed always to be in the 
amusing part of lessons, the intervals between the tunnels, 
where there were waysides and views. Yet the morning was 
brought to a violent end by Morgan’s suddenly leaning his 
arms on the table, burying his head in them and bursting into 
tears. Pemberton would have been startled at any rate; but 
he was doubly startled because, as it then occurred to him, it 
was the first time he had ever seen the boy cry. It was rather 
awful. 

The next day, after much thought, he took a decision and, 
believing it to be just, immediately acted upon it. He cornered 
Mr. and Mrs. Moreen again and informed them that if, on the 
spot, they didn’t pay him all they owed him, he would not 
only leave tlieir house, but would tell Morgan exactly what 
had brought him to it. 

“Oh, you haverit told him?” cried Mrs. Moreen, with a 
pacifying hand on her well-dressed bosom. 

“Widiout warning you? For what do you take me?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Moreen looked at each other, and Pemberton 
could see both that they were relieved and that there was a 
certain alarm in their relief. “My dear fellow,” Mr. Moreen 
demanded, “what use can you have, leading the quiet life we 
all do, for such a lot of money?” — an inquiry to which 
Pemberton made no answer, occupied as he was in perceiving 
that what passed in the mind of his patrons was something 
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like: “Oh, then, if we’ve felt that the child, dear little angel, 
has judged us and how he regards us, and we haven’t been 
betrayed, he must have guessed — and, in short, it’s generalV' 
an idea that rather stirred up Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, as Pember- 
ton had desired that it should. At the same time, if he had 
thought that his threat would do something towards bringing 
them round, he was disappointed to find they had taken for 
granted (how little they appreciated his delicacy!) that he had 
already given them away to his pupil. There was a mystic 
uneasiness in their parental breasts, and that was the way 
they had accounted for it. None the less his threat did touch 
them; for if they had escaped it was only to meet a new 
danger. Mr. Moreen appealed to Pemberton, as usual, as a 
man of the world; but his wife had recourse, for the first time 
since the arrival of their inmate, to a fine hauteur^ reminding 
him that a devoted mother, with her child, had arts that 
protected her against gross misrepresentation. 

“I should misrepresent you grossly if I accused you of 
common honesty!” the young man replied; but as he closed the 
door behind him sharply, thinking he had not done himself 
much good, while Mr. Moreen lighted another cigarette, he 
heard Mrs. Moreen shout after him, more touchingly: 

“Oh, you do, you do^ put the knife to one’s throat!” 

The next morning, very early, she came to his room. He 
recognised her knock, but he had no hope that she brought 
him money; as to which he was wrong, for she had fifty francs 
in her hand. She squeezed forward in her dressing-gown, and 
he received her in his own, between his bath-tub and his bed. 
He had been tolerably schooled by this time to the “foreign 
ways” of his hosts. Mrs. Moreen was zealous, and when she 
was zealous she didn’t care what she did; so she now sat down 
on his bed, his clothes being on the chairs, and, in her pre- 
occupation, forgot, as she glanced round, to be ashamed of 
giving him such a nasty room. What Mrs. Moreen was zealous 
about on this occasion was to persuade him that in the first 
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place she was very good-natured to bring him fifty francs, 
and, in the second, if he would only see it, he was really too 
absurd to expect to be paid. Wasn’t he paid enough, with- 
out perpetual money — ^wasn’t he paid by the comfortable, 
luxurious home that he enjoyed with them all, without 
a care, an anxiety, a solitary want^ Wasn’t he sure of his 
position, and wasn’t that everything to a young man like him, 
quite unknown, with singularly little to show, the ground of 
whose exorbitant pretensions it was not easy to discover? 
Wasn’t he paid, above all, by the delightful relation he had 
established with Morgan — quite ideal, as from master to pupil 
— and by the simple privilege of knowing and living with so 
amazingly gifted a child, than whom really — she meant 
literally what she said — there was no better company in 
Europe? Mrs. Moreen herself took to appealing to him as 
a man of the world; she said “Voyons, mon cher,” and 
‘‘My dear sir, look here now”; and urged him to be reason- 
able, putting it before him that it was really a chance for 
him. She spoke as if, according as he should be reason- 
able, he would prove himself worthy to be her son’s 
tutor and of the extraordinary confidence they had placed 
in him. 

After all, Pemberton reflected, it was only a difference of 
theory, and the theory didn’t matter much. They had hitherto 
gone on that of remunerated, as now they would go on that 
of gratuitous, service; but why should they have so many 
words about it^ Mrs. Moreen, however, continued to be con- 
vincing; sitting there with her fifty francs she talked and 
repeated, as women repeat, and bored and irritated him, while 
he leaned against the wall witli his hands in the pockets of his 
wrapper, drawing it together round his legs and looking over 
the head of his visitor at the grey negations of his window. 
She wound up with saying: “You see I bring you a definite 
proposal.” 

“A definite proposal?” 
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“To make our relations regular, as it were — to put them 
on a comfortable footing/* 

“I see — ^it*s a system,” said Pemberton. “A kind of black- 
mail.” 

Mrs. Moreen bounded up, which was what the young man 
wanted. 

“What do you mean by thatf*' 

“You practise on one*s fears — one's fears about the child 
if one should go away.” 

“And, pray, what would happen to him in that event?” 
demanded Mrs. Moreen, with majesty. 

“Why, he’d be alone with you,** 

“And pray, with whom should a child be but with those 
whom he loves most?” 

“If you think that, why don’t you dismiss me?” 

“Do you pretend that he loves you more than he loves 
us}** cried Mrs. Moreen. 

“I think he ought to. I make sacrifices for him. Though I’ve 
heard of those make, I don’t see them.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared a moment; then, with emotion, she 
grasped Pemberton’s hand. “ JFill you make it — the sacrifice?” 

Pemberton burst out laughing. “I’ll see — I’ll do what I can 
— I’ll stay a little longer. Your calculation is just — I do hate 
intensely to give him up; I’m fond of him and he interests me 
deeply, in spite of the inconvenience I suffer. You know my 
situation perfectly; I haven’t a penny in the world, and, 
occupied as I am with Morgan, I’m unable to earn money.” 

Mrs. Moreen tapped her undressed arm with her folded 
bank-note. “Can’t you write articles? Can’t you translate, as 
Ido}** 

“I don’t know about translating; it’s wretchedly paid.” 

“I am glad to earn what I can,” said Mrs. Moreen virtuously, 
with her head high. 

“You ought to tell me who. you do it for.” Pemberton 
paused a moment, and she said nothing; so he added; “I’ve 
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tried to turn off some little sketches, but the magazines won’t 
have them — they’re declined with thanks.” 

“You see then you’re not such a phoenix — to have such 
pretensions,” smiled his interlocutress. 

“I haven’t time to do things properly,” Pemberton went 
on. Then as it came over him that he was almost abjectly 
good-natured to give these explanations he added: “If I stay 
on longer it must be on one condition — that Morgan shall 
know distinctly on what footing I am.” 

Mrs. Moreen hesitated. “Surely you don’t want to show off 
to a child.^” 

“To show you off, do you mean.^” 

Again Mrs. Moreen hesitated, but this time it was to pro- 
duce a still finer flower. And you talk of blackmail !” 

“You can easily prevent it,” said Pemberton. 

“And you talk of practising on fears,” Mrs. Moreen con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, there’s no doubt I’m a great scoundrel.” 

His visitor looked at him a moment — it was evident that 
she was sorely bothered. Then she thrust out her money at 
him. “Mr. Moreen desired me to give you this on account.” 

“I’m much obliged to Mr. Moreen; but we have no 
account.” 

“You won’t take it?*' 

“That leaves me more free,” said Pemberton. 

“To poison my darling’s mind.^” groaned Mrs. Moreen. 

“Oh, your darling’s mind!” laughed the young man. 

She fixed him a moment, and he thought she was going to 
break out tormentedly, pleadingly: “For God’s sake, tell me 
what is in it!” But she checked this impulse — anoAer was 
stronger. She pocketed the money — the crudity of the alter- 
native was comical — ^and swept out of the room with the 
desperate concession: “You may tell him any horror you 
likel” 
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VI 

A couple of days after this, during which Pemberton had 
delayed to profit by Mrs. Moreen’s permission to tell her son 
any horror, the two had been for a quarter of an hour walking 
together in silence when the boy became sociable again witli 
the remark: “1*11 tell you how I know it; I know it through 
Zenobie.” 

“Z^nobie.^ Who in the world is sheV* 

“A nurse I used to have — ever so many years ago. A 
charming woman. I liked her awfully, and she liked me.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes. What is it you know 
through her.^” 

“Why, what their idea is. She went away because they 
didn’t pay her. She did like me awfully, and she stayed two 
years. She told me all about it — that at last she could never 
get her wages. As soon as they saw how much she liked me 
tliey stopped giving her anything. They thought she’d stay 
for nothing, out of devotion. And she did stay ever so long 
— as long as she could. She was only a poor girl. She used to 
send money to her mother. At last she couldn’t afford it any 
longer, and she went away in a fearful rage one night — I 
mean of course in a rage against them. She cried over me 
tremetidously, she hugged me nearly to death. She told me 
all about it,” Morgan repeated. “She told me it was their idea. 
So I guessed, ever so long ago, that they have had the same 
idea with you.” 

“Z^nobie was very shrewd,” said Pemberton. “And she 
made you so.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t Zdnobie; that was nature. And experi- 
ence!” Morgan laughed. 

“Well, Z^nobie was a part of your experience.” 

“Certainly I was a part of hers, poor dear!” the boy 
exclaimed. “And I’m a part of yours.” 

F.S.H.J. D 
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“A very important part. But I don't see how you know 
that I've been treated like Z^nobie." 

“Do you take me for an idiot^" Morgan asked. “Haven't 
I been conscious of what we've been through together.^" 

“What we've been through?'' 

“Our privations — our dark days." 

“Oh, our days have been bright enough." 

Morgan went on in silence for a moment. Then he said; 
“My dear fellow, you're a hero!" 

“Well, you're another!" Pemberton retorted. 

“No, I'm not; but I'm not a baby. I won't stand it any 
longer. You must get some occupation that pays. I'm ashamed, 
I'm ashamed!" quavered the boy in a little passionate voice 
that was very touching to Pemberton. 

“We ought to go off and live somewhere together," said 
the young man. 

“I'll go like a shot if you’ll take me." 

“I'd get some work that would keep us both afloat," 
Pemberton continued. 

“So would I. Why shouldn't I work? I ain't such a 
critinX' 

“The difficulty is that your parents wouldn't hear of it," 
said Pemberton. “They would never part with you; they 
worship the ground you tread on. Don't you see the proof 
of it^ They don't dislike me; they wish me no harm; they're 
very amiable people; but they're perfectly ready to treat me 
badly for your sake." 

The silence in which Morgan received this graceful 
sophistry struck Pemberton somehow as expressive. After a 
moment Morgan repeated; “You are a hero!" Then he added; 
“They leave me with you altogether. You’ve all the responsi- 
bility. They put me off on you from morning till night. Why, 
then, should they object to my taking up with you com- 
pletely? I’d help you.” 

“They're not particularly keen about my being helped, and 
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they delight in thinking of you as theirs. They’re tremendously 
proud of you.” 

“I’m not proud of them. But you know Mar,” Morgan 
returned. 

“Except for the little matter we speak of they’re charming 
people,” said Pemberton, not taking up the imputation of 
lucidity, but wondering greatly at the child’s own, and 
especially at this fresh reminder of something he had been 
conscious of from the first — the strangest thing in the boy’s 
large little composition, a temper, a sensibility, even a sort 
of ideal, which made him privately resent the general quality 
of his kinsfolk. Morgan had in secret a small loftiness which 
begot an element of reflection, a domestic scorn not im- 
perceptible to his companion (though they never had any 
talk about it), and absolutely anomalous in a juvenile nature, 
especially when one noted that it had not made this nature 
“old-fashioned,” as the word is of children — quaint or 
wizened or offensive. It was as if he had been a little gentle- 
man and had paid the penalty by discovering that he was the 
only such person in the family. This comparison didn’t make 
him vain; but it could make him melancholy and a trifle 
austere. When Pemberton guessed at these young dimnesses 
he saw him serious and gallant, and was partly drawn on and 
partly checked, as if with a scruple, by the charm of attempt- 
ing to sound the little cool shallows which were quickly 
growing deeper. When he tried to figure to himself the morn- 
ing twilight of childhood, so as to deal with it safely, he 
perceived that it was never fixed, never arrested, that ignor- 
ance, at the instant one touched it, was already flushing faintly 
into knowledge,, that there was nothing that at a given 
moment you could say a clever child didn’t know. It seemed 
to him that he both knew too much to imagine Morgan’s 
simplicity and too little to disembroil his tangle. 

The boy paid no heed to his last remark; he only went 
on: “I should have spoken to them about their idea, as 
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I call it, long ago, if I hadn’t been sure what they would 
say.” 

“And what would they say.^” 

“Just what they said about what poor Z^nobie told me — 
that it was a horrid, dreadful story, that they had paid her 
every penny they owed her.” 

“Well, perhaps they had,” said Pemberton. 

“Perhaps they’ve paid you!” 

“Let us pretend they have, and nen par Ions plus^ 

“They accused her of lying and cheating,” Morgan insisted 
perversely. “That’s why I don’t want to speak to them.” 

“Lest they should accuse me, too.^” 

To this Morgan made no answer, and his companion, look- 
ing down at hini (the boy turned his eyes, which had filled, 
away), saw that he couldn’t have trusted himself to utter. 

“You’re right. Don’t squeeze them,” Pemberton pursued. 
“Except for that, they are charming people.” 

“Except for their lying and their cheating.^” 

“I say — I say!” cried Pemberton, imitating a little tone of 
the lad’s which was itself an imitation. 

“We must be frank, at the last; we must come to an under- 
standing,” said Morgan, with the importance. of the small 
boy who lets himself think he is arranging great affairs — 
almost playing at shipwreck or at Indians. “I know all about 
everytliing,” he added, 

“I daresay your father has his reasons,” Pemberton 
observed, too vaguely, as he was aware. 

“For lying and cheating.^” 

“For saving and managing and turning his means to the 
best account. He has plenty to do with his money. You’re an 
expensive family.” 

“Yes, I’m very expensive,” Morgan rejoined, in a manner 
which made his preceptor burst out laughing. 

“He’s saving foryow,” said Pemberton. “They think of 
you in everything they do.” 
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“He might save a little ** The boy paused. Pemberton 

waited to hear what. Then Morgan brought out oddly: “A 
little reputation.** 

“Oh, there*s plenty of that. That*s all right!** 

“Enough of it for die people they know, no doubt. The 
people they know are awful.** 

“Do you mean the princes.^ We mustn*t abuse the 
princes.** 

“Why not? They haven’t married Paula — they haven’t 
married Amy. They only clean out Ulick.” 

“You do know everything!” Pemberton exclaimed. 

“No, I don’t, after all. I don’t know what they live on, or 
how they live, or why they live! What have they got and how 
did they get it? Are they rich, are they poor, or have they a 
modeste aisance} Why are they always chiveying about — 
living one year like ambassadors and the next like paupers? 
Who are they, anyway, and what are they? I’ve thought of 
all that — I’ve thought of a lot of things. They’re so beastly 
worldly. That’s what I hate most — oh. I’ve seen it! All they 
care about is to make an appearance and to pass for something 
or other. What do they want to pass for? What do they, Mr. 
Pemberton?” 

“You pause for a reply,” said Pemberton, treating the 
inquiry as a joke, yet wondering too, and greatly struck with 
die boy’s intense, if imperfect, vision. “I haven’t the least 
idea.” 

“And what good does it do? Haven’t I seen the way people 
treat them — the ‘nice* people, the ones they want to know? 
They’ll take anything from them — they’ll lie down and be 
trampled on. The nice ones hate that — they just sicken them. 
You’re the only really nice person we know.” 

« “Are you sure? They don’t lie down for me!” 

“Well, you shan’t lie down for them. You’ve got to go — 
that’s what you’ve got to do,” said Morgan. 

“And what will become of you.^” 
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“Oh, Fm growing up. I shall get off before long. Fll see 
you later.*' 

“You had better let me finish you,** Pemberton urged, 
lending himself to the child's extraordinarily competent 
attitude. 

Morgan stopped in their walk, looking up at him. He had 
to look up much less than a couple of years before — he had 
grown, in his loose leanness, so long and high. “Finish me?** 
he echoed. 

“There are such a lot of jolly things we can do together yet. 
I want to turn you out — want you to do me credit.** 

Morgan continued to look at him. “To give you credit — 
do you mean?** 

“My dear fellow, you're too clever to live.** 

“That’s just what Fm afraid you think. No, no; it isn't fair 
— can’t endure it. We’ll part next week. The sooner it’s over 
the sooner to sleep.** 

“If I hear of anything — any otlier chance, I promise to go," 
said Pemberton. 

Morgan consented to consider this. “But you’ll be honest," 
he demanded; “you won’t pretend you haven’t heard?" 

“Fm much more likely to pretend I have." 

“But what can you hear of, this way, stuck in a hole with 
us? You ought to be on the spot, to go to England — you 
ought to go to America." 

“One would think you were my tutor!’’ said Pemberton. 

Morgan walked on, and after a moment he began again: 
“Well, now that you know that I know and that we look 
at the facts and keep nothing back — ^it's much more 
comfortable, isn’t it?" 

“My dear boy, it’s so amusing, so interesting, that it surely 
will be quite impossible for me to forgo such hours as 
these." 

This made Morgan stop once more. “You do keep some- 
diing back. Oh, you’re not straight — ^7 am!" 
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‘"Why am I not straight^” 

“Oh, you’ve got your idea!” 

“My idea?” 

“Why, that I probably shan’t live, and that you can stick 
it out till I’m removed.” 

“You are too clever to live!” Pemberton repeated. 

“I call it a mean idea,” Morgan pursued. “But I shall punish 
you by the way I hang on.” 

“Look out or I’ll poison you!” Pemberton laughed. 

“Fm stronger and better every year. Haven’t you noticed 
that there hasn’t been a doctor near me since you came?” 

“/’/n your doctor,” said the young man, taking his arm and 
drawing him on again. 

Morgan proceeded, and after a few steps he gave a sigh of 
mingled weariness and relief. “Ah, now that we look at the 
facts, it’s all right!” 


vn 

They looked at the facts a good deal after this; and one of 
the first consequences of their doing so was that Pemberton 
stuck it out, as it were, for the purpose. Morgan made the 
facts so vivid and so droll, and at the same time so bald and 
so ugly, that there was fascination in talking them over with 
him, just as there would have been heartlessness in leaving 
him alone with them. Now that they had such a number of 
perceptions in common it was useless for the pair to pretend 
that they didn’t judge such people; but the very judgment, 
and the exchange of perceptions, created another tie. Morgan 
had never been so interesting as now that he himself was 
made plainer by the sidelight of these confidences. What 
came out in it most was the soreness of his characteristic pride. 
He had plenty of that, Pembe^rton felt — so much that it was 
perhaps well it should have had to take some early bruises. 
He would have liked his people to be gallant, and he had 
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waked up too soon to the sense that they were perpetually 
swallowing humble-pie. His mother would consume any 
amount, and his father would consume even more than his 
mother. He had a theory that Ulick had wriggled out of an 
“affair” at Nice: there had once been a flurry at home, a 
regular panic, after which they all went to bed and took 
medicine, not to be accounted for on any other supposition. 
Morgan had a romantic imagination, fed by poetry and his- 
tory, and he would have liked those who “bore his name” 
(as he used to say to Pemberton with the humour that made 
his sensitiveness manly) to have a proper spirit. But their 
one idea was to get in with people who didn’t want them and 
to take snubs as if they were honourable scars. Why people 
didn’t want them more he didn’t know — that was people’s 
own affair; after all they were not superficially repulsive — 
they were a hundred times cleverer than most of the dreary 
grandees, the “poor swells” they rushed about Europe to 
catch up with. “After all, tliey are amusing — they are!” 
Morgan used to say, with the wisdom of the ages. To which 
Pemberton always replied: “Amusing — the great Moreen 
troupe? Why, they’re altogether delightful; and if it were not 
for the hitch that you and I (feeble performers!) make in the 
ensemble^ they would carty everything before them,” 

What the boy couldn’t get over was that this particular 
blight seemed, in a tradition of self-respect, so undeserved and 
so arbitrary. No doubt people had a right to take the line they 
liked; but why should his people have liked the line of 
pushing and toadying and lying and cheating? What had 
their forefathers — all decent folk, so far as he knew — done to 
them, or what had he done to them? Who had poisoned their 
blood with the fifth-rate social ideal, the fixed idea of making 
smart acquaintances and getting into the monde chky especially 
when it was foredoomed to failure and exposure? They 
showed so what they were after; that was what made the 
people they wanted not want them. And never a movement of 
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dignity, never a throb of shame at looking each other in the 
face, never any independence or resentment or disgust. If 
his father or his brother would only knock some one down 
once or twice a year! Clever as they were they never guessed 
how they appeared. They were good-natured, yes — as good- 
natured as Jews at the doors of clothing-shops I But was that 
the model one wanted one’s family to follow? Morgan had 
dim memories of an old grandfather, the maternal, in New 
York, whom he had been taken across the ocean to see, at the 
age of five: a gentleman with a high neckcloth and a good deal 
of pronunciation, who wore a dress-coat in the morning, 
which made one wonder what he wore in the evening, and 
had, or was supposed to have, “property” and something to 
do with the Bible Society. It couldn’t have been but that Ae 
was a good type. Pemberton himself remembered Mrs. Clancy, 
a widowed sister of Mr. Moreen’s, who was as irritating as a 
moral tale and had paid a fortnight’s visit to the family at 
Nice shortly after he came to live with them. She was “pure 
and refined,” as Amy said, over the banjo, and had the air of 
not knowing what they meant and of keeping something back. 
Pemberton judged that what she kept back was an approval 
of many of their ways; therefore it was to be supposed that 
she too was of a good type, and that Mr. and Mrs. Moreen 
and Ulick and Paula and Amy might easily have been better 
if they would. 

But that they wouldn’t was more and more perceptible from 
day to day. They continued to “chivey,” as Morgan called it, 
and in due time became aware of a variety of reasons for 
proceeding to Venice. They mentioned a great many of them 
— they were always strikingly frank, and had the brightest 
friendly chatter, at the late foreign breakfast in especial, 
before the ladies had made up their faces, when they leaned 
their arms on the table, had something to follow the demi- 
tasse^ and, in the heat of familiar discussion as to what they 
“really ought” to do, fell inevitably into the languages in 
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which they could tutoyer. Even Pemberton liked them, then; 
he could endure even Ulick when he heard him give his little 
flat voice for the “sweet sea-city/' That was what made him 
have a sneaking kindness for them — that they were so out of 
the workaday world and kept him so out of it. The summer 
had waned when, with cries of ecstasy, they all passed out on 
the balcony that overhung the Grand Canal; the sunsets were 
splendid — the Dorringtons had arrived. The Dorringtons 
were the only reason they had not talked of at breakfast; but 
the reasons that they didn’t talk of at breakfast always came 
out in the end. The Dorringtons, on the other hand, came out 
very little; or else, when they did, they stayed — as was 
natural — for hours, during which periods Mrs. Moreen and 
the girls sometimes called at their hotel (to see if they had 
returned) as many as three times running. The gondola was 
for the ladies; for in Venice too there were “days,” which 
Mrs. Moreen knew in their order an hour after she arrived. 
She immediately took one herself, to which the Dorringtons 
never came, though on a certain occasion when Pemberton 
and his pupil were together at St. Mark’s — where, taking the 
best walks they had ever had and haunting a hundred churches, 
they spent a great deal of time — they saw the old lord turn 
up with Mr. Moreen and Ulick, who showed him the dim 
basilica as if it belonged to them. Pemberton noted how much 
less, among its curiosities. Lord Dorrington carried himself 
as a man of the world; wondering too whether, for such 
services, his companions took a fee from him. The autumn, 
at any rate, waned, the Dorringtons departed, and Lord Ver- 
schoyle, the eldest son, had proposed neither for Amy nor 
for Paula. 

One sad November day, while the wind roared round the 
old palace and the rain lashed tlie lagoon, Pemberton, for 
exercise and even somewhat for warmth (the Moreens were 
horribly frugal about fires — it was a cause of suffering to 
their inmate), walked up and down the big bare sala with his 
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pupil. The scagliola floor was cold, the high battered case- 
ments shook in the storm, and the stately decay of the place 
was unrelieved by a particle of furniture. Pemberton's spirits 
were low, and it came over him that the fortune of the 
Moreens was now even lower. A blast of desolation, a pro- 
phecy of disaster and disgrace, seemed to draw through the 
comfortless hall. Mr. Moreen and Ulick were in the Piazza, 
looking out for something, strolling drearily, in mackintoshes, 
under the arcades; but still, in spite of mackintoshes, un- 
mistakable men of the world. Paula and Amy were in bed — 
it might have been thought they were staying there to keep 
warm. Pemberton looked askance at die boy at his side, to 
see to what extent he was conscious of these portents. But 
Morgan, luckily for him, was now mainly conscious of grow- 
ing taller and stronger and indeed of being in his fifteenth 
year. This fact was intensely interesting to him — it was the 
basis of a private theory (which, however, he had imparted 
to his tutor) that in a little while he should stand on his own 
feet. He considered that the situation would change — that, 
in short, he should be “finished," grown up, producible in 
the world of affairs and ready to prove himself of sterling 
ability. Sharply as he was capable, at times, of questioning his 
circumstances, there were happy hours when he was as super- 
ficial as a child; the proof of which was his fundamental 
assumption that he should presendy go to Oxford, to Pember- 
ton's college, and, aided and abetted by Pemberton, do the 
most wonderful things. It vexed Pemberton to see how little, 
in such a project, he took account of ways and means; on 
other matters he was so sceptical about them. Pemberton tried 
to imagine the Moreens at Oxford, and fortunately failed; yet 
unless they were to remove there as a family there would be 
no modus viyendi for Morgan. How could he live without an 
allowance, and where was the allowance to come from.^ He 
(Pemberton) might live on Morgan; but how could Morgan 
live on him.^ What was to become of him anyhow.^ Somehow, 
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the fact that he was a big boy now, with better prospects of 
health, made the question of his future more difficult. So long 
as he was frail the consideration that he inspired seemed 
enough of an answer to it. But at the bottom of Pemberton’s 
heart was the recognition of his probably being strong enough 
to live and not strong enough to thrive. He himself, at any 
rate, was in a period of natural, boyish rosiness about all this, 
so that the beating of the tempest seemed to him only the voice 
of life and the challenge of fate. He had on his shabby little 
overcoat, with the collar up, but he was enjoying his walk. 

It was interrupted at last by the appearance of his mother 
at the end of the sala. She beckoned to Morgan to come to her, 
and while Pemberton saw him, complacent, pass down the 
long vista, over the damp false marble, he wondered what was 
in the air. Mrs. Moreen said a word to the boy and made him 
go into the room she had quitted. Then, having closed the 
door after him, she directed her steps swiftly to Pemberton. 
There was something in the air, but his wildest flight of fancy 
wouldn’t have suggested what it proved to be. She signified 
that she had made a pretext to get Morgan out of the way, and 
then she inquired — without hesitation — if the young man 
could lend her sixty francs. While, before bursting into a 
laugh, he stared at her with surprise, she declared that she was 
awfully pressed for the money; she was desperate for it — it 
would save her life. 

“Dear lady, cest tropfortV* Pemberton laughed. “Where 
in the world do you suppose I should get sixty francs, du train 
dont vous alleiV 

“I thought you worked — ^wrote things; don’t they pay 
you.>’’ 

. “Not a penny.” 

“Are you such a fool as to work for nothing?” 

“You ought surely to know that.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared an instant, then she coloured a little. 
Pemberton saw she had quite forgotten the terms — if “terms” 
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they could be called — that he had ended by accepting from 
herself; they had burdened her memory as little as her con- 
science. “Oh, yes, I see what you mean — you have been very 
nice about that; but why go back to it so often?” She had been 
perfectly urbane with him ever since the rough scene of 
explanation in his room, the morning he made her accept his 
“terms” — the necessity of his making his case known to 
Morgan. She had felt no resentment, after seeing that there 
was no danger of Morgan’s taking the matter up with her. 
Indeed, attributing this immunity to the good taste of his 
influence with the boy, she had once said to Pemberton; “My 
dear fellow; it’s an immense comfort you’re a gentleman.” 
She repeated this, in substance, now. “Of course you’re a 
gentleman — that’s a bother the less!” Pemberton reminded 
her that he had not “gone back” to anything; and she also 
repeated her prayer that, somewhere and somehow, he would 
find her sixty francs. He took the liberty of declaring tliat if 
he could find them it wouldn’t be to lend them to her — as to 
which he consciously did himself injustice, knowing that if 
he had them he would certainly place them in her hand. He 
accused himself, at bottom and with some truth, of a fantastic, 
demoralised sympathy with her. If misery made strange bed- 
fellows it also made strange sentiments. It was moreover a part 
of the demoralisation and of the general bad effect of living 
with such people that one had to make rough retorts, quite 
out of the tradition of good manners. “Morgan, Morgan, to 
what pass have I come for you?” he privately exclaimed, while 
Mrs. Moreen floated voluminously down the sala again, to 
liberate the boy; groaning, as she went, that everything was 
too odious. 

Before the boy was liberated there came a thump at the 
door communicating with the staircase, followed by the 
apparition of a dripping youth who poked in his head. 
Pemberton recognised him as the bearer of a telegram and 
recognised the telegram as addressed to himself. Morgan came 
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back as, after glancing at the signature (that of a friend in 
London), he was reading the words: “Found jolly job for 
you — engagement to coach opulent youth on own terms. 
Come immediately.” The answer, happily, was paid, and the 
messenger waited. Morgan, who had drawn near, waited too, 
and looked hard at Pemberton; and Pemberton, after a 
moment, having met his look, handed him the telegram. It 
was really by wise looks (they knew each other so well) 
that, while the telegraph-boy, in his waterproof cape, made a 
great puddle on the floor, the thing was settled between them. 
Pemberton wrote the answer with a pencil against the frescoed 
wall, and the messenger departed. When he had gone Pem- 
berton said to Morgan: 

“Pll make a tremendous charge; Fll earn a lot of money in 
a short time, and we’ll live on it.” 

“Well, I hope the opulent youth will be stupid — he prob- 
ably will — ” Morgan parenthesised, “and keep you a long 
time.” 

“Of course, the longer he keeps me the more we shall have 
for our old age.” 

“But suppose they don’t pay you!” Morgan awfully 
suggested. 

“Oh, there are not two such !” Pemberton paused, he 

was on the point of using an invidious term. Instead of this he 
said “two such chances.” 

Morgan flushed — the tears came to his eyes. '*Dues toujoursy 
two such rascally crews!” Then, in a different tone, he added: 
“Happy opulent youth!” 

“Not if he’s stupid!” 

“Oh, they’re happier then. But you can’t have everything, 
can you?” the boy smiled. 

Pemberton held him, his hands on his shoulders. “What 
will become ofyouy what will you do?” He thought of Mrs. 
Moreen, desperate for sixty francs. 

“I shall turn into a man.” And then, as if he recognised all 
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the bearings of Pemberton’s allusion: “I shall get on with 
them better when you’re not here.” 

“Ah, don’t say that — ^it sounds as if I set you against 
them!” 

“You do— the sight of you. It’s all right; you know what 
I mean. I shall be beautiful. I’ll take their affairs in hand; 
I’ll marry my sisters.” 

“You’ll marry yourself!” joked Pemberton; as high, rather 
tense pleasantry would evidently be the right, or the safest, 
tone for their separation. 

It was, however, not purely in this strain that Morgan 
suddenly asked: “But I say — how will you get to your jolly 
job? You’ll have to telegraph to the opulent youth for money 
to come on.” 

Pemberton bethought himself. “They won’t like that, will 
they?” 

“Oh, look out for them!” 

Then Pemberton brought out his remedy. “I’ll go to the 
American Consul; I’ll borrow some money of him — just for 
the few days, on the strength of the telegram.” 

Morgan was liilarious, “Show him the telegram — then stay 
and keep the money!” 

Pemberton entered into the joke enough to reply that, for 
Morgan, he was really capable of that; but the boy, growing 
more serious, and to prove that he hadn’t meant what he sad, 
not only hurried him off to the Consulate (since he was to 
start that evening, as he had wired to his friend), but insisted 
on going with him. They splashed through the tortuous 
perforations and over the humpbacked bridges, and they 
passed through the Piazza, where they saw Mr. Moreen and 
Ulick go into a jeweller’s shop. The Consul proved accom- 
modating (Pemberton said it wasn’t the letter, but Morgan’s 
grand air), and on their way back they went into St. Mark’s 
for a hushed ten minutes. Later they took up and kept up the 
fun of it to the very end; and it seemed to Pemberton a part 
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of that fun that Mrs. Moreen, who was very angry when he 
had announced to her his intention, should charge him, 
grotesquely and vulgarly, and in reference to the loan she had 
vainly endeavoured to effect, with bolting lest they should 
“get something out** of him. On the other hand'he had to do 
Mr. Moreen and Ulick the justice to recognise that when, on 
coming in, they heard the cruel news, they took it like perfect 
men of the world. 


VIII 

When Pemberton got at work with the opulent youth, who 
was to be taken in hand for Balliol, he found himself unable 
to say whether he was really an idiot or it was only, on his 
own part, the long association with an intensely living little 
mind that made him seem so. From Morgan he heard half-a- 
dozen times: the boy wrote charming young letters, a patch- 
work of tongues, with indulgent postscripts in the family 
Volapuk and, in little squares and rounds and crannies of the 
text, the drollest illustrations — letters that he was divided 
between the impulse to show his present disciple, as a kind of 
wasted incentive, and the sense of something in them that was 
profanable by publicity. The opulent youth went up, in due 
course, and failed to pass; but it seemed to add to the presump- 
tion that brilliancy was not expected of him all at once that his 
parents, condoning the lapse, which they good-naturedly 
treated as little as possible as if it were Pemberton*s, should 
have sounded the rally again, begged the young coach to keep 
his pupil in hand another year. 

The young coach was now in a position to lend Mrs. 
Moreen sixty francs, and he sent her a post-office order for 
the amount. In return for this favour he received a frantic, 
scribbled line from her: “Implore you to come back instantly 
— Morgan dreadfully ill.** They were on the rebound, once 
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more in Paris — often as Pemberton had seen them depressed 
he had never seen them crushed — and communication was 
therefore rapid. He wrote to the boy to ascertain the state of 
his health, but he received no answer to his letter. Accordingly 
he took an abrupt leave of the opulent youth and, crossing the 
Channel, alighted at the small hotel, in the quarter of the 
Champs Elys^es, of which Mrs. Moreen had given him the 
address. A deep if dumb dissatisfaction with this lady and her 
companions bore him company: they couldn’t be vulgarly 
honest, but they could live at hotels, in velvety entresols^ amid 
a smell of burnt pastilles, in the most expensive city in Europe. 
When he had left them, in Venice, it was with an irrepressible 
suspicion that something was going to happen; but the only 
thing that had happened was that they succeeded in getting 
away. ‘*How is he.^ where is he.^” he asked of Mrs. Moreen; 
but before she could speak, these questions were answered 
by the pressure round his neck of a pair of arms, in shrunken 
sleeves, which were perfectly capable of an effusive young 
foreign squeeze. 

“Dreadfully ill — I don’t see it!” the young man cried. 
And then, to Morgan; “Why on earth didn’t you relieve me.^ 
Why didn’t you answer my letter.^” 

Mrs. Moreen declared that when she wrote he was very 
bad, and Pemberton learned at the same time from the boy 
that he had answered every letter he had received. This led 
to the demonstration that Pemberton’s note had been inter- 
cepted. Mrs. Moreen was prepared to see the fact exposed, 
as Pemberton perceived, the moment he faced her, that she 
was prepared for a good many other things. She was prepared 
above all to maintain that she had acted from a sense of duty, 
tliat she was enchanted she had got him over, whatever they 
might say; and that it was useless of him to pretend that he 
didn’t know^ in all his bones, that his place at such a time was 
with Morgan. He had taken the boy away from them, and 
now he had no right to abandon him. He had created for 
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himself the gravest responsibilities; he must at least abide 
by what he had done. 

‘‘Taken him away from you?** Pemberton exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“Do it — do it, for pity*s sake; that*s just what I want. I 
can*t stand this — and such scenes. They’re treacherous!** 
These words broke from Morgan, who had intermitted his 
embrace, in a key which made Pemberton turn quickly to 
him, to see that he had suddenly seated himself, was breathing 
with evident difficulty and was very pale. 

“AW do you say he’s not ill — my precious pet?** shouted 
his mother, dropping on her knees before him with clasped 
hands, but touching him no more than if he had been a gilded 
idol. “It will pass — it*s only for an instant; but don’t say such 
dreadful things!** 

“I’m all right — all right,’* Morgan panted to Pemberton, 
whom he sat looking up at with a strange smile, his hands 
resting on either side on the sofa. 

“Now do you pretend I’ve been treacherous — tliat I’ve 
deceived?” Mrs. Moreen flashed at Pemberton as she got 
up. 

“It isn’t he says it, it’s I!” the boy returned, apparently 
easier, but sinking back against the wall; while Pemberton, 
who had sat down beside him, taking his hand, bent over him. 

“Darling child, one does what one can; there are so many 
things to consider,” urged Mrs. Moreen. “It’s his place — his 
only place. You ^you think it is now.” 

“Take me away — take me away,** Morgan went on, smiling 
to Pemberton from his white face. 

“Where shall I take you, and how — oh, how^ ray boy?” 
the young man stammered, thinking of the rude way in which 
his friends in London held that, for his convenience, and 
without a pledge of instantaneous return, he had thrown them 
over; of the just resentment widi which tliey would already 
have called in a successor, and of the little help as regarded 
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finding fresh employment that resided for him in die flatness 
of his having failed to pass his pupil. 

“Oh, we’ll setde that. You used to talk about it,” said 
Morgan. “If we can only go, all the rest’s a detail.” 

“Talk about it as much as you like, but don’t think you 
can attempt it. Mr. Moreen would never consent — it would 
be so precarious,” Pemberton’s hostess explained to him. 
Then to Morgan she explained: “It would destroy our peace, 
it would break our hearts. Now that he’s back it will be all 
the same again. You’ll have your life, your work and your 
freedom, and we’ll all be happy as we used to be. You’ll 
bloom and grow perfectly well, and we won’t have any more 
silly experiments, will we.^ They’re too absurd. It’s Mr. 
Pemberton’s place — every one in his place. You in yours, 
your papa in his, me in mine — riest~ce pas^ chirii We’ll all 
forget how foolish we’ve been, and we’ll have lovely times.” 

She continued to talk and to surge vaguely about the little 
draped, stuffy jo/on, while Pemberton sat with the boy, whose 
colour gradually came back; and she mixed up her reasons, 
dropping that there were going to be changes, that the other 
children might scatter (who knew.^ — Paula had her ideas), 
and that then it might be fancied how much the poor old 
parent-birds would want the little nestling. Morgan looked at 
Pemberton, who wouldn’t let him move; and Pemberton 
knew exactly how he felt at hearing himself called a little 
nestling. He admitted that he had had one or two bad days, but 
he protested afresh against the iniquity of his mother’s having 
made them the ground of an appeal to poor Pemberton. Poor 
Pemberton could laugh now, apart from the comicality of 
Mrs. Moreen’s producing so much philosophy for her defence 
(she seemed to shake it out of her agitated petticoats, which 
knocked over the light gilt diairs), so litde did the sick boy 
strike him as qualified to repudiate any advantage. 

He himself was in for it, at any rate. He should have 
Morgan on his hands again indefinitely; though indeed he 
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saw the lad had a private theory to produce which would be 
intended to smooth this down. He was obliged to him for it 
in advance; but the suggested amendment didn’t keep his 
heart from sinking a litde, any more than it prevented him 
from accepting the prospect on the spot, with some con- 
fidence moreover that he would do so even better if he could 
have a litde supper. Mrs. Moreen threw out more hints about 
the changes diat were to be looked for, but she was such a 
mixture of smiles and shudders (she confessed she was very 
nervous), diat he couldn’t tell whether she were in high 
feather or only in hysterics. If the family were really at last 
going to pieces why shouldn’t she recognise the necessity of 
pitching Morgan into some sort of lifeboat? This presumption 
was fostered by the fact that they were established in luxurious 
quarters in the capital of pleasure; that was exacdy where 
they naturally would be established in view of going to pieces. 
Moreover didn’t she mention diat Mr. Moreen and the odiers 
were enjoying themselves at the opera with Mr. Granger, and 
wasn’t that also precisely where one would look for diem on 
the eve of a smash? Pemberton gathered that Mr. Granger 
was a rich, vacant American — a big bill with a flourishy 
heading and no items; so that one of Paula’s “ideas” was 
probably that this time she had really done it, which was 
indeed an unprecedented blow to the general cohesion. And 
if the cohesion was to terminate what was to becpme of poor 
Pemberton? He felt quite enough bound up widi them to 
figure, to his alarm, as a floating spar in case of a wreck. 

It was Morgan who eventually asked if no supper had been 
ordered for him; sitting with him below, later, at the dim, 
delayed meal, in the presence of a great deal of corded green 
plush, a plate of ornamental biscuit and a languor marked on 
the part of the waiter. Mrs. Moreen had explained that they 
had been obliged to secure a room for the visitor out of the 
house; and Morgan’s consolation (he offered it while Pember- 
ton reflected on the nastiness of lukewarm sauces) proved to 
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be, largely, tliat this circumstance would facilitate their 
escape. He talked of their escape (recurring to it often after- 
wards), as if they were making up a “boy's book" together. 
But he likewise expressed his sense that there was something 
in the air, that the Moreens couldn't keep it up much longer. 
In point of fact, as Pemberton was to see, they kept it up 
for five or six months. All the while, however, Morgan's 
contention was designed to cheer him. Mr. Moreen and Ulick, 
whom he had met the day after his return, accepted that return 
like perfect men of the world. If Paula and Amy treated it 
even with less formality an allowance was to be made for 
them, inasmuch as Mr. Granger had not come to the opera 
after all. He had only placed his box at their service, with a 
bouquet for each of the party; there was even one apiece, 
embittering the thought of his profusion, for Mr. Moreen 
and Ulick. “ They're all like that," was Morgan's com- 
ment; “at the very last, just when we think we've got them 
fast, we're chucked!" 

Morgan's comments, in these days, were more and more 
free; they even included a large recognition of the extra- 
ordinary tenderness with which he had been treated while 
Pemberton was away. Oh, yes, they couldn't do enough to 
be nice to him, to show him they had him on their mind and 
make up for his loss. That was just what made the whole thing 
so sad, and him so glad, after all, of Pemberton’s return — he 
had to keep thinking of their affection less, had less sense of 
obligation. Pemberton laughed out at this last reason, and 
Morgan blushed and said: “You know what I mean." Pember- 
ton knew perfectly what he meant; but there were a good 
many things it didn't make any clearer. This episode of his 
second sojourn in Paris stretched itself out wearily, with their 
resumed readings and wanderings and maunderings, their 
potterings on the quays, their hauntings of the museums, their 
occasional fingerings in the Palais Royal, when the first sharp 
weather came on and there was a comfort in warm emanations, 
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before Chevet’s wonderful succulent window. Morgan wanted 
to hear a great deal about the opulent youth — ^he took an 
immense interest in him. Some of the details of his opulence 
— Pemberton could spare him none of them — evidendy 
intensified the boy's appreciation of all his friend had given 
up to come back to him; but in addition to the greater 
reciprocity established by such a renunciation he had always 
his little brooding theory, in which there was a frivolous 
gaiety too, that their long probation was drawing to a close. 
Morgan's conviction that the Moreens couldn't go on much 
longer kept pace with the unexpended impetus with which, 
from month to month, they did go on. Three weeks after 
Pemberton had rejoined them they went on to another hotel, 
a dingier one than die first; but Morgan rejoiced that his tutor 
had at least still not sacrificed the advantage of a room outside. 
He clung to the romantic utility of this when the day, or rather 
the night, should arrive for their escape. 

For the first time, in this complicated connection, Pember- 
ton felt sore and exasperated. It was, as he had said to Mrs. 
Moreen in Venice, trop fort — everything was trop fort. He 
could neither really throw off his blighting burden nor find in 
it the benefit of a pacified conscience or of a rewarded affec- 
tion. He had spent all the money that he had earned in 
England, and he felt that his youth was going and that he was 
getting nothing back for it. It was all very well for Morgan 
to seem to consider that he would make up to him for all 
inconveniences by settling himself upon him permanently — 
there was an irritating flaw in such a view. He saw what the 
boy had in his mind; the conception that as his friend had had 
the generosity to come back to him he must show his gratitude 
by giving him his life. But the poor friend didn't desire the 
gift — ^what could he do with Morgan’s life? Of course at the 
same time that Pemberton was irritated he remembered the 
reason, which was very honourable to Morgan and which 
consisted simply of the fact that he was perpetually making 
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one forget that he was after all only a child. If one dealt with 
him on a different basis one’s misadventures were one’s own 
fault. So Pemberton waited in a queer confusion of yearning 
and alarm for the catastrophe which was held to hang over 
the house of Moreen, of which he certainly at moments felt 
the symptoms brush his cheek and as to which he wondered 
much in what form it would come. 

Perhaps it would take the form of dispersal — a frightened 
sauve qui peut^ a scuttling into selfish comers. Certainly they 
were less elastic than of yore; they were evidently looking for 
something they didn’t find. The Dorringtons hadn’t re- 
appeared, the princes had scattered; wasn’t that the beginning 
of the end? Mrs. Moreen had lost her reckoning of the famous 
“days”; her social calendar was blurred — it had turned its 
face to the wall. Pemberton suspected that the great, the 
cruel, discomfiture had been the extraordinary behaviour of 
Mr. Granger, who seemed not to know what he wanted, or, 
what was much worse, what they wanted. He kept sending 
flowers, as if to bestrew the path of his retreat, which was 
never the path of return. Flowers were all very well, but — 
Pemberton could complete the proposition. It was now 
positively conspicuous that in the long run the Moreens were 
a failure; so that the young man was almost grateful the run 
had not been short. Mr. Moreen, indeed, was still occasionally 
able to get away on business, and, what was more surprising, 
he was also able to get back. Ulick had no club, but you could 
not have discovered it from his appearance, which was as 
much as ever that of a person looking at life from the window 
of such an institution; therefore Pemberton was doubly 
astonished at an answer he once heard him make to his 
mother, in the desperate tone of a man familiar with the worst 
privations. Her question Pemberton had not quite caught; it 
appeared to be an appeal for a suggestion as to whom they 
could get to take Amy. “Let the devil take her!” Ulick 
snapped; so that Pemberton could see that not only they had 
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lost their amiability, but had ceased to believe in themselves. 
He could also see that if Mrs. Moreen was trying to get people 
to take her children she might be regarded as closing the 
hatches for the storm. But Morgan would be the last she 
would part with. 

One winter afternoon — it was a Sunday — he and the boy 
walked far together in the Bois de Boulogne. The evening 
was so splendid, the cold lemon-coloured sunset so clear, the 
stream of carriages and pedestrians so amusing and the 
fascination of Paris so great, that they stayed out later than 
usual and became aware that they would have to hurry home 
to arrive in time for dinner. They hurried accordingly, arm- 
in-arm, good-humoured and hungry, agreeing that there was 
nothing like Paris after all and that after all, too, that had 
come and gone they were not yet sated with innocent 
pleasures. When they reached the hotel they found that, 
though scandalously late, they were in time for all the dinner 
they were likely to sit down to. Confusion reigned in the 
apartments of the Moreens (very shabby ones this time, but 
the best in the house), and before the interrupted service of 
tlie table (with objects displaced almost as if there had been 
a scuffle, and a great wine stain from an overturned bottle), 
Pemberton could not blink the fact that tliere had been a 
scene of proprietary mutiny. The storm had come — they were 
all seeking refuge. The hatches were down — Paula and Amy 
were invisible (they had never tried the most casual art upon 
Pemberton, but he felt that they had enough of an eye to 
him not to wish to meet him as young ladies whose frocks had 
been confiscated), and Ulick appeared to have jumped over- 
board. In a word, the host and his staff had ceased to “go on“ 
at the pace of their guests, and the air of embarrassed deten- 
tion, thanks to a pile of gaping trunks in the passage, was 
strangely commingled with the air of indignant withdrawal. 

When Morgan took in all this — and he took it in very 
quickly — he blushed to the roots of his hair. He had walked, 
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from his infancy, among difficulries and dangers, but he had 
never seen a public exposure. Pemberton noticed, in a second 
glance at him, that the tears had rushed into his eyes and that 
they were tears of bitter shame. He wondered for an instant, 
for the boy’s sake, whether he might successfully pretend not 
to understand. Not successfully, he felt, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Moreen, dinnerless by their extinguished hearth, rose before 
him in their little dishonoured salon, considering apparently 
with much intensity what lively capital would be next on their 
list. They were not prostrate, but they were very pale, and 
Mrs. Moreen had evidently been crying. Pemberton quickly 
learned however that her grief was not for the loss of her 
dinner, much as she usually enjoyed it, but on account of a 
necessity much more tragic. She lost no time in laying this 
necessity bare, in telling him how the change had come, the 
bolt had fallen, and how they would all have to turn them- 
selves about. Therefore cruel as it was to them to part with 
their darling she must look to him to carry a little further the 
influence he had so fortunately acquired with the boy — to 
induce his young charge to follow him into some modest 
retreat. They depended upon him, in a word, to take their 
delightful child temporarily under his protection — it would 
leave Mr. Moreen and herself so much more free to give the 
proper attention (too little, alas! had been given) to the 
readjustment of their affairs. 

“We trust you — we feel that we can,” said Mrs. Moreen, 
slowly rubbing her plump white hands and looking, with 
compunction, hard at Morgan, whose chin, not to take 
liberties, her husband stroked with a tentative paternal 
forefinger. 

“Oh, yes; we feel that we can. We trust Mr. Pemberton 
fully, Morgan,” Mr. Moreen conceded. 

Pemberton wondered again if he might pretend not to 
understand; but the idea was painfully complicated by the 
immediate perception that Morgan had understood. 
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“Do you mean that he may take me to live with him — for 
ever and ever?” cried the boy. “Away, away, anywhere he 
likes?” 

“For ever and ever? Comme vous~y’<dleir* Mr. Moreen 
laughed indulgently. “For as long as Mr. Pemberton may be 
so good.” 

“WeVe struggled, we’ve suffered,” his wife went on; “but 
you’ve made him so your own that we’ve already been 
through the worst of the sacrifice.” 

Morgan had turned away from his father — he stood look- 
ing at Pemberton with a light in his face. His blush had died 
out, but something had come that was brighter and more 
vivid. He had a moment of boyish joy, scarcely mitigated by 
the reflection that, with his unexpected consecration of his 
hope — too sudden and too violent; the thing was a good deal 
less like a boy’s book — the “escape” was left on their hands. 
The boyish joy was there for an instant, and Pemberton was 
almost frightened at the revelation of gratitude and affection 
that shone through his humiliation. When Morgan stammered 
“My dear fellow, what do you say to Me/?” he felt that he 
should say sometliing enthusiastic. But he was still more 
frightened at something else that immediately followed and 
that made the lad sit down quickly on the nearest chair. He 
had turned very white and had raised his hand to his left side. 
They were all three looking at him, but Mrs. Moreen was the 
first to bound forward. “All, his darling little heart!” she 
broke out; and this time, on her knees before him and without 
respect for the idol, she caught him ardently in her arms. 
“You walked him too far, you hurried him too fast!” she 
tossed over her shoulder at Pemberton. The boy made no 
protest, and the next instant his mother, still holding him, 
sprang up with her face convulsed and with the terrified cry 
“Help, help! he’s going, he’s gone!” Pemberton saw, with 
equal horror, by Morgan’s own stricken face, that he was 
gone. He pulled him half out of his mother’s hands, and for 
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a moment, while they held him together, they looked, in their 
dismay, into each other’s eyes.“He couldn’t stand it, with his 
infirmity,” said Pemberton — “the shock, the whole scene, the 
violent emotion.” 

“But I thought he wanted to go to you!” wailed Mrs. 
Moreen. 

“I told you he didn’t, my dear,” argued Mr. Moreen. He 
was trembling all over, and he was, in his way, as deeply 
affected as his wife. But, after the first, he took his bereave- 
ment like a man of the world. 
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T he statement appears to have been written, though the 
fragment is undated, long after the death of his wife, whom 
I take to have been one of the persons referred to. There is, 
however, nothing in the strange story to establish this point, 
which is, perhaps, not of importance. When I took possession 
of his effects I found these pages, in a locked drawer, among 
papers relating to the unfortunate lady’s too brief career (she 
died in childbirth a year after her marriage), letters, memo- 
randa, accounts, faded photographs, cards of invitation. That 
is the only connection I can point to, and you may easily 
and will probably say that the tale is too extravagant to have 
had a demonstrable origin. I cannot, I admit, vouch for his 
having intended it as a report of real occurrence — I can only 
vouch for his general veracity. In any case it was written for 
himself, not for others. I offer it to others — having full option 
— precisely because it is so singular. Let them, in respect to 
the form of the thing, bear in mind that it was written quite 
for himself. I have altered nothing but the names. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

If there’s a story in the matter I recognise die exact moment 
at which it began. This was on a soft, still Sunday noon in 
November, just after church, on the sunny Parade. Brighton 
was full of people; it was the height of the season, and the day 
was even more respectable dian lovely — ^which helped to 
account for the multitude of walkers. The blue sea itself was 
decorous; it seemed to doze, with a gende snore (if that he 
decorum), as if nature were preaching a sermon. After writing 
letters all the morning I had come out to take a look at it 
before luncheon. I was leaning over die rail which separates 
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the King’s Road from the beach, and I think I was smoking 
a cigarette, when I became conscious of an intended joke in 
the shape of a light walking-stick laid across my shoulders. 
The idea, I found, had been thrown off by Teddy Bostwick 
of the Rifles, and was intended as a contribution to talk. Our 
talk came off as we strolled together — he always took your 
arm to show you he forgave your obtuseness about his 
humour — and looked at the people, and bowed to some of 
them, and wondered who otliers were, and differed in opinion 
as to the prettiness of the girls. About Charlotte Marden we 
agreed, however, as we saw her coming toward us with her 
mother; and there surely could liave been no one who 
wouldn’t have agreed with us. The Brighton air, of old, used 
to make plain girls pretty and pretty girls prettier still — I don’t 
know whether it works the spell now. The place, at any rate, 
was rare for complexions, and Miss Marden’s was one that 
made people turn round. It made us stop, heaven knows — at 
least, it was one of the things, for we already knew die ladies. 

We turned with them, we joined them, we went where 
they were going. They were only going to the end and back — 
they had just come out of church. It was another manifestation 
of Teddy’s humour that he got immediate possession of 
Charlotte, leaving me to walk with her mother. However, I 
was not unhappy; the girl was before me and I had her to talk 
about. We prolonged our walk, Mrs. Marden kept me, and 
presently she said she was tired and must sit down. We found 
a place on a sheltered bench — we gossip)ed as the people 
passed. It had already struck me, in this pair, that the re- 
semblance between the mother and the daughter was wonder- 
ful even among such resemblances — the more so that it took 
so little account of a difference of nature. One often hears 
mature mothers spoken of as warnings — signposts, more or 
less discouraging, of the way daughters may go. But there 
was nothing deterrent in the idea that Charlotte, at fifty-five, 
should be as beautiful, even though it were conditioned on 
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her being as pale and preoccupied, as Mrs. Marden. At twenty- 
two she had a kind of rosy blankness and she was admirably 
handsome. Her head had the charming shape of her mother’s, 
and her features the same fine order. Then there were looks 
and movements and tones (moments when you could scarcely 
say whether it were aspect or sound), which, between the two 
personalities, were a reflection, a recall. 

These ladies had a small fortune and a cheerful little house 
at Brighton, full of portraits and tokens and trophies (stuffed 
animals on the top of bookcases, and sallow, varnished fish 
under glass), to which Mrs. Marden professed herself attached 
by pious memories. Her husband had been “ordered” there 
in ill-health, to spend the last years of his life, and she had 
already mentioned to me that it was a place in which she felt 
herself still under the protection of his goodness. His goodness 
appeared to have been great, and she sometimes had the air 
of defending it against mysterious imputations. Some sense 
of protection, of an influence invoked and cherished, was 
evidently necessary to her; she had a dim wistfulness, a long- 
ing for security. She wanted friends and she had a good 
many. She was kind to me on our first meeting, and I never 
suspected her of the vulgar purpose of “making up” to me — 
a suspicion, of course, unduly frequent in conceited young 
men. It never struck me that she wanted me for her daughter, 
nor yet, like some unnatural mammas, for herself. It was as 
if they had had a common deep, shy need and had been ready 
to say: “Oh, be friendly to us and be trustful! Don’t be 
afraid, you won’t be expected to marry us.” “Of course 
there’s something about mamma; that’s really what makes her 
such a dear!” Charlotte said to me, confidentially, at an early 
stage of our acquaintance. She worshipped her mother’s 
appearance. It was the only thing she was vain of; she accepted 
the raised eyebrows as a charming ultimate fact. “She looks 
as if she were waiting for the doctor, dear mamma,” she said 
on another occasion. **Perhapsjyoure the doctor; do you think 
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you are?*’ It appeared in the event that I had some healing 
power. At any rate when I learned, for she once dropped the 
remark, that Mrs. Marden also thought there was something 
“awfully strange” about Charlotte, the relation between the 
two ladies became extremely interesting. It was happy enough, 
at bottom; each had the other so much on her mind. 

On the Parade the stream of strollers held its course, and 
Charlotte presently went by with Teddy Bostwick. She smiled 
and nodded and continued, but when she came back she 
stopped and spoke to us. Captain Bostwick positively declined 
to go in, he said the occasion was too jolly: might they there- 
fore take another turn? Her mother dropped a “Do as you 
like,” and the girl gave me an impertinent smile over her 
shoulder as they quitted us. Teddy looked at me with his 
glass in one eye; but I didn’t mind that; it was only of Miss 
Marden I was tliinking as I observed to my companion, 
laughing: 

“She’s a bit of a coquette, you know.” 

“Don’t say that — don’t say that!” Mrs. Marden mur- 
mured. 

“The nicest girls always are — just a little,” I was magnani- 
mous enough to plead. 

“Then why are they always punished?” 

The intensity of the question starded me — it had come out 
in such a vivid flash. Therefore I had to think a moment 
before I inquired: “What do you know about id*” 

“I was a bad girl myself.” 

“And were you punished?” 

“I carry it through life,” said Mrs. Marden, looking away 
from me. “Ah!” she suddenly panted, in the next breath, 
rising to her feet and staring at her daughter, who had re- 
appeared again with Captain Bostwick. She stood a few 
seconds, with the queerest expression in her face; then she 
sank upon the seat again and I saw that she had blushed 
crimson. Charlotte, who had observed her movement, came 
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straight up to her and, taking her hand with quick tenderness, 
seated herself on the other side of her. The girl had turned 
pale — she gave her mother a fixed, frightened look. Mrs. 
Marden, who had had some shock which escaped our detec- 
tion, recovered herself; that is she sat quiet and inexpressive, 
gazing at the indifferent crowd, the sunny air, the slumbering 
sea. My eye happened to fall, however, on the interlocked 
hands of the two ladies, and I quickly guessed that the grasp 
of the elder one was violent. Bostwick stood before them, 
wondering what was the matter and asking me from his litde 
vacant disk if I knew; which led Charlotte to say to him, 
after a moment, with a certain irritation: 

“Don’t stand there that way. Captain Bostwick; go away 
— please go away.” 

I got up at this, hoping that Mrs. Marden wasn’t ill; but 
she immediately begged that we would not go away, tliat we 
would particularly stay and that we would presently come 
home to lunch. She drew me down beside her and for a 
moment I felt her hand pressing my arm in a way that might 
have been an involuntary betrayal of distress and might have 
been a private signal. What she might have wished to point 
out to me I couldn’t divine: perhaps she had seen somebody 
or something abnormal in the crowd. She explained to us in a 
few minutes that she was all right; that she v/as only liable to 
palpitations — they came as quickly as they went. It was time 
to move, and we moved. The incident was felt to be closed. 
Bostwick and I lunched with our sociable friends, and when 
I walked away with him he declared that he had never seen 
such dear kind creatures. 

Mrs. Marden had made us promise to come back the next 
day to tea, and had exhorted us in general to come as often 
as we could. Yet the next day, when at five o’clock I knocked 
at the door of the pretty house, it was to learn that the ladies 
had gone up to town. They had left a message for us with 
the buden he was to say that they had suddenly been called 
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— ^were very sorry. They would be absent a few days. This 
was all I could extract from the dumb domestic. I went again 
three days later, but they were still away; and it was not till 
the end of a week that I got a note from Mrs. Marden, saying 
“We are back; do come and forgive us.'' It was on this 
occasion, I remember (the occasion of my going just after 
getting the note), that she told me she had intuitions. I don't 
know how many people there were in England at that time 
in that predicament, but there were very few who would have 
mentioned it; so that the announcement struck me as original, 
especially as her point was that some of these uncanny 
promptings were connected with me. There were other 
people present — idle Brighton folk, old women with fright- 
ened eyes and irrelevant interjections — and I had but a few 
minutes' talk with Charlotte; but the day after this I met them 
both at dinner and had the satisfaction of sitting next to Miss 
Marden. I recall that hour as the hour on which it first 
completely came over me that she was a beautiful, liberal 
creature. I had seen her personality in patches and gleams, like 
a song sung in snatches, but now it was before me in a large 
rosy glow, as if it had been a full volume of sound — I heard 
the whole of the air. It was sweet, fresh music — ^I was often to 
hum it over. 

After dinner I had a few words with Mrs. Marden; it was 
at the moment, late in the evening, when tea was handed 
about. A servant passed near us with a tray, I asked her if 
she would have a cup, and, on her assenting, took one and 
handed it to her. She put out her hand for it and I gave it to 
her, safely as I supposed; but as she was in the act of receiving 
it she started and faltered, so that the cup and saucer dropped 
with a crash of porcelain and without, on the pan of my 
interlocutress, the usual woman's movement to save her 
dress. I stooped to pick up the fragments and when I raised 
myself Mrs. Marden was looking across the room at her 
daughter, who looked back at her smiling, but with an anxious 
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light in her eyes. “Dear mamma, what on earth is the matter 
with you?” the silent question seemed to say. Mrs. Marden 
coloured, just as she had done after her strange movement on 
the Parade the other week, and I was therefore surprised when 
she said to me with unexpected assurance: “You should really 
have a steadier hand!” I had begun to stammer a defence of 
my hand when I became aware that she had fixed her eyes 
upon me with an intense appeal. It was ambiguous at first and 
only added to my confusion; then suddenly I understood, as 
plainly as if she had murmured “Make believe it was you — 
make believe it was you.” The servant came back to take the 
morsels of the cup and wipe up the spilt tea, and while I was 
in the midst of making believe Mrs. Marden abruptly brushed 
away from me and from her daughter’s attention and went 
into another room. I noticed that she gave no heed to the 
state of her dress. 

I saw nothing more of either of them that evening, but the 
next morning, in the King’s Road, I met Miss Marden with 
a roll of music in her muff*. She told me she had been a little 
way alone, to practise duets with a friend, and I asked her if 
she would go a little way further in company. She gave me 
leave to attend her to her door, and as we stood before it I 
inquired if I might go in. “No, not to-day — I don’t want 
you,” she said, candidly, though not roughly; while the words 
caused me to direct a wistful, disconcerted gaze at one of the 
windows of the house. It fell upon the white face of Mrs. 
Marden, who was looking out at us from the drawing-room. 
She stood there long enough for me to see that it was she and 
not an apparition, as I had thought for a second, and then she 
vanished before her daughter had observed her. The girl, 
during our walk, had said nothing about her. As I had been 
told they didn’t want me I left them alone a little, after which 
circumstances supervened that kept us still longer apart. I 
finally went up to London, and while there I received a press- 
ing invitation to come immediately down to Tranton, a pretty 
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aid place in Sussex belonging to a couple whose acquaintance 
I had lately made. 

I went to Tranton from town, and on arriving found the 
Mardens, with a dozen other people, in the house. The first 
thing Mrs. Marden said was: “Will you forgive me?" and 
when I asked what I had to forgive she answered: “My throw- 
ing my tea over you." I replied that it had gone over herself; 
whereupon she said: “At any rate I was very rude; but some 
day I think you’ll understand, and then you’ll make allow- 
ances for me." The first day I was there she dropped two or 
three of these references (she had already indulged in more 
than one), to the mystic initiation that was in store for me; 
so that I began, as the phrase is, to chaff her about it, to say 
I would rather it were less wonderful and take it out at once. 
She answered that when it should come to me I would have 
to take it out — there would be little enough option. That it 
would come was privately clear to her, a deep presentiment, 
which was the only reason she had ever mentioned the matter. 
Didn’t I remember she had told me she had intuitions? From 
the first time of her seeing me she had been sure there were 
things I should not escape knowing. Meanwhile there was 
nothing to do but wait and keep cool, not to be precipitate. 
She particularly wished not to be any more nervous than she 
was. And I was above all not to be nervous myself — one got 
used to everything. I declared that though I couldn’t make out 
what she was talking about I was terribly frightened; the 
absence of a clue gave such a range to one’s imagination. I 
exaggerated on purpose; for if Mrs. Marden was mystifying 
I can scarcely say she was alarming. I couldn’t imagine what 
she meant, but I wondered more than I shuddered. I might 
have said to myself that she was a little wrong in the upper 
story; but that never occurred to me. She struck me as 
hopelessly right. 

There were other girls in the house, but Charlotte Marden 
was the most charming; which was so generally felt to be the 
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case that she really interfered with the slaughter of ground 
game. There were two or three men, and I was one of the 
number, who actually preferred her to the society of the 
beaters. In short she was recognised as a form of sport superior 
and exquisite. She was kind to all of us — she made us go out 
late and come in early. I don’t know whether she flirted, but 
several other members of the party thought they did. Indeed, 
as regards himself, Teddy Bostwick, who had come over from 
Brighton, was visibly sure. 

The third day I was at Tranton was a Sunday, and there 
was a very pretty walk to morning service over the fields. 
It was grey, windless weather, and the bell of the little old 
church that nesded in the hollow of the Sussex down sounded 
near and domestic. We were a straggling procession, in the 
mild damp air (which, as always at that season, gave one the 
feeling that after the trees were bare there was more of it — 
a larger sky), and I managed to fall a good way behind with 
Miss Marden. I remember entertaining, as we moved together 
over the turf, a strong impulse to say something intensely 
personal, something violent and important — important for 
me^ such as that I had never seen her so lovely, or that that 
particular moment was the sweetest of my life. But always, 
in youth, such words have been on the lips many times before 
they are spoken; and I had the sense, not that I didn’t know 
her well enough (I cared little for that), but that she didn’t 
know me well enough. In the church, where there were old 
Tranton tombs and brasses, the big Tranton pew was full. 
Several of us were scattered, and I found a seat for Miss 
Marden, and another for myself beside it, at a distance from 
her mother and from most of our friends. There were two or 
three decent rustics on the bench, who moved in further to 
make room for us, and I took my place first, to cut off my 
companion from our neighbours. After she was seated there 
was still a space left, which remained empty till service was 
about half over. 
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This at least was the moment at which I became aware that 
another person had entered and had taken the seat. When I 
noticed him he had apparendy been for some minutes in the 
pew, for he had settled himself and put down his hat beside 
him, and, with his hands crossed on the nob of his cane, was 
gazing before him at the altar. He was a pale young man in 
black, with the air of a gentleman. I was slighdy starded on 
perceiving him, for Miss Marden had not attracted my 
attention to his entrance by moving to make room for him. 
After a few minutes, observing that he had no prayer-book, 
I reached across my neighbour and placed mine before him, 
on the ledge of the pew; a manoeuvre the motive of which 
was not unconnected with the possibility that, in my own 
destitution, Miss Marden would give me one side of her velvet 
volume to hold. The pretext, however, was destined to fail, 
for at the moment I offered him the book the intruder — whose 
intrusion I had so condoned — ^rose from his place without 
thanking me, stepped noiselessly out of the pew (it had no 
door), and, so discreetly as to attract no attention, passed 
down the centre of the church. A few minutes had sufficed 
for his devotions. His behaviour was unbecoming, his early 
departure even more than his late arrival; but he managed so 
quietly that we were not incommoded, and I perceived, on 
turning a little to glance after him, that nobody was disturbed 
by his witlidrawal. I only noticed, and with surprise, tliat 
Mrs. Marden had been so affected by it as to rise, involuntarily, 
an instant, in her place. She stared at him as he passed, but 
he passed very quickly, and she as quickly dropped down 
again, though not too soon to catch my eye across the church. 
Five minutes later I asked Miss Marden, in a low voice, if 
she would kindly pass me back my prayer-book — had 
waited to see if she would spontaneously perform the act. She 
restored this aid to devotion, but had been so far from 
troubling herself about it that she could say to me as she did 
so: “Why on earth did you put it there?** I was on the point 
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of answering her when she dropped on her knees, and I held 
my tongue. I had only been going to say: “To be decently 
dvil.” 

After the benediction, as we were leaving our places, I was 
slightly surprised, again, to see that Mrs. Marden, instead of 
going out with her companions, had come up the aisle to join 
us, having apparently something to say to her daughter. She 
said it, but in an instant I observed that it was only a pretext 
— her real business was with me. She pushed Charlotte for- 
ward and suddenly murmured to me: “Did you see him.^** 

“The gentleman who sat down here? How could I help 
seeing him?*' 

“Hush!’' she said, with the intensest excitement; “don’t 
speak to her — don’t tell her!” She slipped her hand into my 
arm, to keep me near her, to keep me, it seemed, away from 
her daughter. The precaution was unnecessary, for Teddy 
Bostwick had already taken possession of Miss Marden, and 
as they passed out of church in front of me I saw one of the 
other men close up on her other hand. It appeared to be 
considered that I had had my turn. Mrs. Marden withdrew her 
hand from my arm as soon as we got out, but not before I 
felt that she had really needed the support. “Don’t speak to 
any one — don’t tell any one!” she went on. 

“I don’t understand. Tell them what?” 

“Why, that you saw him.” 

“Surely they saw him for themselves.” 

“Not one of them, not one of them.” She spoke in a tone 
of such passionate decision that I glanced at her — she was 
staring straight before her. But she felt the challenge of my 
eyes and she stopped short, in the old brown timber porch 
of the church, with the others well in advance of us, and said, 
looking at me now and in a quite extraordinary mannen 
“You’re the only person, the only person in the world.” 

“But^ott, dear madam?” 

“Oh me — of course* That’s my curse 1” And with this she 
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moved rapidly away from me to join the body of the party. 
I hovered on its outskirts on the way home, for I had food 
for rumination. Whom had I seen and why was the apparition 
— it rose before my mind’s eye very vividly again — ^invisible 
to the others? If an exception had been made for Mrs. Marden, 
why did it constitute a curse, and why was I to share so 
questionable an advantage? This inquiry, carried on in my 
own locked breast, kept me doubtless silent enough during 
luncheon. After luncheon I went out on the old terrace to 
smoke a cigarette, but I had only taken a couple of turns 
when I perceived Mrs. Marden’s moulded mask at the window 
of one of the rooms which opened on the crooked flags. It 
reminded me of the same flitting presence at the window at 
Brighton the day I met Charlotte and walked home with her. 
But this time my ambiguous friend didn’t vanish; she tapped 
on the pane and motioned me to come in. She was in a queer 
little apartment, one of the many reception-rooms of which 
the ground-floor at Tranton consisted; it was known as the 
Indian room and had a decoration vaguely Oriental — bamboo 
lounges, lacquered screens, lanterns with long fringes and 
strange idols in cabinets, objects not held to conduce to 
sociability. The place was little used, and when I went round 
to her we had it to ourselves. As soon as I entered she said to 
me: “Please tell me this; are you in love with my daughter?” 

I hesitated a moment. “Before I answer your question will 
you kindly tell me what gives you the idea? I don’t consider 
that I have been very forward.” 

Mrs. Marden, contradicting me with her beautiful anxious 
eyes, gave me no satisfaction on the point I mentioned; she 
only went on strenuously; 

“Did you say nothing to her on the way to church?” 

“What makes you think I said anything?” 

“The fact that you saw him.” 

“Saw whom, dear Mrs. Marden?” 

“Oh, you know,” she answered, gravely, even a little re- 
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proachfully, as if I were trying to humiliate her by making her 
phrase the unphraseable. 

“Do you mean the gentleman who formed the subject of 
your strange statement in church — the one who came into the 
pew?” 

“You saw him, you saw him!” Mrs. Marden panted, with 
a strange mixture of dismay and relief. 

“Of course I saw him; and so did you.” 

“It didn’t follow. Did you feel it to be inevitable?” 

I was puzzled again. “Inevitable?” 

“That you should see him?” 

“Certainly, since I’m not blind.” 

“You might have been; every one else is.” I was wonder- 
fully at sea, and I frankly confessed it to my interlocutress; 
but the case was not made clearer by her presendy exclaiming: 
“I knew you would, from the moment you should be really 
in love with herl I knew it would be the test — ^what do I 
mean? — the proof.” 

“Are there such strange bewilderments attached to that 
high state?” I asked, smiling. 

“You perceive there are. You see him, you see him!” Mrs. 
Marden announced, with tremendous exaltation. “You’ll see 
him again.” 

“I’ve no objection; but I shall take more interest in him if 
you’ll kindly tell me who he is.” 

She hesitated, looking down a moment; then she said, 
raising her eyes: “I’ll tell you if you’ll tell me first what you 
said to her on the way to church.” 

“Has she told you I said anything?” 

“Do I need that?” smiled Mrs. Marden. 

“Oh yes, I remember — ^your intuitions! But I’m sorry to 
see they’re at fault this time; because I really said nothing to 
your daughter that was the least out of the way.” 

“Are you very sure?” 

“On my honour, Mrs. Marden.” 
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“Then you consider that you’re not in love witli her?” 

“That’s another affair!” I laughed. 

“You are — you are\ You wouldn’t have seen him if you 
hadn’t been.” 

“Who the deuce is he, then, madam?” I inquired with some 
irritation. 

She would still only answer me with another question. 
“Didn’t you at least -want to say something to her — didn’t 
you come very near it?” 

The question was much to the point; it justified the famous 
intuitions. “Very near it — it was the turn of a hair. I don’t 
know what kept me quiet.” 

“That was quite enough,” said Mrs. Marden. “It isn’t what 
you say that determines it; it’s what you feel. That's what he 
goes by.” 

I was annoyed, at last, by her reiterated reference to an 
identity yet to be established, and I clasped my hands witli an 
air of supplication which covered much real impatience, a 
sharper curiosity and even the first short throbs of a certain 
sacred dread. “I entreat you to tell me whom you’re talking 
about.” 

She tlirew up her arms, looking away from me, as if to 
shake off both reserve and responsibility. “Sir Edmund 
Orme.” 

“And who is Sir Edmund Orme?” 

At the moment I spoke she gave a start. “Hush, here they 
come.” Then as, following the direction of her eyes, I 
saw Charlotte Marden on the terrace, at the window, she 
added, with an intensity of warning: “Don’t notice him — 
neverV' 

Charlotte, who had had her hands beside her eyes, peering 
into the room and smiling, made a sign that she was to be 
admitted, on which I went and opened the long window. 
Her mother turned away, and the girl came in with a laughing 
challenge: “What plot in the world are you two hatching 
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here?’' Some plan — forget what — ^was in prospect for the 
afternoon, as to which Mrs. Marden’s participation or consent 
was solicited — my adhesion was taken for granted — and she 
had been half over the place in her quest. I was flurried, 
because I saw that Mrs. Marden was flurried (when she turned 
round to meet her daughter she covered it by a kind of 
extravagance, throwing herself on the girl’s neck and embrac- 
ing her), and to pass it off I said, fancifully, to Charlotte: 

“Fve been asking your mother for your hand.” 

‘"Oh, indeed, and has she given it?** Miss Marden answered, 
gaily. 

“She was just going to when you appeared there.” 

“Well, it’s only for a moment — ^I’ll leave you free.” 

“Do you like him, Charlotte?” Mrs. Marden asked, with 
a candour I scarcely expected. 

“It’s difficult to say it before him isn’t it^” the girl replied, 
entering into the humour of the thing, but looking at me as if 
she didn’t like me. 

She would have had to say it before another person as well, 
for at that moment there stepped into the room from the 
terrace (the window had been left open) a gentleman who 
had come into sight, at least into mine, only within the 
instant. Mrs. Marden had said “Here they come,” but he 
appeared to have followed her daughter at a certain distance. 
I immediately recognised him as the personage who had sat 
beside us in church. This time I saw him better, saw that his 
face and his whole air were strange. I speak of him as a 
personage, because one felt, indescribably, as if a reigning 
prince had come into the room. He held himself with a kind of 
habitual majesty, as if he were different from us. Yet he looked 
fixedly and gravely at me, till I wondered what he expected 
of me. Did he consider that I should bend my knee or kiss his 
hand? He turned his eyes in the same way on Mrs. Marden, 
but she knew what to do. After the first agitation produced 
by his approach she took no notice of him whatever; it made 
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me remember her passionate adjuration to me. I had to achieve 
a great effort to imitate her, for though I knew nothing about 
him but that he was Sir Edmund Orme I felt his presence 
as a strong appeal, almost as an oppression. He stood there 
without speaking — ^young, pale, handsome, clean-shaven, 
decorous, with extraordinary light blue eyes and something 
old-fiishioned, like a portrait of years ago, in his head, his 
manner of wearing his hair. He was in complete mourning 
(one immediately felt that he was very well dressed), and he 
carried his hat in his hand. He looked again strangely hard at 
me, harder than any one in the world had ever looked before; 
and I remember feeling rather cold and wishing he would say 
something. No silence had ever seemed to me so soundless. 
All this was of course an impression intensely rapid; but that 
it had consumed some instants was proved to me suddenly 
by the aspect of Charlotte Marden, who stared from her 
mother to me and back again (he never looked at her, and she 
had no appearance of looking at him), and then broke out 
with: “\^^at on earth is the matter with yon? YouVe such 
odd faces!” I felt the colour come back to mine, and when she 
went on in the same tone; “One would think you had seen a 
ghost!” I was conscious that I had turned very red. Sir 
Edmund Orme never blushed, and I could see that he had no 
capacity for embarrassment. One had met people of that sort, 
but never any one with such a grand indifference. 

“Don’t be impertinent; and go and tell them all that I’ll 
join them,” said Mrs. Marden with much dignity, but with 
a quaver in her voice. 

“And will you come — you?** the girl asked, turning away. 

I made no answer, taking the question, somehow, as meant 
for her companion. But he was more silent than I, and when 
she reached the door (she was going out that way), she 
stopped, with her hand on the knob, and looked at me, 
repeating it. I assented, springing forward to open the door 
for her, and as she passed out she exclaimed to me mock- 
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ingly: “You haven’t got your wits about you — you shan’t 
have my hand!” 

I closed the door and turned round to find that Sir Edmund 
Orme had during the moment my back was presented to 
him retired by the window. Mrs. Marden stood there and we 
looked at each other long. It had only then — ^as the girl flitted 
away — come home to me that her daughter was unconscious 
of what had happened. It was that^ oddly enough, that gave 
me a sudden, sharp shake, and not my own perception of our 
visitor, which appeared perfectly natural. It made the fact 
vivid to me that she had been equally unaware of him in 
church, and the two facts together — now that they were over 
— set my heart more sensibly beating. I wiped my forehead, 
and Mrs. Marden broke out with a low distressful wail: “Now 
you know my life — now you know my life!” 

“In God’s name who is he — what is he?” 

“He’s a man I wronged.” 

“How did you wrong him?” 

“Oh, awfully — years ago.” 

“Years ago? Why, he’s very young.” 

“Young — young?” cried Mrs. Marden. “He was bom 
before / was!” 

“Then why does he look so?” 

She came nearer to me, she laid her hand on my arm, and 
there was something in her face that made me shrink a little. 
“Don't you understand — don’t you feel}"' she murmured, 
refproachfully. 

“I feel very queer!” I laughed; and I was conscious that 
my laugh betrayed it. 

“He’s dead!” said Mrs. Marden, from her white face. 

“Dead?” I panted. “Then that gentleman was ?” I 

couldn’t even say the word. 

“Call him what you like — there are twenty vulgar names. 
He’s a perfect presence.” 

“He’s a splendid presence!” I cried. “The place is haunted 
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— haimtedV^ I exulted in the word as if it represented the 
fulfilment of my dearest dream. 

“It isn’t the place — ^more’s the pity! That has nothing to 
do with it!” 

“Then it’s you, dear lady?” I said, as if this were still better. 

“No, nor me either — I wish it were!” 

“Perhaps it’s me,” I suggested with a sickly smile. 

“It’s nobody but my child — my innocent, innocent child!” 
And with this Mrs. Marden broke down — she dropped into 
a chair and burst into tears. I stammered some question — I 
pressed on her some bewildered appeal, but she waved me off, 
unexpectedly and passionately. I persisted — couldn’t I help 
her, couldn’t I intervene? “You have intervened,” she sobbed; 
“you’re in it, you’re in it.” 

“I’m very glad to be in anything so curious,” I boldly 
declared. 

“Glad or not, you can’t get out of it,” 

“I don’t want to get out of it — ^it’s too interesting.” 

“I’m glad you like it. Go away.” 

“But I want to know more about it.” 

“You’ll see all you want — go away!” 

“But I want to understand what I see.” 

“How can you — when I don’t understand myself?” 

“We’ll do so together — ^we’ll make it out.” 

At this she got up, doing what she could to obliterate her 
tears. “Yes, it will be better together — tliat’s why I’ve liked 
you.” 

“Oh, we’ll see it through!” I declared. 

“Then you must control yourself better.” 

“I will, I will — with practice.” 

“You’ll get used to it,” said Mrs. Marden, in a tone I never 
forgot. “But go and join them — ^I’ll come in a moment.” 

I passed out to the terrace and I felt that I had a part to 
play. So far from dreading another encounter with the “per- 
fect presence,” as Mrs. Marden called it, I was filled with an 
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excitement that was positively joyous. I desired a renewal of 
the sensation — opened jnyself wide to the impression, I 
went round the house as quickly as if I expected to overtake 
Sir Edmund Orme. I didn't overtake him just then, but the 
day was not to close without my recognising that, as Mrs. 
Marden had said, I should see all I wanted of him. 

We took, or most of us took, the collective sociable walk 
which, in the English country-house, is the consecrated 
pastime on Sunday afternoons. We were restricted to such a 
regulated ramble as the ladies were good for; the afternoons, 
moreover, were short, and by five o'clock we were restored 
to the fireside in the hall, with a sense, on my part at least, 
that we might have done a little more for our tea. Mrs. Marden 
had said she would join us, but she had not appeared; her 
daughter, who had seen her again before we went out, only 
explained that she was tired. She remained invisible all the 
afternoon, but this was a detail to which I gave as little heed 
as I had given to the circumstance of my not having Miss 
Marden to myself during all our walk. I was too much taken 
up with another emotion to care; I felt beneath my feet the 
threshold of the strange door, in my life, which had suddenly 
been thrown open and out of which unspeakable vibrations 
played up through me like a fountain. I had heard all my days 
of apparitions, but it was a different thing to have seen one 
and to know that I should in all probability see it familiarly, 
as it were, again. I was on the look-out for it, as a pilot for the 
flash of a revolving light, and I was ready to generalise on the 
sinister subject, to declare that ghosts were much less alarming 
and much more amusing than was commonly supposed. There 
is no doubt that I was extremely nervous. I couldn’t get over 
the distinction conferred upon me — the exception (in the 
way of mystic enlargement of vision) made in my favour. 
At the same time I think I did justice to Mrs. Marden's 
absence; it was a commentary on what she had said to me — 
“Now you know my life.” She had probably been seeing Sir 
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Edmund Orme for years, and, not having my firm fibre, she 
had broken down under him. Her nerve was gone, though 
she had also been able to attest that, in a degree, one got used 
to him. She had got used to breaking down. 

Afternoon tea, when the dusk fell early, was a friendly hour 
at Tranton; the firelight played into the wide, white last- 
century hall; sympathies almost confessed themselves, linger- 
ing together, before dressing, on deep sofas, in muddy boots, 
for last words, after walks; and even solitary absorption in 
the third volume of a novel that was wanted by some one else 
seemed a form of geniality. I watched my moment and went 
over to Charlotte Marden when I saw she was about to 
withdraw. The ladies had left the place one by one, and after 
I had addressed myself particularly to Miss Marden die three 
men who were near her gradually dispersed. We had a litde 
vague talk — she appeared preoccupied, and heaven knows I 
was — after which she said she must go: she should be late for 
dinner. I proved to her by book that she had plenty of time, 
and she objected that she must at any rate go up to see her 
mother; she was afraid she was unwell. 

“On the contrary, she’s better than she has been for a long 
time — I’ll guarantee that,” I said. “She has found out that she 
can have confidence in me, and that has done her good.” Miss 
Marden had dropped into her chair again. I was standing 
before her, and she looked up at me without a smile — ^with a 
dim distress in her beautiful eyes; not exactly as if I were 
hurting her, but as if she were no longer disposed to treat as 
a joke what had passed (whatever it was, it was at the same 
time difficult to be serious about it) between her mother and 
myself. But I could answer her inquiry in all kindness and 
candour, for I was really conscious that the poor lady had put 
off a part of her burden on me and was proportionately 
relieved and eased. “I’m sure she has slept all the afternoon as 
she hasn’t slept for years,” I went on. “You have only to ask 
her.” 
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Charlotte got up again. “You make yourself out very 
useful.’* 

“You’ve a good quarter of an hour,” I said. “Haven’t I 
a right to talk to you a little this way, alone, when your 
mother has given me your hand?” 

“And is ityour mother who has given me yours? I’m much 
obliged to her, but I don’t want it. I think our hands are not 
our mothers’ — they happen to be our own!” laughed the girl. 

“Sit down, sit down and let me tell you!” I pleaded. 

I still stood before her, urgently, to see if she wouldn’t 
oblige me. She hesitated a moment, looking vaguely this way 
and that, as if under a compulsion that was slightly painful. 
The empty hall was quiet — ^we heard the loud ticking of the 
great clock. Then she slowly sank down and I drew a chair 
close to her. This made me face round to the fire again, and 
with the movement I perceived, disconcertedly, that we were 
not alone. The next instant, more strangely than I can say, 
my discomposure, instead of increasing, dropped, for the 
person before the fire was Sir Edmund Orme. He stood there 
as I had seen him in the Indian room, looking at me with the 
expressionless attention which borrowed its sternness from 
his sombre distinction. I knew so much more about him 
now that I had to check a movement of recognition, an 
acknowledgment of his presence. When once I was aware of 
it, and that it lasted, the sense that we had company, Charlotte 
and I, quitted me; it was impressed on me on the contrary 
that I was more intensely alone with Miss Marden. She 
evidently saw nothing to look at, and I made a tremendous 
and very nearly successful effort to conceal from her that my 
own situation was different. I say “very nearly,” because she 
watched me an instant — while my words were arrested — in a 
way that made me fear she was going to say again, as she had 
said in the Indian room: “What on earth is the matter with 
you?” 

What the matter with me was I quickly told her, for the 
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full knowledge of it rolled over me with the touching spectacle 
of her unconsciousness. It was touching that she became, 
in the presence of this extraordinary portent. What 
portended, danger or sorrow, bliss or bane, was a minor 
question; all I saw, as she sat there, was that, innocent and 
charming, she was close to a horror, as she might have 
thought it, that happened to be veiled from her but that 
might at any moment be disclosed. I didn’t mind it now, 
as I found, but nothing was more possible than she should, 
and if it wasn’t curious and interesting it might easily be very 
dreadful. If I didn’t mind it for myself, as I afterwards saw, 
this was largely because I was so taken up with the idea 
of protecting her. My heart beat high with this idea, on the 
spot; I determined to do everything I could to keep her sense 
sealed. What I could do might have been very obscure to me 
if I had not, in all this, become more aware than of an5rthing 
else that I loved her. The way to save her was to love her, and 
the way to love her was to tell her, now and here, that I did so. 
Sir Edmund Orme didn’t prevent me, especially as after a 
moment he turned his back to us and stood looking discreetly 
at the fire. At the end of another moment he leaned his head 
on his arm, against the chimneypiece, with an air of gradual 
dejection, like a spirit still more weary than discreet. Charlotte 
Marden was startled by what I said to her, and she jumped up 
to escape it; but she took no offence — my tenderness was too 
real. She only moved about the room with a deprecating 
murmur, and I was so busy following up any little advantage 
that I might have obtained that I didn’t notice in what manner 
Sir Edmund Orme disappeared. I only observed presently that 
he had gone. This made no difference — he had been so small 
a hindrance; I only remember being struck, suddenly, with 
something inexorable in the slow, sweet, sad headshake that 
Miss Marden gave me. 

“I don’t ask for an answer now,” I said; “I only want you 
to be sure — to know how much dep>ends on it.” 
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“Oh, I don’t want to give it to you, now or ever!” she 
replied. “I hate the subject, please — I wish one could be let 
alone.” And then, as if I might have found something harsh 
in this irrepressible, ardess cry of beauty beset, she added 
quickly, vaguely, kindly, as she left the room: “Thank you, 
thank you — thank you so much!” 

At dinner I could be generous enough to be glad, for her, 
that I was placed on the same side of the table with her, 
where she couldn’t see me. Her mother was nearly opposite to 
me, and just after we had sat down Mrs. Marden gave me one 
long, deep look, in which all our strange communion was 
expressed. It meant of course “She has told me,” but it meant 
other things beside. At any rate I know what my answering 
look to her conveyed: “I’ve seen him again — I’ve seen him 
again!” This didn’t prevent Mrs. Marden from treating her 
neighbours with her usual scrupulous blandness. After dinner, 
when, in the drawing-room, the men joined the ladies and I 
went straight up to her to tell her how I wished we could 
have some private conversation, she said immediately, in a 
low tone, looking down at her fan while she opened and shut 
it: 

“He’s here — he’s here.” 

“Here?” I looked round the room, but I was disappointed. 

“Look where she is,” said Mrs. Marden, with just the 
faintest asperity. Charlotte was in fact not in the main saloon, 
but in an apartment into which it opened and which was 
known as the moming-room. I took a few steps and saw her, 
through a doorway, upright in the middle of the room, 
talking with three gentlemen whose backs were practically 
turned to me. For a moment my quest seemed vain; then I 
recognised that one of the gentlemen — the middle one — ^was 
Sir Edmund Orme. This time it was surprising that the others 
didn’t see him. Charlotte seemed to be looking straight at 
him, addressing her conversation to him. She saw me after an 
instant, however, and immediately turned her eyes away. I 
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went back to her mother with an annoyed sense that the girl 
would think I was watching her^ which would be unjust. Mrs. 
Marden had found a small sofa — a litde apart — and I sat 
down beside her. There were some questions I had so wanted 
to go into that I wished we were once more in the Indian 
room. I presendy gathered, however, that our privacy was 
all-sufficient. We communicated so closely and completely 
now, and with such silent reciprocities, that it would in every 
circumstance be adequate. 

“Oh, yes, he’s there,” I said; “and at about a quarter-past 
seven he was in the hall.” 

“I knew it at the time, and I was so glad!” 

“So glad.^” 

“That it was your affair, this time, and not mine. It’s a 
rest for me.” 

“Did you sleep all the afternoon.^” I asked. 

“As I haven’t done for months. But how did you know 
thati” 

''As you knew, I take it, that Sir Edmund was in the hall. 
We shall evidendy each of us know things now — ^where the 
other is concerned.” 

“Where he is concerned,” Mrs. Marden amended. “It’s a 
blessing, the way you take it,” she added, with a long, mild 
sigh. 

“I take it as a man who’s in love with your daughter.” 

“Of course — of course.” Intense as I now felt my desire 
for the girl to be, I couldn’t help laughing a litde at the tone 
of these words; and it led my companion immediately to say: 
“Otherwise you wouldn’t have seen him.” 

“But every one doesn’t see him who’s in love with her, or 
there would be dozens.” 

“They’re not in love with her as you are.” 

“I can, of course, only speak for myself; and I found a 
moment, before dinner, to do so.” 

“She told me immediately.” 
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“And have I any hope — ^any chance?'’ 

“That’s what I long for, what I pray for/’ 

“Ah, how can I thank you enough?” I murmured. 

“I believe it will all pass — ^if she loves you,” Mrs. Marden 
continued. 

“It will all pass?” 

“We shall never see him again.” 

“Oh, if she loves me I don’t care how often I see him!” 

“Ah, you take it better than I could,” said my companion. 
“You have the happiness not to know — not to understand.” 

“I don’t indeed. What on earth does he want?” 

“He wants to make me suffer.” She turned her wan face 
upon me with this, and I saw now for the first time, fully, 
how perfectly, if this had been Sir Edmund Orme’s purpose, 
he had succeeded. “For what I did to him,” Mrs. Marden 
explained. 

“And what did you do to him?” 

She looked at me a moment. “I killed him.” As I had seen 
him fifty yards away only five minutes before the words gave 
me a start. “Yes, I make you jump; be careful. He’s there still, 
but he killed himself. I broke his heart — he thought me 
awfully bad. We were to have been married, but I broke it 
off — ^just at the last. I saw some one I liked better; I had no 
reason but that. It wasn’t for interest, or money, or position, 
or anything of that sort. All those things were his. It was 
simply that I fell in love with Captain Marden. When I saw 
him I felt that I couldn’t marry any one else. I wasn’t in love 
with Edmund Orme — my mother, my elder sister had 
brought it about. But he did love me. I told him I didn’t 
care — that I couldn’t, that I woiddnt. I threw him over, and 
he took something, some abominable drug or draught that 
proved fatal. It was dreadful, it was horrible, he was found 
that way — ^he died in agony. I married Captain Marden, but 
not for five years. I was happy, perfecdy happy; time obliter- 
ates. But when my husband died I began to see him.” 
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I had listened intendy, but I wondered, *‘To see your 
husband?” 

“Never, never that way, thank God! To see hiniy with 
Chartie — always with Chartie. The first time it nearly killed 
me — ^about seven years ago, when she first came out. Never 
when Tm by myself — only with her. Sometimes not for 
months, then every day for a week. Tve tried everything to 
break the spell — doctors and rigimes and climates; Tve prayed 
to God on my knees. That day at Brighton, on the Parade 
with you, when you thought I was ill, that was the first for 
an age. And then, in the evening, when I knocked my tea 
over you, and the day you were at the door with Charlotte 
and I saw you from the window — each time he was there.” 

“I see, I see.” I was more thrilled than I could say. 

“It’s an apparition like another.” 

“Like another? Have you ever seen another?” 

“No, I mean the sort of thing one has heard of. It’s 
tremendously interesting to encounter a case.” 

“Do you call me a ‘case’?” Mrs. Marden asked, with 
exquisite resentment. 

“I mean myself.” 

“Oh, you’re the right one!” she exclaimed. “I was right 
when I trusted you.” 

“I’m devoutly grateful you did; but what made you do iti” 

“I had thought the whole thing out — I had had time to 
in those dreadful years, while he was punishing me in my 
daughter.” 

“Hardly that,” I objected, “if she never knew.” 

“That has been my terror, that she wi//, from one occasion 
to another. I’ve an unspeakable dread of the effect on her.” 

“She shan’t, she shan’t!” I declared, so loud that several 
people looked round. Mrs. Marden made me get up, and I 
had no more talk with her that evening. The next day I told 
her I must take my departure from Tranton — ^it was neither 
comfortable nor considerate to remain as a rejected suitor. 
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She was disconcerted, but she accepted my reasons, only 
saying to me out of her mournful eyes: ‘‘You’ll leave me alone 
then with my burden?” It was of course understood between 
us that for many weeks to come there would be no discretion 
in “worrying poor Charlotte”: such were the terms in which, 
with odd feminine and maternal inconsistency, she alluded to 
an attitude on my part that she favoured. I was prepared to be 
heroically considerate, but it seemed to me that even this 
delicacy permitted me to say a word to Miss Marden before 
I went. I begged her, after breakfast, to take a turn with me 
on the terrace, and as she hesitated, looking at me distantly, 
I informed her that it was only to ask her a question and to 
say goodbye — I was leaving Tran ton for her. 

She came out with me, and we passed slowly round the 
house three or four times. Nothing is finer than this great 
airy platform, from which every look is a sweep of the 
country, with the sea on the furthest edge. It might have been 
that as we passed the windows we were conspicuous to our 
friends in the house, who would divine, sarcastically, why I 
was so significantly bolting. But I didn’t care; I only wondered 
whether they wouldn’t really this time make out Sir Edmund 
Orme, who joined us on one of our turns and strolled slowly 
on the other side of my companion. Of what transcendent 
essence he was composed I knew not; I have no theory about 
him (leaving that to others), any more than I have one about 
such or such another of my fellow-mortals whom I have 
elbowed in life. He was as positive, as individual, as ultimate 
a fact as any of these. Above all he was as respectable, as sen- 
sitive a fact; so that I should no more have thought of taking 
a liberty, of practising an experiment with him, of touching 
him, for instance, or speaking to him, since he set the example 
of silence, than I should have thought of committing any other 
social grossness. He had always, as I saw more fully later, 
the perfect propriety of his position — ^had always the appear- 
ance of being dressed and, in attitude and aspect, of comport- 
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ing himself, as the occasion demanded. He looked strange, 
incontestably, but somehow he always looked right. I very 
soon came to attach an idea of beauty to his unmentionable 
presence, the beauty of an old story of love and pain. What 
I ended by feeling was that he was on my side, that he was 
watching over my interest, that he was looking to it that my 
heart shouldn’t be broken. Oh, he had taken it seriously, his 
own catastrophe — he had certainly proved that in his day. If 
poor Mrs. Marden, as she told me, had thought it out, I also 
subjected the case to the finest analysis of which my intellect 
was capable. It was a case of retributive justice. The mother 
was to pay, in suffering, for the suffering she had inflicted, 
and as the disposition to jilt a lover might have been trans- 
mitted to the daughter, the daughter was to be watched, so 
that she might be made to suffer should she do an equal 
wrong. She might reproduce her mother in character as 
vividly as she did in face. On the day she should transgress, 
in other words, her eyes would be opened suddenly and un- 
pitiedly to the “perfect presence,” which she would have to 
work as she could into her conception of a young lady’s 
universe. I had no great fear for her, because I didn’t believe 
she was, in any cruel degree, a coquette. We should have a 
good deal of ground to get over before I, at least, should be 
in a position to be sacrificed by her. She couldn’t throw me 
over before she had made a little more of me. 

The question I asked her on the terrace that morning was 
whether I might continue, during the winter, to come to Mrs. 
Marden’s house. I promised not to come too often and not 
to speak to her for three months of the question I had raised 
the day before. She replied that I might do as I liked, and on 
this we parted. 

I carried out the vow I had made her; I held my tongue 
for my three months. Unexpectedly to myself there were 
moments of this time when she struck me as capable of playing 
with a man. I wanted so to make her like me that I became 
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subtle and ingenious, wonderfully alert, patiently diplomatic. 
Sometimes I thought I had earned my reward, brought her 
to the point of saying: “Well, well, you’re the best of them 
all — ^you may speak to me now.” Then there was a greater 
blankness than ever in her beauty, and on certain days a 
mocking light in her eyes, of which the meaning seemed to be: 
“If you don’t take care, I will accept you, to have done with 
you the more effectually.” Mrs. Marden was a great help to me 
simply by believing in me, and I valued her faith all the more 
that it continued even though there was a sudden intermission 
of the miracle that had been wrought for me. After our visit 
to Tranton Sir Edmund Orme gave us a holiday, and I 
confess it was at first a disappointment to me. I felt less 
designated, less connected with Charlotte. “Oh, don’t cry 
till you’re out of the wood,” her mother said; “he has let me 
off sometimes for six months. He’ll break out again when you 
least expect it — ^he knows what he’s about.” For her these 
weeks were happy, and she was wise enough not to talk 
about me to the girl. She was so good as to assure me that 
I was taking the right way, that I looked as if I felt secure 
and that in the long run women give way to that. She had 
known them do it even when the man was a fool for looking 
so — or was a fool on any terms. For herself she felt it to be 
a good time, a sort of St. Martin’s summer of the soul. She 
was better than she had been for years, and she had me to 
thank for it. The sense of visitation was light upon her — she 
wasn’t in anguish every time she looked round. Charlotte 
contradicted me very often, but she contradicted herself still 
more. That winter was a wonder of mildness, and we often 
sat out in the sun, I walked up and down with Charlotte, and 
Mrs. Marden, sometimes on a bench, sometimes in a bath- 
chair, waited for us and smiled at us as we passed. I always 
looked out for a sign in her face^ — “He’s with you, he’s with 
you” (she would see him before I should), but nothing came; 
the season had brought us also a sort of spiritual softness. 
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Toward the end of April the air was so like June that, meeting 
my two friends one night at some Brighton sociability — an 
evening party with amateur music — I drew Miss Marden 
unresistingly out upon a balcony to which a window in one 
of the rooms stood open. The night was close and thick, the 
stars were dim, and below us, under the cliff, we heard the 
regular rumble of the sea. We listened to it a little and we 
heard mixed with it, from within the house, the sound of a 
violin accompanied by a piano — a performance which had 
been our pretext for passing out. 

**Do you like me a little better?*’ I asked, abruptly, after 
a minute. “Could you listen to me agaia^” 

I had no sooner spoken than she laid her hand quickly, 
with a certain force, on my arm. “Hush! — isn’t there some one 
there?” She was looking into the gloom of the far end of the 
balcony. This balcony ran the whole width of the house, a 
width very great in the best of the old houses at Brighton, 
We were lighted a little by the open window behind us, but 
the other windows, curtained within, left the darkness un- 
diminished, so that I made out but dimly the figure of a 
gentleman standing there and looking at us. He was in evening 
dress, like a guest — I saw the vague shine of his white shirt 
and the pale oval of his face — ^and he might perfectly have 
been a guest who had stepped out in advance of us to take the 
air. Miss Marden took him, for one at first — then evidently, 
even in a few seconds, she saw that the intensity of his gaze 
was unconventional. What else she saw I couldn’t determine; 
I was too taken up with my own impression to do more than 
feel the quick contact of her uneasiness. My own impression 
was in fact the strongest of sensations, a sensation of horror; 
for what could the thing mean but that the girl at last saw? 

I heard her give a sudden, gasping “Ah!” and move quickly 
into the house. It was only afterwards that I knew that I 
myself had had a totally new emotion — my horror passing 
into anger, and my anger into a stride along the balcony with 
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a gesture of reprobation. The case was simplified to the vision 
of a frightened girl whom I loved. I advanced to vindicate 
her security, but I found nothing there to meet me. It was 
either all a mistake or Sir Edmund Orme had vanished. 

I followed Miss Marden immediately, but there were 
S5miptoms of confusion in the drawing-room when I passed 
in. A lady had fainted, the music had stopped; there was a 
shuffling of chairs and a pressing forward. The lady was not 
Charlotte, as I feared, but Mrs. Marden, who had suddenly 
been taken ill. I remember the relief with which I learned this, 
for to see Charlotte stricken would have been anguish, and 
her mother’s condition gave a channel to her agitation. It was 
of course all a matter for the people of the house and for the 
ladies, and I could have no share in attending to my friends 
or in conducting them to their carriage. Mrs. Marden revived 
and insisted on going home, after which I uneasily withdrew. 

I called the next morning to ask about her and was informed 
that she was better, but when I asked if Miss Marden would 
see me the message sent down was that it was impossible. 
There was nothing for me to do all day but to roam about 
with a beating heart. But toward evening I received a line 
in pencil, brought by hand — “Please come; mother wishes 
you.” Five minutes afterward I was at the door again and 
ushered into the drawing-room. Mrs. Marden lay upon the 
sofa, and as soon as I looked at her I saw the shadow of death 
in her face. But the first thing she said was that she was better, 
ever so much better; her poor old heart had been behaving 
queerly again, but now it was quiet. She gave me her hand and 
I bent over with my eyes in hers, and in this way I was able 
to read what she didn’t speak — “I’m .really very ill, but 
appear to take what I say exacdy as I say it.” Charlotte stood 
there beside her, looking not frightened now, but intensely 
grave, and not meeting my eyes. “She has told me — she has 
told me!” her mother went on. 

“She has told you?” I stared from one of them to the other, 
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wondering if Mrs. Marden meant that the girl had spoken to 
her of the circumstances on the balcony. 

“That you spoke to her again — that you’re admirably 
faithful.” 

I felt a thrill of joy at this; it showed me that that memory 
had been uppermost, and also that Charlotte had wished to 
say the thing that would soothe her mother most, not the 
thing that would alarm her. Yet I now knew, myself, as well 
as if Mrs. Marden had told me, that she knew and had known 
at the moment what her daughter had seen. “I spoke — 
spoke, but she gave me no answer,” I said. 

“She will now, won’t you, Chartie? I want it so, I want it!” 
the poor lady murmured, with ineffable wistfulness. 

“You’re very good to me,” Charlotte said to me, seriously 
and sweetly, looking fixedly on the carpet. There was some- 
thing different in her, different from all the past. She had 
recognised something, she felt a coercion. I could see that she 
was trembling. 

“Ah, if you would let me show you how good I can be!” 
I exclaimed, holding out my hands to her. As I uttered the 
words I was touched with the knowledge that something had 
happened. A form had constituted itself on the other side of 
the bed, and the form leaned over Mrs. Marden. My whole 
being went forth into a mute prayer that Charlotte shouldn’t 
see it and that I should be able to betray nothing. The impulse 
to glance toward Mrs. Marden was even stronger than the 
involuntary movement of taking in Sir Edmund Orme; but 
I could resist even that, and Mrs. Marden was perfectly still. 
Charlotte got up to give me her hand, and with the definite 
act she saw. She gave, with a shriek, one stare of dismay, and 
another sound, like a wail of one of the lost, fell at the same 
instant on my ear. But I had already spnmg toward the girl 
to cover her, to veil her face. She had already thrown herself 
into my arms. I held her there a moment — bending over her, 
given up to her, feeling each of her throbs with my own and 
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not knowing which was which; then, all of a sudden, coldly, 
I gathered that we were alone. She released herself. The figure 
beside the sofa had vanished; but Mrs. Marden lay in her place 
with closed eyes, with something in her stillness that gave us 
both another terror. Charlotte expressed it in the cry of 
“Mother, mother!” with which she flung herself down. I fell 
on my knees beside her. Mrs. Marden had passed away. 

Was the sound I heard when Chartie shrieked — the other 
and still more tragic sound I mean — the despairing cry of the 
poor lady’s death-shock or the articulate sob (it was like a 
waft from a great tempest) of the exorcised and pacified 
spirit? Possibly tlie latter, for that was, mercifully, the last of 
Sir Edmund Orme. 
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“T yroN’T you stay a little longer?” the hostess said, holding 

W the girl’s hand and smiling. “It’s too early for every one 
to go; it’s too absurd.” Mrs. Churchley inclined her head to 
one side and looked gracious; she held up to her face, in a 
vague, protecting, sheltering way, an enormous fan of red 
feathers. Everything about her, to Adela Chart, was enor- 
mous. She had big eyes, big teeth, big shoulders, big hands, 
big rings and bracelets, big jewels of every sort and many of 
them. The train of her crimson dress was longer than any 
other; her house was huge; her drawing-room, especially now 
that the company had left it, looked vast, and it offered to the 
girl’s eyes a collection of the largest sofas and chairs, pictures, 
mirrors, and clocks that she had ever beheld. Was Mrs. 
Churchley’s fortune also large, to account for so many 
immensities? Of this Adela could know nothing, but she 
reflected, while she smiled sweetly back at their entertainer, 
that she had better try to find out. Mrs. Churchley had at least 
a high-hung carriage drawn by the tallest horses, and in the 
Row she was to be seen perched on a mighty hunter. She was 
high and expansive herself, though not exactly fat; her bones 
were big, her limbs were long, and she had a loud, hurrying 
voice, like the bell of a steamboat. While she spoke to his 
daughter she had the air of hiding from Colonel Chart, a 
little shyly, behind the wide ostrich fan. But Colonel Chart 
was not a man to be either ignored or eluded. 

“Of course every one is going on to something else,” he 
said. “I believe there are a lot of things to-night.” 

M3 
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“And where you going?” Mrs. Churchley asked, drop- 
ping her fan and turning her bright, hard eyes on the Colonel. 

“Oh, I don’t do that sort of thing!” he replied in a tone of 
resentment just perceptible to his daughter. She saw in it that 
he thought Mrs. Churchley might have done him a little more 
justice. But what made the honest soul think that she was a 
person to look to for a perception of fine shades? Indeed the 
shade was one that it might have been a little difficult to seize 
— the difference between “going on” and coming to a dinner 
of twenty people. The pair were in mourning; the second year 
had not lightened it for Adela, but the Colonel had not 
objected to dining with Mrs. Churchley, any more than he had 
objected, at Easter, to going down to the Millwards’, where 
he had met her, and where the girl had her reasons for believ- 
ing him to have known he should meet her. Adela was not 
clear about the occasion of their original meeting, to which a 
certain mystery attached. In Mrs. Churchley’s exclamation 
now there was the fullest concurrence in Colonel Chart’s 
idea; she didn’t say, “Ah, yes, dear friend, I understand!” but 
this was the note of sympathy she plainly wished to sound. 
It immediately made Adela say to her, “Surely you must be 
going on somewhere yourself.” 

“Yes, you must have a lot of places,” the Colonel observed, 
looking at her shining raiment with a sort of invidious direct- 
ness. Adela could read the tacit implication: “You’re not in 
sorrow, in desolation.” 

Mrs. Churchley turned away from her at this, waiting just a 
moment before answering. The red fan was up again, and this 
time it sheltered her from Adela. “I’ll give everything up — for 
you^^ were the words that issued from behind it. “Z>(? stay a 
little. I always think this is such a nice hour. One can really 
talk,” Mrs. Churchley went on. The Colonel laughed; he said 
it wasn’t fair. But their hostess continued, to Adela, “Do sit 
down; it’s the only time to have any talk.” The girl saw her 
father sit down, but she wandered away, turning her back and 
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pretending to look at a picture. She was so far from agreeing 
with Mrs. Churchley that it was an hour she particularly dis- 
liked. She was conscious of the queemess, the sh)nness, in 
London, of the gregarious flight of guests, after a dinner, the 
general sauve qui pent and panic fear of being left with the host 
and hostess. But personally she always felt the contagion, 
always conformed to the flurry. Besides, she felt herself 
turning red now, flushed with a conviction that had come 
over her and that she wished not to show. 

Her father sat down on one of the big sofas with Mrs. 
Churchley; fortunately he was also a person with a presence 
that could hold its own. Adela didn’t care to sit and watch 
them while they made love, as she crudely formulated it, and 
she cared still less to join in their conversation. She wandered 
further away, went into another of the bright, “handsome,” 
rather nude rooms — they were like women dressed for a ball 
— ^where the displaced chairs, at awkward angles to each 
other, seemed to retain the attitudes of bored talkers. Her 
heart beat strangely, but she continued to make a pretence of 
looking at the pictures on the walls and the ornaments on the 
tables, while she hoped that, as she preferred it, it would be 
also the course that her father would like best. She hoped 
“awfully,” as she would have said, that he wouldn’t think her 
rude. She was a person of courage, and he was a kind, an 
intensely good-natured man; nevertheless, she was a good deal 
afraid of him. At home it had always been a religion with 
them to be nice to the people he liked. How, in the old days, 
her mother, her incomparable mother, so clever, so unerring, 
so perfect — how in the precious days her mother had practised 
that art! Oh, her mother, her irrecoverable mother! One of 
the pictures that she was looking at swam before her eyes. 
Mrs. Churchley, in the natural course, would have begun 
immediately to climb staircases. Adela could see the high 
bony shoulders and the long crimson tail and the universal 
coruscating nod wriggle their business-like way through the 
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rest of the night. Therefore she must have had her reasons for 
detaining them. There were mothers who thought every one 
wanted to marry their eldest son, and the girl asked herself 
if she belonged to the class of daughters who thought every 
one wanted to marry their father. Her companions left her 
alone; and though she didn’t want to be near them, it angered 
her that Mrs. Churchley didn’t call her. That proved that she 
was conscious of the situation. She would have called her, 
only Colonel Chart had probably murmured, “Don’t.” That 
proved that he also was conscious. The time was really not 
long — ten minutes at the most elapsed — ^when he cried out, 
gaily, pleasantly, as if with a little jocular reproach, “I say, 
Adela, we must release this dear lady!” He spoke, of course, 
as if it had been Adela’s fault that they lingered. When they 
took leave she gave Mrs. Churchley, without intention and 
without defiance, but from the simple sincerity of her anxiety, 
a longer look into the eyes than she had ever given her before. 
Mrs. Churchley’s onyx pupils reflected the question; they 
seemed to say: “Yes, I cz/n, if that’s what you want to know!” 

What made the case worse, what made the girl more sure, 
was the silence preserved by her companion in the brougham, 
on their way home. They rolled along in the June darkness 
from Prince’s Gate to Seymour Street, each looking out of a 
window in conscious dumbness; watching without seeing the 
hurry of the London night, the flash of lamps, the quick roll 
on the wood of hansoms and other broughams. Adela had 
expected that her father would say something about Mrs. 
Churchley; but when he said nothing, it was, strangely, still 
more as if he had spoken. In Se)niiour Street he asked the 
footman if Mr. Godfrey had come in, to which the servant 
replied that he had come in early and gone straight to his 
room. Adela had perceived as much, without saying so, by ^ 
lighted window in the third story; but she contributed no 
remark to the question. At the foot of the stairs her father 
halted a moment, hesitating, as if he had something on his 
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mind; but what it amounted to, apparently, was only the dry 
“Good-night*" with which he presendy ascended. It was the 
first time since her mother’s death that he had bidden her 
good-night without kissing her. They were a kissing family, 
and after her mother’s death the habit had taken a fresh 
spring. She had left behind her such a general passion of 
regret that in kissing each other they seemed to themselves a 
little to be kissing her. Now, as, standing in the hall, with the 
stiff watching footman (she could have said to him angrily, 
“Go away!”) planted near her, she looked with unspeakable 
pain at her father’s back while he mounted, the effect was of 
his having withheld from other and still more sensitive lips 
the touch of his own. 

He was going to his room, and after a moment she heard 
his door close. Then she said to the servant, “Shut up the 
house” (she tried to do everything her mother had done, to 
be a little of what she had been, conscious only of mediocrity), 
and took her own way upstairs. After she had reached her 
room she waited, listening, shaken by the apprehension that 
she should hear her father come out again and go up to 
Godfrey. He would go up to tell him, to have it over without 
delay, precisely because it would be so difficult. She asked 
herself, indeed, why he should tell Godfrey when he had not 
taken the occasion — their drive home was an occasion — to 
tell herself. However, she wanted no announcing, no telling; 
there was such a horrible clearness in her mind that what she 
now waited for was only to be sure her father wouldn’t leave 
his room. At the end of ten minutes she saw that this particular 
danger was over, upon which she came out and made her way 
to Godfrey. Exactly what she wanted to say to him first, if 
her father counted on the boy’s greater indulgence, and 
before he could say anything, was, “Don’t forgive him; don’t, 
don’t!” 

He was to go up for an examination, poor fellow, and dur- 
ing these weeks his lamp burned till the small hours. It was 
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for the diplomatic service, and there was to be some frightful 
number of competitors; but Adela had great hopes of him — 
she believed so in his talents, and she saw, with pity, how hard 
he worked. This would have made her spare him, not trouble 
his night, his scanty rest, if anything less dreadful had been at 
stake. It was a blessing, however, that one cOuld count upon 
his coolness, young as he was — his bright, good-looking 
discretion. Moreover he was the one who would care most. 
If Leonard was the eldest son — he had, as a matter of course, 
gone into the army and was in India, on the staff, by good 
luck, of a governor-general — it was exactly this that would 
make him comparatively indifferent. His life was elsewhere, 
and his father and he had been in a measure military comrades, 
so that he would be deterred by a certain delicacy from pro- 
testing; he wouldn’t have liked his father to protest in an 
affair of his. Beatrice and Muriel would care, but they were 
too young to speak, and this was just why her own 
responsibility was so great. 

Godfrey was in working-gear — shirt and trousers and 
slippers and a beautiful silk jacket. His room felt hot, though 
a window was open to the summer night; the lamp on the 
table shed its studious light over a formidable heap of text 
books and papers, and the bed showed that he had flung 
himself down to think out a problem. As soon as she got in 
she said to him: “Father’s going to marry Mrs. Churchley!” 

She saw the poor boy’s pink face turn pale. “How do you 
know.^’’ 

“I’ve seen with my eyes. We’ve been dining therein — ^we’ve 
just come home. He’s in love with her — she’s in love with 
him; they’ll arrange it.” 

“Oh, I say!” Godfrey exclaimed, incredulous. 

“He will, he will, he will!” cried the girl; and with this she 
burst into tears. 

Godfrey, who had a cigarette in his hand, lighted it at one 
of the candles on the mantelpiece as if he were embarrassed. 
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As Adda, who had dropped into his armchair, continued to 
sob, he said, after a moment: “He oughtn’t to — ^he oughtn’t 
to.” 

“Oh, think of mamma — think of mamma!” the girl went 
on. 

“Yes, he ought to think of mamma”; and Godfrey looked 
at the tip of his cigarette. 

“To such a woman as that, after >4er!” 

“Dear old mamma!” said Godfrey, smoking. 

Adda rose again, drying her eyes. “It’s like an insult to 
her; it’s as if he denied her.” Now that she spoke of it, she felt 
herself tremendously exalted. “It’s as if he rubbed out at a 
stroke all the years of their happiness.” 

“They were awfully happy,” said Godfrey. 

“Think what she was — think how no one else will ever 
again be like her!” the girl cried. 

“I suppose he’s not very happy now,” Godfrey continued 
vaguely. 

“Of course he isn’t, any more than you and I are; and it’s 
dreadful of him to want to be,” 

“Well, don’t make yourself miserable till you’re sure,” the 
young man said. 

But his sister showed him confidently that she was sure, 
from the way the pair had behaved together and from her 
father’s attitude on the drive home. If Godfrey had been there 
he would have seen everything; it couldn’t be explained, but 
he would have felt. When he asked at what moment the girl 
* had first had her suspicion, she replied that it had all come at 
once, that evening; or that at least she had had no conscious 
fear till then. There had been signs for two or three weeks, 
but she hadn’t understood them — ever since the day Mrs. 
Churchley had dined in Seymour Street. Adela had thought it 
odd then that her father had wished to invite her, in the quiet 
way they were living; she was a person they knew so little. 
He had said something about her having been very civil to 
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him, and that evening, already, she had guessed that he had 
been to Mrs. Churchley’s oftener than she had supposed. 
To-night it had come to her clearly that he had been to see 
her every day since the day she dined with them; every 
afternoon, about the hour she thought he was at his club. 
Mrs. Churchley was his club — she was just like a club. At 
this Godfrey laughed; he wanted to know what his sister 
knew about clubs. She was slightly disappointed in his laugh, 
slightly wounded by it, but she knew perfectly what she 
meant: she meant that Mrs. Churchley was public and florid, 
promiscuous and mannish. 

“Oh, I dare say she’s all right,” said Godfrey, as if he 
wanted to get on with his work. He looked at the clock on the 
mantelshelf; he would have to put in another hour. 

“All right to come and take darling mamma’s place — to sit 
where she used to sit, to lay her horrible hands on her things.^” 
Adela was appalled — all the more that she had not expected 
it — at her brother’s apparent acceptance of such a prospect. 

He coloured; there was something in her passionate piety 
that scorched him. She glared at him with her tragic eyes as if 
he had profaned an altar. “Oh, I mean nothing will come of 
it.” 

“Not if we do our duty,” said Adela. 

“Our duty.?^” 

“You must speak to him — tell him how we feel; that we 
shall never forgive him, that we can’t endure it.” 

“He’ll think I’m cheeky,” returned Godfrey, looking down 
at his papers, with his back to her and his hands in his pockets. 

“Cheeky, to plead for her memory.^” 

“He’ll say it’s none of my business.” 

“Then you believe he’ll do it^” cried the girl. 

“Not a bit. Go to bed!” 

“/’ll speak to him,” said Adela, as pale as a young priestess. 

“Don’t cry out till you’re hurt; wait till he speaks to 
you:' 
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“He won’t, he won’t!” the girl declared. “He’ll do it with- 
out telling us.” 

Her brother had faced round to her again; he started a little 
at this, and again, at one of the candles, lighted his cigarette, 
which had gone out. She looked at him a moment; then he 
said sometliing that surprised her. 

“Is Mrs. Churchley very rich?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. What has that to do with it^” 

Godfrey puffed his cigarette. “Does she live as if she 
were?” 

“She has got a lot of showy things.” 

“Well, we must keep our eyes open,” said Godfrey. “And 
now you must let me get on.” He kissed his sister, as if to 
make up for dismissing her, or for his failure to take fire; and 
she held him a moment, burying her head on his shoulder. 
A wave of emotion surged through her; she broke out with 
a wail: 

“Ah, why did she leave us? Why did she leave us?” 

“Yes, why indeed?” the young man sighed, disengaging 
himself with a movement of oppression. 

II 

Adela was so far right as that by the end of the week, 
though she remained certain, her fatlier had not made the 
announcement she dreaded. What made her certain was the 
sense of her changed relations with him — of there being 
between them something unexpressed, something of which 
she was as conscious as she would have been of an unhealed 
wound. When she spoke of this to Godfrey, he said the 
change was of her own making, that she was cruelly unjust to 
the governor. She suffered even more from her brother’s 
unexpected perversity; she had had so different a theory 
about him that her disappointment was almost an humiliation 
and she needed all her fortitude to pitch her faith lower. She 
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wondered what had happened to him and why he had 
changed. She would have trusted him to feel right about 
anything, above all about such a matter as this. Their worship 
of their mother’s memory, their recognition of her sacred 
place in their past, her exquisite influence in their father’s life, 
his fortunes, his career, in the whole history of the family 
and welfare of the house — accomplished, clever, gende, good, 
beautiful and capable as she had been, a woman whose soft 
distinction was universally proclaimed, so that on her death 
one of the Princesses, the most august of her friends, had 
written Adela such a note about her as princesses were under- 
stood very seldom to write: their hushed tenderness over all 
this was a kind of religion, and also a sort of honour, in falling 
away from which there was a semblance of treachery. This 
was not the way people usually felt in London, she knew; 
but, strenuous, ardent, observant girl as she was, with 
secrecies of sentiment and dim originalities of attitude, she 
had already made up her mind that London was no place to 
look for delicacies. Remembrance there was hammered thin, 
and to be faithful was to be a bore. The patient dead were 
sacrificed; they had no shrines, for people were literally 
ashamed of mourning. When they had hustled all sensibility 
out of their lives, they invented the fiction that they felt too 
much to utter. Adela said nothing to her sisters; this reticence 
was part of the virtue it was her system to exercise for them. 
She was to be their mother, a direct deputy and representative. 
Before the vision of that other woman parading in such a. 
character, she felt capable of ingenuities and subtleties. The 
foremost of these was tremulously to watch her father. Five 
days after they had dined together at Mrs. Churchley’s he 
asked her if she had been to see that lady. 

“No indeed, why should P” Adela knew that he knew she 
had not been, since Mrs. Churchley would have told him. 

“Don’t you call on people after you dine with thenp” said 
Colonel Chart. 
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“Yes, in the course of time. I don’t rush off within the 
week.” 

Her father looked at her, and his eyes were colder than 
she had ever seen them, which was probably, she reflected, 
just the way her own appeared to him. “Then you’ll please 
rush off to-morrow. She’s to dine with us on the twelfth, 
and I shall expect your sisters to come down.” 

Adela stared. “To a dinner party.^” 

“It’s not to be a dinner party. I want them to know Mrs. 
Churchley.” 

“Is there to be nobody else?” 

“Godfrey, of course. A family party.” 

The girl asked her brother that evening if that was not 
tantamount to an announcement. He looked at her queerly, 
and then he said, “/*ve been to see her.” 

“What on earth did you do that for?” 

“Father told me he wished it.” 

“Then he has told you?” 

“Told me what?” Godfrey asked, while her heart sank 
with the sense that he was making difficulties for her. 

“That they’re engaged, of course. What else can all this 
mean?” 

“He didn’t tell me that, but I like her.” 

*'Like her!” the girl shrieked. 

“She’s very kind, very good.” 

“To thrust herself upon us when we hate her? Is that what 
you call kind? Is that what you call decent^” 

“Oh, I don’t hate her,” Godfrey rejoined, turning away 
as if his sister bored him. 

She went the next day to see Mrs. Churchley, with a vague 
plan of breaking out to her, appealing to her, saying, “Oh, 
spare us! have mercy on us! let him alone! go away!” But 
that was not easy when they were face to face. Mrs. Churchley 
had every intention of getting, as she would have said — she 
was perpetually using the expression — into touch; but her 
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good intentions were as depressing as a tailor’s misfits. She 
could never understand that they had no place for her vulgar 
charity; that their life was filled with a fragrance of perfection 
for which she had no sense fine enough. She was as un- 
domestic as a shop-front and as out of tune as a parrot. She 
would make them live in the streets, or bring the streets into 
their lives — it was the same thing. She had evidently never 
read a book, and she used intonations that Adela had never 
heard, as if she had been an Australian or an American. She 
understood everything in a vulgar sense; speaking of God- 
frey’s visit to her and praising him according to her idea, 
saying horrid things about him — that he was awfully good- 
looking, a perfect gentleman, the kind she liked. How could 
her father, who was after all, in everything else, such a dear, 
listen to a woman, or endure her, who thought she was 
pleasing when she called the son of his dead wife a perfect 
gentleman? What would he have been, pray? Much she knew 
about what any of them were! Wlien she told Adela she 
wanted her to like her, the girl thought for an instant her 
opportunity had come — the chance to plead with her and beg 
her off. But she presented such an impenetrable surface that 
it would have been like giving a message to a varnished door. 
She wasn’t a woman, said Adela; she was an address. 

When she dined in Seymour Street, the “children,” as the 
girl called the others, including Godfrey, liked her. Beatrice 
and Muriel stared shyly and silently at the wonders of her 
apparel (she was brutally overdressed!) without, of course, 
guessing the danger that tainted the air. They supposed her, 
in their innocence, to be amusing, and they didn’t know, any 
more than she did herself, that she patronised them. When 
she was upstairs with them, after dinner, Adela could see her 
looking round the room at the things she meant to alter; their 
mother’s things, not a bit like her own and not good enough 
for her. After a quarter of an hour of this, our young lady felt 
sure she was deciding that Seymour Street wouldn’t do at all. 
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the dear old home that had done for their mother for twenty 
years. Was she plotting to transport them all to her horrible 
Prince’s Gate? Of one thing, at any rate, Adela was certain: 
her father, at that moment, alone in the dining-room with 
Godfrey, pretending to drink another glass of wine to make 
time, was coming to the point, was telling the news. When 
they came upstairs, they both, to her eyes, looked strange: 
the news had been told. 

She had it from Godfrey before Mrs. Churchley left the 
house, when, after a brief interval, he followed her out of 
the drawing-room on her taking her sisters to bed. She was 
waiting for him at the door of her room. Her father was then 
alone with his fiancee (tlie word was grotesque to Adela); it 
was already as if it were her home. 

“What did you say to him?*’ the girl asked, when her 
brother had told her. 

“I said nothing.” Then he added, colouring (the expression 
of her face was such), “There was nothing to say.” 

“Is that how it strikes you?” said Adela, staring at the lamp. 

“He asked me to speak to her,” Godfrey went on. 

“To speak to her?” 

“To tell her I was glad.” 

“And did you?” Adela panted. 

“I don’t know. I said something. She kissed me.” 

“Oh, how could you?” shuddered the girl, covering her 
face with her hands. 

^“He says she’s very rich,” said Godfrey simply. 

“Is that why you kissed her?” 

“I didn’t kiss her. Good-night,” and the young man, 
turning his back upon her, went out. 

When her brother was gone Adela locked herself in, as if 
with the fear that she should be overtaken or invaded, and 
during a sleepless, feverish, memorable night she took counsel 
of her uncompromising spirit. She saw things as they were, 
in all the indignity of life. The levity, the mockery, the 
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infidelity, the ugliness, lay as plain as a map before her; it 
was a world pour rirey but she cried about it, all the same. 
The morning dawned early, or rather it seemed to her that 
there had been no night, nothing but a sickly, creeping day.- 
But by the time she heard the house stirring again she had 
determined what to do. When she came down to the 
breakfast-room her father was already in his place, with 
newspapers and letters; and she expected the first words he 
would utter to be a rebuke to her for having disappeared, the 
night before, without taking leave of Mrs. Churchley. Then 
she saw that he wished to be intensely kind, to make every 
allowance, to conciliate and console her. He knew that she 
knew from Godfrey, and he got up and kissed her. He told 
her as quickly as possible, to have it over, stammering a little, 
with an “Fve a piece of news for you that will probably shock 
you,” yet looking even exaggeratedly grave and rather 
pompous, to inspire the respect he didn’t deserve. When he 
kissed her she melted, she burst into tears. He held her against 
him, kissing her again and again, saying tenderly, “Yes, yes, 
I know, I know.” But he didn’t know, or he could never have 
done it. Beatrice and Muriel came in, frightened when they 
saw her crying, and still more scared when she turned to 
them with words and an air that were terrible in their comfort- 
able little lives: “Papa’s going to be married; he’s going to 
marry Mrs. Churchley!” After staring a moment and seeing 
their father look as strange, on his side, as Adela, though in 
a different way, the children also began to cry, so that when 
the seiwants arrived, with tea and boiled eggs, these function- 
aries were greatly embarrassed with their burden, not know- 
ing whether to come in or hang back. They all scraped 
together a decorum, and as soon as the things had been put 
on the table the Colonel banished the men with a glance. 
Then he made a little affectionate speech to Beatrice and 
Muriel, in which he assured them that Mi^. Churchley was 
the kindest, the most delightful, of women, only wanting 
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to make them happy, only wanting to make him happy, and 
convinced that he would be if they were and that they would 
be if he was. 

“What do such words mean?*' Adela asked herself. She 
declared privately that they meant nothing, but she was 
silent, and every one was silent, on account of the advent of 
Miss Flynn, the governess, before whom Colonel Chart 
preferred not to discuss the situation. Adela recognised on 
the spot that, if things were to go as he wished, his children 
would practically never again be alone with him. He would 
spend all his time with Mrs. Churchley till they were married, 
and then Mrs. Churchley would spend all her time with him. 
Adela was ashamed of him, and that was horrible — all the 
more that every one else would be, all his other friends, every 
one who had known her mother. But the public dishonour to 
that high memory should not be enacted; he should not do 
as he wished. 

After breakfast her father told her that it would give him 
pleasure if, in a day or two, she would take her sisters to see 
Mrs. Churchley, and she replied that he should be obeyed. 
He held her hand a moment, looking at her with an appeal 
in his eyes which presently hardened into sternness. He 
wanted to know that she forgave him, but he also wanted to 
say to her that he expected her to mind what she did, to go 
straight. She turned away her eyes; she was indeed ashamed 
of him. 

She waited three days, and then she took her sisters to see 
Mrs. Churchley. That lady was surrounded with callers, as 
Adela knew she would be; it was her “day“ and the occasion 
the girl preferred. Before this she had spent all her time with 
her sisters, talking to them about their mother, playing upon 
their memory of her, making them cry and making them 
laugh, reminding them of certain hours of their early child- 
hood, telling them anecdotes of her own. None the less she 
assured them that she believed there was no harm at all in 
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Mrs. Churchley, and that when the time should come she 
would probably take them out immensely. She saw. with 
smothered irritation that they enjoyed their visit in Prince’s 
Gate; they had never been at anything so “grown up,” nor 
seen so many smart bonnets and brilliant complexions. More- 
over, they were considered with interest, as if, as features of 
Mrs. Churchley’s new life, they had been described in advance 
and were the heroines of the occasion. There were so many 
ladies present that Mrs. Churchley didn’t talk to them much; 
but she called them her “chicks” and asked them to hand 
about teacups and bread and butter. All this was highly 
agreeable and indeed intensely exciting to Beatrice and Muriel, 
who had little round red spots in their cheeks when they came 
away. Adela quivered with the sense that her mother’s 
children were now Mrs. Churchley’s “chicks” and features 
of Mrs. Churchley’s life. 

It was one thing to have made up her mind, however; it 
was another thing to make her attempt. It was when she 
learned from Godfrey that the day was fixed, the 20th of July, 
only six weeks removed, that she felt the importance of 
prompt action. She learned everything from Godfrey now, 
having determined that it would be hypocrisy to question her 
father. Even her silence was hypocritical, but she couldn’t 
weep and wail. Her father showed extreme tact; taking no 
notice of her detachment, treating her as if it were a moment 
of bouderie which he was bound to allow her and which would 
pout itself away. She debated much as to whether she should 
take Godfrey into her confidence; she would have done so 
without hesitation if he had not disappointed her. He was so 
strange and so perversely preoccupi^ that she could explain 
it only by the high pressure at which he was living, his 
anxiety about his “exam.” He was in a fidget, in a fever, 
putting on a spurt to come in first; sceptical moreover about 
his success and cynical about everything else. He appeared to 
agree to the general axiom that they didn’t want a strange 
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woman thrust into their home, but he found Mrs, Churchley 
“very jolly as a person to know.’* He had been to see her by 
himself; he had been to see her three times. He said to his 
sister that he would make the most of her now; he should 
probably be so little in Seymour Street after these days. What 
Adela at last determined to say to him was that the marriage 
would never take place. When he asked her what she meant 
and who was to prevent it, she replied that the interesting 
couple would give it up themselves, or that Mrs. Churchley 
at least would after a week or two back out of it. 

“That will be really horrid then,” Godfrey rejoined. “The 
only respectable thing, at the point they’ve come to, is to put 
it through. Charming for poor father to have the air of being 
‘chucked.* ” 

This made her hesitate two days more, but she found 
answers more valid than any objections. The many-voiced 
answer to everything — it was like the autumn wind around 
the house — was the backward affront to her mother. Her 
mother was dead, but it killed her again. So one morning, 
at eleven o’clock, when Adela knew her father was writing 
letters, she went out quietly and, stopping the first hansom 
she met, drove to Prince’s Gate. Mrs. Churchley was at home, 
and she was shown into the drawing-room with the request 
that she would wait five minutes. She waited, without the 
sense of breaking down at the last, the impulse to run away, 
which was what she had expected to have. In the cab and at 
the door her heart had beat terribly, but now, suddenly, with 
the game really to play, she found herself lucid and calm. 
It was a joy to her to feel later that this was the way Mrs. 
Churchley found her; not confused, not stammering nor 
prevaricating, only a little amazed at her own courage, con- 
scious of the immense responsibility of her step and wonder- 
fully older than her years. Her hostess fixed her at first with 
the waiting eyes of a cashier, but after a little, to Adela's 
surprise, she burst into tears. At this the girl cried herself, but 
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with the secret happiness of believing they were saved. Mrs. 
Churchley said she would think over what she had been told, 
and she promised Adela, freely enough and very firmly, not 
to betray the secret of her visit to the Colonel. They were 
saved — they were saved: the words sung themselves in the 
girl’s soul as she came downstairs. When the door was 
opened for her she saw her brother on the step, and they 
looked at each otlier in surprise, each finding it on the part 
of the other an odd hour for Prince’s Gate. Godfrey remarked 
that Mrs. Churchley would have enough of the family, and 
Adela answered that she would perhaps have too much. None 
the less the young man went in, while his sister took her way 
home. 


Ill 

Adela Chart saw nothing of her brother for nearly a week; 
he had more and more his own time and hours, adjusted to 
his tremendous responsibilities, and he spent whole days at 
his crammer’s. When she knocked at his door, late in the 
evening, he was not in his room. It was known in the house 
that he was gready worried; he was horribly nervous about his 
ordeal. It was to begin on the 23rd of June, and his father was 
as worried as himself. The wedding had been arranged in 
reladon to this; they wished poor Godfrey’s fate setded first 
though it was felt that the nupdals would be darkened if it 
should not be setded right. 

Ten days after her morning visit to Mrs. Churchley Adela 
began to perceive that there was a difference in the air; but 
as yet she was afraid to exult. It was not a difference for the 
better, so that there might be still many hours of pain. Her 
father, since the announcement of his intended marri^e, had 
been visibly pleased with himself, but that pleasure appeared 
to have undergone a check. Adela had the impression which 
the passengers on a great steamer receive when, in the middle 
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of the night, they hear die engines stop. As this impression 
resolves itself into the general sense that something serious has 
happened, so the girl asked herself what had happened now. 
She had expected something serious; but it was as if she 
couldn’t keep still in her cabin — she wanted to go up and see. 
On the 20th, just before breakfast, her maid brought her a 
message from her brother. Mr. Godfrey would be obliged if 
she would speak to him in his room. She went straight up to 
him, dreading to find him ill, broken down on the eve of his 
formidable week. This was not the case, however, inasmuch 
as he appeared to be already at work, to have been at work 
since dawn. But he was very white, and his eyes had a strange 
and new expression, tier beautiful young brother looked 
older; he looked haggard and hard. He met her there as if he 
had been waiting for her, and he said immediately: “Please 
to tell me this, Adela: what was the purpose of your visit, 
the other morning, to Mrs. Churchley — the day I met you 
at her door,^” 

She stared — she hesitated. “The purpose? What’s the 
matter? Why do you asL^’’ 

“They’ve put it off — they’ve put it off a month.” 

“Ah, thank God!” said Adela. 

“Why do you thank God?” Godfrey exclaimed roughly. 

His sister gave a strained, intense smile. “You know I think 
it’s all wrong.” 

He stood looking at her up and down. “What did you do 
there? How did you interfere?” 

“Who told you I interfered?” she asked, flushing. 

“You said something — ^you did something. I knew you 
had done it when I saw you come out” 

“What I did was my own business.” 

“Damn your own business!” cried the young man. 

She had never in her life been so spoken to, and in advance, 
if she had been given the choice, she would have said that 
she would rather die than be so spoken to by Godfrey. But 
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her spirit was high, and for a moment she was as angry as if 
some one had cut at her with a whip. She escaped the blow, 
but she felt the insult. And your business, then.^’’ she asked. 
‘T wondered what that was when I saw you,” 

He stood a moment longer frowning at her; then, with the 
exclamation “You’ve made a pretty mess!” he turned away 
from her and sat down to his books. 

They had put it off, as he said; her father was dry and stiff 
and official about it. “I suppose I had better let you know 
that we have thought it best to postpone our marriage till 
the end of the summer — Mrs. Churchley has so many arrange- 
ments to make”; he was not more expansive than that. She 
neither knew nor greatly cared whetlier it was her fancy or 
a reality that he watched her obliquely, to see how she would 
take these words. She flattered herself that, thanks to 
Godfrey’s preparation, cruel as the form of it had been, she 
took them very cleverly. She had a perfectly good conscience, 
for she was now able to judge what odious elements Mrs. 
Churchley, whom she had not seen since the morning in 
Prince’s Gate, had already introduced into their relations with 
each other. She was able to infer that her father had not con- 
curred in the postponement, for he was more restless than 
before, more absent, and distinctly irritable. There was of 
course still the question of how much of this condition was to 
be attributed to his solicitude about Godfrey. That young 
man took occasion to say a horrible thing to his sister: “If I 
don’t pass it will be your fault.” These were dreadful days for 
the girl, and she asked herself how she could have borne them 
if the hovering spirit of her mother had not been at her side. 
Fortunately, she always felt it there, sustaining, commending, 
sanctifying. Suddenly her father announced to her that he 
wished her to go immediately, with her sisters, down to 
Overland, where there was always part of a household and 
where for a few weeks they would be sufficiently comfortable. 
The only explanation he gave of this desire was that he wanted 
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them out of the way. “Out of the way of whaL^“ she queried, 
since, for the time, there were to be no preparations in 
Seymour Street. She was willing to believe that it was out 
of the way of his nerves. 

She never needed urging, however, to go to Overland, the 
dearest old house in the world, where the happiest days of her 
young life liad been spent and the silent nearness of her 
mother always seemed greatest. She was happy again, with 
Beatrice and Muriel and Miss Flynn, and the air of summer, 
and the haunted rooms, and her mother’s garden, and the 
talking oaks and the nightingales. She wrote briefly to her 
father, to give him, as he had requested, an account of things; 
and he wrote back that, since she was so contented (she didn’t 
remember telling him that), she had better not return to town 
at all. The rest of the season was not important for her, and 
he was getting on very well. He mentioned that Godfrey had 
finished his exam; but, as she knew, there would be a tiresome 
wait before they could learn the result. Godfrey was going 
abroad for a month with young Sherard — he had earned a 
little rest and a little fun. He went abroad without a word to 
Adela, but in his beautiful little hand he took a chaffing leave 
of Beatrice. The child showed her sister the letter, of which 
she was very proud and which contained no message for 
Adela. This was the worst bitterness of the whole crisis for 
that young lady — that it exhibited so strangely the creature 
in the world whom, after her mother, she had loved best. 

Colonel Chart had said he would “run down” while his 
children were at Overland, but they heard no more about it. 
He only wrote two or three times to Miss Flynn, upon 
matters in regard to which Adela was surprised that he should 
not have communicated with herself. Muriel accomplished an 
upright little letter to Mrs. Churchley — her eldest sister 
neither fostered nor discouraged the performance — to which 
Mrs. Churchley replied, after a fortnight, in a meagre and, as 
Adela thought, illiterate fashion, making no allusion to the 
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approach of any closer tie. Evidently the situation had 
changed; the question of the marriage was dropped, at any 
rate for the time. This idea gave the girl a singular and almost 
intoxicating sense of power; she felt as if she were riding a 
great wave of responsibility. She had chosen and acted, and 
the greatest could do no more than that. The grand thing 
was to see one's results, and what else was she doing? These 
results were in important and opulent lives; the stage was large 
on which she moved her figures. Such a vision was exciting, 
and as they had the use of a couple of ponies at Overland she 
worked off her excitement by a long gallop. A day or two 
after this, however, came news of which the effect was to 
rekindle it. Godfrey had come back, the list had been pub- 
lished, he had passed first. These happy tidings proceeded 
from the young man himself; he announced them by a 
telegram to Beatrice, who had never in her life before received 
such a missive and was proportionately inflated. Adela re- 
flected that she herself ought to have felt snubbed, but she 
was too happy. They were free again, they were themselves, 
the nightmare of the previous weeks was blown away, the 
unity and dignity of her father’s life were restored, and, to 
round off her sense of success, Godfrey had achieved his first 
step toward high distinction. She wrote to him the next day, 
as frankly and affectionately as if there had been no estrange- 
ment between them; and besides telling him that she rejoiced 
in his triumph, she begged him in charity to let them know 
exactly how the case stood with regard to Mrs. Churchley. 

Late in the summer afternoon she walked through the park 
to the village with her letter, posted it and came back. Sud- 
denly, at one of the tunts of the avenue, half-way to the house, 
she saw a young man looking toward her and waiting for her 
— a young man who proved to be Godfrey, on his march, 
on foot, across from the station. He had seen her, as he took 
his short cut, and if he had come down to Overland it was not, 
apparently, to avoid her. There was none of the joy of his 
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triumph in his face, however, as he came a very few steps to 
meet her; and although, stiffly enough, he let her kiss him 
and say, “Fm so glad — ^I*m so glad!” she felt that this 
tolerance was not quite the calmness of the rising diplomatist. 
He turned toward the house with her and walked on a short 
distance, while she uttered the hope that he had come to stay 
some days. 

“Only till to-morrow morning. They are sending me 
straight to Madrid. I came down to say good-bye; there's 
a fellow bringing my portmanteau.” 

“To Madrid? How awfully nice! And it's awfully nice of 
you to have come,” Adela said, passing her hand into his ami. 

The movement made him stop, and, stopping, he turned 
on her, in a flash, a face of something more than suspicion — 
of passionate reprobation. “What I really came for — you 
might as well know without more delay — is to ask you a 
question.” 

“A question?” Adela repeated with a beating heart. 

They stood there, under the old trees, in the lingering light, 
and, young and fine and fair as they both were, they were 
in complete superficial accord with the peaceful English scene. 
A near view, however, would have shown that Godfrey Chart 
had not come down to Overland to be sup>erficial. He looked 
deep into his sister’s eyes and demanded: “What was it you 
said that morning to Mrs. Churchley?” 

Adela gazed at the ground a moment; then, raising her eyes: 
“If she has told you, why do you ask?” 

“She has told me nothing. I've seen for myself.” 

“What have you seen?” 

“She has broken it off — everything's over — father's in the 
depths.” 

“In the depths?” the girl quavered. 

“Did you think it would make him jolly?” asked her 
brother. 

“He’ll get over it; he’ll be glad.” 
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“That remains to be seen. You interfered, you invented 
something, you got round her. I insist on knowing what you 
did.^’ 

Adela felt that she could be obstinate if she wished, and 
that if it should be a question of organising a defence she 
should find treasures of perversity under her hand. She stood 
looking down again a moment, and saying to herself, “I 
could be dumb and dogged if I chose, but I scorn to be.’* 
She was not ashamed of what she had done, but she wanted 
to be clear. “Are you absolutely certain it’s broken off.^” 

“He is, and she is; so that’s as good.” 

“What reason has she given.^” 

“None at all — or half a dozen; it’s the same thing. She has 
changed her mind — she mistook her feelings — she can’t part 
with her independence; moreover, he has too many children.” 

“Did he tell you this?” said Adela. 

“Mrs. Churchley told me. She has gone abroad for a year.” 

“And she didn’t tell you what I said to her?” 

“Why should I take this trouble if she had?” 

“You might have taken it to make me suffer,” said Adela. 
“That appears to be what you want to do.” 

“No, I leave that to you; it’s the good turn you’ve done 
me!” cried the young man, with hot tears in his eyes. 

She stared, aghast with the perception that there was some 
dreadful thing she didn’t know; but he walked on, dropping 
the question angrily and turning his back to her as if he 
couldn’t trust himself. She read his disgust in his averted face, 
in the way he squared his shoulders and smote the ground 
with his stick, and she hurried after him and presently over- 
took him. She accompanied him for a moment in silence; 
then she pleaded: “What do you mean? What in the world 
have I done to you?” 

“She would have helped me; she was all ready to do it,” 
said Godfrey. 

“Helped you in what?” She wondered what he meant; if he 
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had made debts that he was afraid to confess to his father 
and — of all horrible things — had been looking to Mrs. 
Churchley to pay. She turned red with the mere apprehension 
of this and, on the heels pf her guess, exulted again at having 
perhaps averted such a shame. 

“CanT you see that Fm in trouble? Where are your eyes, 
your senses, your sympathy, that you talk so much about? 
Haven’t you seen these six months that Fve a cursed worry 
in my life?” 

She seized his arm, she made him stop, she stood looking 
up at him like a frightened little girl. “What’s the matter, 
Godfrey — what is the matter?” 

“You’ve vexed me so — I could strangle you!” he growled. 
This idea added nothing to her dread; her dread was that he 
had done some wrong, was stained with some guilt. She 
uttered it to him with clasped hands, begging him to tell her 
the worst; but, still more passionately, he cut her short with 
his own cry: “In God’s name, satisfy me! What infernal thing 
did you do?” 

“It was not infernal; it was right. I told her mamma had 
been wretched,” said Adela. 

“Wretched? You told her such a lie?” 

“It was the only way, and she believed me.” 

“Wretched how — wretched when — wretched where?” the 
young man stammered. 

“I told her papa had made her so, and that she ought to 
know it. I told her the question troubled me unspeakably, but 
that I had made up my mind it was my duty to initiate her.” 
Adela paused, with the light of bravado in her face, as if, 
though struck while she phrased it, with the monstrosity of 
what she had done, she was incapable of abating a jot of it. 
“I notified her that he had faults and peculiarities that made 
mamma’s life a long worry — a martyrdom that she hid 
wonderfully from the world, but that we saw and that I had 
often pitied. I told her what they were, these faults and 
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peculiarities; I put the dots on the /'s. I said it wasn’t fair to 
let another person marry him without a warning. I warned 
her; I satisfied my conscience. She could do as she liked. My 
responsibility was over.” 

Godfrey gazed at her; he listened, with parted lips, in- 
credulous and appalled. '‘You invented such a tissue of 
falsities and calumnies, and you talk about your conscience? 
You stand there in your senses and proclaim your crime?” 

‘T would have committed any crime that would have 
rescued us.” 

“You insult and defame your own father?” Godfrey con- 
tinued. 

“He’ll never know it; she took a vow she wouldn’t tell 
him.” 

“Fll be damned if / won't tel! him!” Godfrey cried. 

Adela felt sick at this, but she flamed up to resent the 
treachery, as it struck her, of such a menace. “I did right — 
I did right!” she vehemently declared, “I went down on my 
knees to pray for guidance, and I saved mamma’s memory 
from outrage. But if I hadn’t, if I hadn’t” — she faltered for an 
instant — “I’m not worse than you, and I’m not so bad, for 
you’ve done something that you’re ashamed to tell me.” 

Godfrey had taken out his watch; he looked at it with quick 
intensity, as if he were not hearing nor heeding her. Then, 
glancing up with his calculating eye, he fixed her long enough 
to exclaim, with unsurpassable horror and contempt: “You 
raving maniac!” He turned away from her; he bounded down 
the avenue in the direction from which they had come, and, 
while she watched him, strode away across the grass, toward 
the short cut to the station. 


W 

Godfrey’s portmanteau, by the time Adela got home, had 
been brought to the house, but Beatrice and Muriel, who had 
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been informed of this, waited for their brother in vain. Their 
sister said nothing to them about having seen him, and she 
acx:epted, after a litde, with a calmness that surprised herself, 
the idea that he had returned to town to denounce her. She 
believed that would make no difference now — she had done 
what she had done. She had somehow a faith in Mrs. 
Churchley. If Mrs. Churchley had broken off she wouldn't 
renew. She was a heavy-footed person, incapable of further 
agility. Adela recognised too that it might well have come 
over her that there were too many children. Lastly the girl 
fortified herself with the reflection, grotesque under the 
circumstances and tending to prove that her sense of humour 
was not high, that her father, after all, was not a man to be 
played with. It seemed to her, at any rate, that if she had 
prevented his marriage she could bear anything — bear im-* 
prisonment and bread and water, bear lashes and torture, bear 
even his lifelong reproach. What she could bear least was the 
wonder of the inconvenience she had inflicted on Godfrey. 
She had time to turn this over, very vainly, for a succession of 
days — ddiys more numerous than she had expected, which 
passed without bringing her from London any summons to 
come up and take her punishment. She sounded the possible, 
she compared the degrees of the probable; feeling however 
that, as a cloistered girl she was poorly equipped for specula- 
tion. She tried to imagine the calamitous things young men 
might do, and could only feel that such things would naturally 
be connected either with money or with women. She became 
conscious that after all she knew almost nothing about either 
subject. Meanwhile there was no reverberation from Seymour 
Street — only a sultry silence. 

At Overland she spent hours in her mother’s garden, where 
she had grown up, where she considered that she was training 
for old age, for she meant not to depend upon whist. She 
loved the place as, had she been a good Catholic, she would 
have loved the smell of her parish church; and indeed there 
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was in her passion for jflowers something of the respect of a 
religion. They seemed to her the only things in the world that 
really respected themselves, unless one^made an exception for 
Nutkins, who had been in command all through her mother's 
time, with whom she had had a real friendship, and who had 
been affected by their pure example. He was the person left in 
the world with whom, on the whole, she could talk most 
intimately about her mother. They never had to name her 
together — they only said “she"; and Nutkins freely conceded 
that she had taught him everything he knew. When Beatrice 
and Muriel said “she" they referred to Mrs. Churchley. Adela 
had reason to believe that she should never marry, and that 
some day she should have about a tliousand a year. This made 
her see in the far future a litde garden of her own, under a 
hill, full of rare and exquisite things, where she would spend 
most of her old age on her knees, with an apron and stout 
gloves, a pair of shears and a trowel, steeped in the comfort 
of being thought mad. 

One morning, ten days after her scene with Godfrey, upon 
coming back into the house shortly before lunch, she was met 
by Miss Flynn with the notification that a lady in the drawing- 
room had been waiting for her for some minutes. “A lady" 
suggested immediately Mrs. Churchley. It came over Adela 
that the form in which her penalty was to descend would be 
a personal explanation with that misdirected woman. The lady 
had not given her name, and Miss Flynn had not seen Mrs. 
Churchley; nevertheless the governess was certain that Adela's 
surmise was wrong. 

“Is she big and dreadful.^" the girl asked. 

Miss Flynn, who was circumspection itself, hesitated a 
moment. “She’s dreadful, but she’s not big." She added that 
she was not sure she ought to let Adela go in alone; but this 
young lady felt throughout like a heroine, and it was not 
for a heroine to shrink from any encounter. Was she not, 
every instant, in transcendent contact with her mother.^ The 
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visitor might have no connection whatever with the drama of 
her fether’s frustrated marriage; but everything, to-day, to 
Adela was a part of that. 

Miss Flynn’s description had prepared her for a consider- 
able shock, but she was not agitated by her first glimpse of 
the person who awaited her. A youngish, well-dressed woman 
stood there, and silence was between them while they looked 
at each other. Before either of them had spoken, however, 
Adela began to see what Miss Flynn had intended. In the 
light of the drawing-room window the lady was five-and- 
thirty years of age and had vivid yellow hair. She also had 
a blue cloth suit with brass buttons, a stick-up collar like a 
gentleman’s, a necktie arranged in a sailor’s knot, with a 
golden pin in the shape of a little lawn-tennis racket, and 
pearl-grey gloves with big black stitchings. Adela’s second 
impression was that she was an actress; her third was that no 
such person had ever before crossed that threshold. 

“I’ll tell you what I’ve come for,” said the apparition. “I’ve 
come to ask you to intercede.” She was not an actress; an 
actress would have had a nicer voice. 

“To intercede?” Adela was too bewildered to ask her to 
sit down. 

“With your father, you know. He doesn’t know, but he’ll 
have to.” Her “have” sounded like “ ’ave.” She explained, 
with many more such sounds, that she was Mrs. Godfrey, 
that they had been married seven mortal months. If Godfrey 
was going abroad she must go with him, and the only way 
she could go with him would be for his father to do some- 
thing. He was afraid of his father — that was clear; he was 
afraid even to tell him. What she had come down for was to 
see some other member of the family face to face (“fice to 
lice” Mrs. Godfrey called it), and try if he couldn’t be 
approached by another side. If no one else would act, then she 
would just have to act herself. The Colonel would have to do 
something — that was the only way out of it. 
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What really happened Adela never quite understood; what 
seemed to be happening was that the room went round and 
round. Through the blur of perception accompanying this 
effect the sharp stabs of her visitor’s revelation came to her 
like the words heard by a patient “going off” under ether. 
She denied passionately, afterwards, even to herself, that she 
had done anything so abject as to faint; but there was a lapse 
in her consciousness in relation to Miss Flynn’s intervention. 
This intervention had evidently been active, for when they 
talked the matter over, later in the day, with bated breath and 
infinite dissimulation for the schoolroom quarter, the gover- 
ness had more information, and still stranger, to impart than 
to receive. She was at any rate under the impression that she 
had athletically contended, in the drawing-room, with the 
yellow hair, after removing Adela from the scene and before 
inducing Mrs. Godfrey to withdraw. Miss Flynn had never 
known a more thrilling day, for all the rest of it too was 
pervaded with agitations and conversations, precautions and 
alarms. It was given out to Beatrice and Muriel that their 
sister had been taken suddenly ill, and the governess ministered 
to her in her room. Indeed Adela had never found herself less 
at ease; for this time she had received a blow that she couldn’t 
return. There was nothing to do but to take it, to endure the 
humiliation of her wound. 

At first she declined to take it; it was much easier to con- 
sider that her visitor was a monstrous masquerader. On the 
face of the matter, moreover, it was not fair to believe till one 
heard; and to hear in such a case was to hear Godfrey himself. 
Whatever his sister had tried to imagine about him she had 
not arrived at anything so belittling as an idiotic secret 
marriage with a dyed and painted hag. Adela repeated this 
last word as if it gave her some comfort; and indeed where 
everything was so bad fifteen years of seniority made the case 
little worse. Miss Flynn was portentous, for Miss Flynn had 
had it out with the wretch. She had cross-questioned her and 
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had not broken her down. This was the most important hour 
of Miss Flynn’s life; for whereas she usually had to content 
herself with being humbly and gloomily in the right, she could 
now be magnanimously and showily so. Her only perplexity 
was as to what she ought to do — ^write to Colonel Chart or 
go up to town to see him. She bloomed with alternatives, 
never having known the like before. Toward evening Adela 
was obliged to recognise that Godfrey’s worry, of which he 
had spoken to her, had appeared bad enough to consist even 
of a low wife, and to remember that, so far from its being 
inconceivable that a young man in his position should 
clandestinely take one, she had been present, years before, 
during her mother’s lifetime, when Lady Molesley declared 
gaily, over a cup of tea, that this was precisely what she 
expected of her eldest son. The next morning it was the worst 
possibilities that seemed the clearest; the only thing left with 
a tatter of dusky comfort being the ambiguity of Godfrey’s 
charge that his sister’s action had “done” for him. That was 
a matter by itself, and she racked her brains for a connecting 
link between Mrs. Churchley and Mrs. Godfrey. At last she 
made up her mind that they were related by blood; very likely, 
though differing in fortune, they were cousins or even sisters. 
But even then what did her brother mean.^ 

Arrested by the unnatural fascination of opportunity. Miss 
Flynn received before lunch a telegram from Colonel Chart 
— an order for dinner and a vehicle; he and Godfrey were 
to arrive at six o’clock. Adela had plenty of occupation for the 
interval, for she was pitying her father when she was not 
rejoicing that her mother had gone too soon to know. She 
flattered herself she discerned the providential reason of that 
cruelty now. She found time however still to wonder for 
what purpose, under the circumstances, Godfrey was to be 
brought down. She was not imconscious, it is true, that she 
had little general knowledge of what usually was done with 
young men in that predicament. One talked about the circum- 
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stances, but the circumstances were an abyss. She felt this still 
more when she found, on her father’s arrival, that nothing, 
apparently, was to happen as she had taken for granted it 
would. There was a kind of inviolable hush over the whole 
affair, but no tragedy, no publicity, nothing ugly. The tragedy 
had been in town, and the faces of the two men spoke of it, 
in spite of themselves; so that at present there was only a 
family dinner, with Beatrice and Muriel and the governess, 
and almost a company tone, the result of the desire to avoid 
publicity. Adela admired her father; she knew what he was 
feeling, if Mrs. Godfrey had been at him, and yet she saw him 
positively gallant. He was very gentle, he never looked at his 
son, and there were moments when he seemed almost sick 
with sadness. Godfrey was equally inscrutable and there- 
fore wholly different from what he had been as he stood 
before her in the park. If he was to start on his career 
(with such a wife! — ^wouldn’t she utterly blight it^) he 
was already professional enough to know how to wear 
a mask. 

Before they rose from table the girl was wholly bewildered, 
so little could she perceive the effects of such large causes. 
She had nerved herself for a great ordeal, but the air was as 
sweet as an anodyne. It was constantly plain to her that her 
father was deadly sad — as pathetic as a creature jilted. He was 
broken, but he showed no resentment; there was a weight 
on his heart, but he had lightened it by dressing as im- 
maculately as usual for dinner. She asked herself what 
immensity of a row there could have been in town to have 
left his anger so spent. He went through everything, even to 
sitting with his son after dinner. When they came out 
together he invited Beatrice and Muriel to the billiard-room; 
and as Miss Flynn discreetly withdrew Adela was left alone 
with Godfrey, who was completely changed and not in a rage 
any more. He was broken, too, but he was not so pathetic 
as his father. He was only very correct and apologetic; he 
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said to his sister, “Tm awfully sorry you were annoyed; it 
was something I never dreamed of/* 

She couldn’t think immediately what he meant; then she 
grasped the reference to the yellow hair. She was uncertain, 
however, what tone to take; perhaps his father had arranged 
with him that they were to make the best of it. But she spoke 
her own despair in the way she murmured: “O Godfrey, 
Godfrey, is it true.^” 

‘T’ve been the most unutterable donkey — you can say what 
you like to me. You can’t say anything worse than I’ve said to 
myself.” 

‘'My brother, my brother!” his words made her moan. He 
hushed her with a movement, and she asked, “What has father 
said?” 

Godfrey looked over her head. “He’ll give her six hundred 
a year.” 

“Ah, the angel!” 

“On condition she never comes near me. She has solemnly 
promised; and she’ll probably leave me alone, to get the 
money. If she doesn’t — in diplomacy — I’m lost.” The young 
man had been turning his eyes vaguely about, this way and 
that, to avoid meeting hers; but after another instant he gave 
up the effort, and she had the miserable confession of his 
glance. “I’ve been living in hell,” he said. 

“My brother, my brother!” she repeated. 

“I’m not an idiot; yet for her I’ve behaved like one. Don’t 
ask me — ^you mustn’t know. It was all done in a day, and 
since then, fancy my condition — fancy my work!” 

“Thank God you passed!” cried Adela. 

“I would have shot myself if I hadn’t. I had an awful day 
yesterday with father; it was late at night before it was over. 
I leave England next week. He brought me down here for it 
to look well — so that the children shan’t know.” 

“He’s wonderful!” she murmured. 

“He’s wonderful!” said Godfrey. 
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“Did she tell him?” the girl asked. 

“She came straight to Seymour Street from here. She saw 
him alone first; then he called me in. That luxury lasted about 
an hour.” 

Adela said, “Poor, poor father!” to this; on which her 
brother remained silent. Then, after he had remarked that it 
had been the scene he had lived in terror of all through his 
cramming, and she had stammered her pity and admiration 
at such a mixture of anxieties and such a triumph of talent, 
she demanded: “Have you told him?” 

“Told him whafi^” 

“What you said you would — ^what / did.” 

Godfrey turned away as if at present he had very little 
interest in that inferior tribulation. “I was angry with you, 
but I cooled off. I held my tongue.” 

Adela clasped her hands. “You thought of mamma!” 

“Oh, don’t speak of mamma,” said the young man 
tenderly. 

It was indeed not a happy moment; and she murmured: 
“No; if you had thought of her ” 

This made Godfrey turn back at her, with a little flare in 
his eyes. “Oh, then it didn’t prevent. I thought that woman 
was good. I believed in her.” 

“Is she very bad?” his sister inquired. 

“I shall never mention her to you again,” Godfrey 
answered, with dignity. 

“You may believe that I won’t speak of her. So father 
doesn’t know?” she added. 

“Doesn’t know what^” 

“That I said that to Mrs. Churchley.” 

“I don’t think so, but you must find out for yourself.” 

“I shall find out,” said Adela. “But what had Mrs. 
Churchley to do with it?” 

“With my misery? I told her. I had to tell some one.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 
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Godfrey hesitated. “Oh, you take things so beastly hard 
— you make such rows.” Adela covered her face with her 
hands, and he went on: “What I wanted was comfort — ^not to 
be lashed up. I thought I should go mad. I wanted Mrs. 
Churchley to break it to father, to intercede for me and help 
him to meet it. She was awfully kind to me; she listened and 
she understood; she could fancy how it had happened. With- 
out her I shouldn’t have pulled through. She liked me, you 
know,” Godfrey dropped. “She said she would do what she 
could for me; she was full of s)mipathy and resource; I really 
leaned on her. But when you cut in, of course it spoiled every- 
thing. That’s why I was so angry with you. She couldn’t do 
anything then.” 

Adela dropped her hands, staring; she felt that she had 
walked in darkness. “So that he had to meet it alone.^” 

^'DameP^ said Godfrey, who had got up his French 
tremendously. 

Muriel came to the door to say papa wished the two others 
to join them, and the next day Godfrey returned to town. 
His father remained at Overland, without an intermission, the 
rest of the summer and the whole of the autumn, and Adela 
had a chance to find out, as she had said, whether he knew 
that she had interfered. But in spite of her chance she never 
found out. He knew that Mrs. Churchley had thrown him 
over and he knew that his daughter rejoiced in it, but he 
appeared not to have divined the relation between the two 
facts. It was strange that one of the matters he was clearest 
about — ^Adela’s secret triumph — should have been just the 
thing which, from this time on, justified less and less such a 
confidence. She was too sorry for him to be consistently glad. 
She watched his attempts to wind himself up on the subject 
of shorthorns and drainage, and she favoured to the utmost 
of her ability his intermittent disposition to make a figure in 
orchids. She wondered whether they mightn’t have a few 
people at Overland; but when she mentioned the idea her 
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father asked what in the world there would be to attract them. 
It was a confoundedly stupid house, he remarked, with all 
respect to her cleverness. Beatrice and Muriel were mystified; 
the prospect of going out immensely had faded so utterly 
away. They were apparently not to go out at all. Colonel 
Chart was aimless and bored; he paced up and down and 
went back to smoking, which was bad for him, and looked 
drearily out of windows, as if on the bare chance that some- 
thing might arrive. Did he expect Mrs. Churchley to arrive, 
to relent^ It was Adela's belief that she gave no sign. But the 
girl thought it really remarkable of her not to have betrayed 
her ingenious young visitor. Adela’s judgment of human 
nature was perhaps harsh, but she believed that many women, 
under the drcumstances, would not have been so forbearing. 
This lady’s conception of the point of honour presented her 
as rather a higher type than one might have supposed. 

Adela knew her father found the burden of Godfrey’s folly 
very heavy to bear and was incommoded at having to pay 
the horrible woman six hundred a year. Doubtless he was 
having dreadful letters from her; doubtless she threatened 
them all with a hideous exposure. If the matter should be 
bruited Godfrey’s prospects would collapse on the spot. He 
thought Madrid very charming and curious, but Mrs. Godfrey 
was in England, so that his father had to face the music. Adela 
took a dolorous comfort in thinking that her mother was out 
of that — it would have killed her; but this didn’t blind her 
to the fact that the comfort for her father would perhaps have 
been greater if he had had some one to talk to about his 
trouble. He never dreamed of doing so to her, and she felt 
that she couldn’t ask him. In the family life he wanted utter 
silence about it. Early in the winter he went abroad for ten 
weeks, leaving her with her sisters in the country, where it 
was not to be denied that at this time existence had very little 
savour. She half expected that her sister-in-law would descend 
upon her again; but the fear was not justified, and the quietude 
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of such a personage savoured terribly of expense. There were 
sure to be extras. Colonel Chart went to Paris and to Monte 
Carlo and then to Madrid to see his boy. Adela wondered 
whether he would meet Mrs. Churchley somewhere, since, 
if she had gone for a year, she would still be on the Contin«it. 
If he should meet her perhaps the affair would come on again: 
she caught herself musing over this. Her father brought back 
no news of her, and seeing him after an interval, she was 
struck afresh with his jilted and wasted air. She didn't like it; 
she resented it. A litde more and she would have said that 
that was no way to treat such a man. 

They all went up to town in March, and on one of the 
first days of April she saw Mrs. Churchley in the park. She 
herself remained apparently invisible to that lady — she herself 
and Beatrice and Muriel, who sat with her in their mother’s 
old bottle-green landau. Mrs. Churchley, perched higher than 
ever, rode by without a recognition; but this didn’t prevent 
Adela from going to her before the month was over. As on 
her great previous occasion she went in the morning, and she 
again had the good fortune to be admitted. But this time her 
visit was shorter, and a week after making it — the week was 
a desolation — she addressed to her brother at Madrid a letter 
which contained these words; 

“I could endure it no longer — I confessed and retracted; 
I explained to her as well as I could the falsity of what I said 
to her ten months ago and the benighted purity of my motives 
for saying it. I besought her to regard it as unsaid, to forgive 
me, not to despise me too much, to take pity on poor perfect 
papa and come back to him. She was more good-natured than 
you might have expected; indeed, she laughed extravagantly. 
She had never believed me — it was too absurd; she had only, 
at the time, disliked me. She found me utterly false (she was 
very frank with me about this), and she told papa that she 
thought I was horrid. She said she could never live with such 
a girl, and as I would certainly never marry I must be sent 

F.S.H.J. o 
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away; in short she quite loathed me. Papa defended me, he 
refused to sacrifice me, and this led practically to their rupture. 
Papa gave her up, as it were, for me. Fancy the angel, and 
fancy what I must try to be to him for the rest of his life! 
Mrs. Churchley can never come back — she’s going to marry 
Lord Dovedale.” 
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W HEN the porter’s wife (she used to answer the house- 
bell) announced “A gentleman — ^with a lady, sir,” I 
had as I often had in those days, for the wish was father to 
the thought, an immediate vision of sitters. Sitters my visitors 
in this case proved to be; but not in the sense I should have 
preferred. However, there was nothing at first to indicate that 
they might not have come for a portrait. The gentleman, a 
man of fifty, very high and very straight, with a moustache 
slightly grizzled and a dark grey walking-coat admirably 
fitted, both of which I noted professionally — I don’t mean 
as a barber or yet as a tailor — would have struck me as a 
celebrity if celebrities often were striking. It was a truth of 
which I had for some time been conscious that a figure with 
a good deal of frontage was, as one might say, almost never a 
public institution. A glance at the lady helped to remind me 
of this paradoxical law: she also looked too distinguished to 
be a “personality.” Moreover one would scarcely come across 
two variations together. 

Neither of the pair spoke immediately — they only pro- 
longed the preliminary gaze which suggested that each wished 
to give the other a chance. They were visibly shy; they stood 
there letting me take them in — ^which, as I afterwards per- 
ceived, was the most practical thing they could have done. 
In this way their embarrassment served their cause. I had seen 
people painfully reluctant to mention that they desired any- 
thing so gross as to be represented on canvas; but the scruples 
of my new friends appeared almost insurmountable. Yet the 
gentleman might have said “I should like a portrait of my 
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wife/* and the lady might have said “I should like a portrait 
of my husband.** Perhaps they were not husband and wife — 
this naturally would make the matter more delicate. Perhaps 
they wished to be done together — in which case they ought 
to have brought a third person to break the news. 

“We come from Mr. Rivet/* the lady said at last, with a 
dim smile which had the effect of a moist sponge passed over 
a “sunk** piece of painting, as well as of a vague allusion to 
vanished beauty. She was as tall and straight, in her degree, 
as her companion, and with ten years less to carry. She looked 
as sad as a woman could look whose face was not charged 
with expression; that is her tinted oval mask showed friction 
as an exposed surface shows it. The hand of time had played 
over her freely, but only to simplify. She was slim and stiff, 
and so well-dressed, in dark blue cloth, with lappets and 
pockets and buttons, that it was clear she employed the same 
tailor as her husband. The couple had an indefinable air of 
prosperous thrift — they evidently got a good deal of luxury 
for their money. If I was to be one of their luxuries it would 
behove me to consider my terms. 

“Ah, Claude Rivet recommended me.^*’ I inquired; and I 
added that it was very kind of him, though I could reflect 
that, as he only painted landscape, this was not a sacrifice. 

The lady looked very hard at the gentleman, and the gentle- 
man looked round the room. Then staring at the floor a 
moment and stroking his moustache, he rested his pleasant 
eyes on me with the remark: “He said you were the right one.** 

“I try to be, when people want to sit.** 

“Yes, we should like to,** said the lady anxiously. 

“Do you mean together?’* 

My visitors exchanged a glance. “If you could do anything 
with mtf, I suppose it would be double,** the gentleman 
stammered. 

“Oh yes, there’s naturally a higher charge for two figures 
than for one.” 
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“We should like to make it pay,“ the husband confessed. 

“That*s very good of you/* I returned, appreciating so 
unwonted a sympathy — for I supposed he meant pay the 
artist. 

A sense of strangeness seemed to dawn on the lady. “We 
mean for the illustrations — Mr. Rivet said you might put 
one in.** 

“Put one in — an illustration?’* I was equally confused. 

“Sketch her off, you know/* said the gentleman, colouring. 

It was only then that I understood the service Claude Rivet 
had rendered me; he had told them that I worked in black 
and white, for magazines, for story-books, for sketches of 
contemporary life, and consequently had frequent employ- 
ment for models. These things were true, but it was not less 
true (I may confess it now — whether because the aspiration 
was to lead to everything or to nothing I leave the reader to 
guess), that I couldn’t get the honours, to say nothing of the 
emoluments, of a great painter of portraits out of my head. 
My “illustrations” were my pot-boilers; I looked to a different 
branch of art (far and away the most interesting it had always 
seemed to me) to perpetuate my fame. There was no shame 
in looking to it also to make my fortune; but that fortune was 
by so much further from being made from the moment my 
visitors wished to be “done” for nothing. I was disappointed; 
for in the pictorial sense I had immediately seen them. I had 
seized their type — I had already settled what I would do widi 
it. Something that wouldn’t absolutely have pleased them, I 
afterwards reflected. 

“Ah, you’re — ^you’re — a .^*’ I began, as soon as I had 

mastered my surprise. I couldn’t bring out the dingy word 
“models”; it seemed to fit the case so little. 

“We haven’t had much practice,” said the lady. 

“We’ve got to do something, and we’ve thought that an 
artist in your line might perhaps make something of us,” her 
husband threw off. He further mentioned that they didn’t 
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know many artists and that they had gone first, on the 
off-chance (he painted views of course, but sometimes put 
in figures — perhaps I remembered), to Mr. Rivet, whom they 
had met a few years before at a place in Norfolk where he was 
sketching. 

“We used to sketch a little ourselves,*’ the lady hinted. 

“It’s very awkward, but we absolutely must do some- 
thing,” her husband went on. 

“Of course, we’re not so very young,” she admitted, with 
a wan smile. 

With the remark that I might as well know something 
more about them, the husband had handed me a card extracted 
from a neat new pocket-book (their appurtenances were all 
of the freshest) and inscribed with the words “Major Mon- 
arcli.” Impressive as these words were they didn’t carry my 
knowledge much further; but my visitor presently added: 
“I’ve left the army, and we’ve had the misfortune to lose our 
money. In fact our means are dreadfully small.” 

“It’s an awfiil bore,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

They evidently wished to be discreet — to take care not to 
swagger because they were gentlefolks. I perceived they 
would have been willing to recognise this as something of a 
drawback, at the same time that I guessed at an underlying 
sense — their consolation in adversity — that they had their 
points. They certainly had; but these advantages struck me 
as preponderantly social; such for instance as would help to 
make a drawing-room look well. However, a drawing-room 
was always, or ought to be, a picture. 

In consequence of his wife’s allusion to their age Major 
Monarch observed: “Naturally, it’s more for the figure that 
we thought of going in. We can still hold ourselves up.” 
On the instant I saw that the figure was indeed their strong 
point. His “naturally” didn’t sound vain, but it lighted up the 
question. **She has got the best,” he continued, nodding at 
his wife, with a pleasant after-dinner absence of drcum- 
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locution. I could only reply, as if we were in fact sitting over 
our wine, that this didn’t prevent his own from being very 
good; which led him in turn to rejoin: “We thought that if 
you ever have to do people like us, we might be something 
like it. Ske^ particularly — for a lady in a book, you know.” 

I was so amused by them that, to get more of it, I did my 
best to take their point of view; and though it was an em- 
barrassment to find myself appraising physically, as if they 
were animals on hire or useful blacks, a pair whom I should 
have expected to meet only in one of the relations in which 
criticism is tacit, I looked at Mrs. Monarch judicially enough 
to be able to exclaim, after a moment, with conviction: “Oh 
yes, a lady in a book!” She was singularly like a bad 
illustration. 

“We’ll stand up, if you like,” said the Major; and he raised 
himself before me with a really grand air. 

I could take his measure at a glance — ^he was six feet two 
and a perfect gentleman. It would have paid any club in 
process of formation and in want of a stamp to engage him 
at a salary to stand in the principal window. What struck me 
immediately was that in coming to me they had rather missed 
their vocation; they could surely have been turned to better 
account for advertising purposes. I couldn’t of course see 
the thing in detail, but I could see them make someone’s 
fortune — don’t mean their own. There was something in 
them for a waistcoat-maker, an hotel-keeper or a soap-vendor. 
I could imagine “We always use it” pinned on their bosoms 
with the greatest effect; I had a vision of the promptitude 
with which they would launch a table d’hote. 

Mrs. Monarch sat still, not from pride but from sh}mess, 
and presently her husband said to hen “Get up, my dear, and 
show how smart you are.” She obeyed, but she had no need 
to get up to show it. She walked to the end of the studio, 
and then she came back blushing, with her fluttered eyes on 
her husband. I was reminded of an incident I had accidentally 
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had a glimpse of in Paris — ^being with a friend there, a 
dramatist about to produce a play — when an actress came to 
him to ask to be intrusted with a parL She went through her 
paces before him, walked up and down as Mrs. Monarch was 
doing. Mrs. Monarch did it quite as well, but I abstained from 
applauding. It was very odd to see such people apply for such 
poor pay. She looked as if she had ten thousand a year. Her 
husband had used the word that described her: she was, in 
the London current jargon, essentially and typically “smart.** 
Her figure was, in the same order of ideas, conspicuously and 
irreproachably “good.** For a woman of her age her waist 
was surprisingly small; her elbow moreover had the orthodox 
crook. She held her head at the conventional angle; but why 
did she come to me^ She ought to have tried on jackets at a 
big shop. I feared my visitors were not only destitute, but 
“artistic** — ^which would be a great complication. When she 
sat down again I thanked her, observing that what a draughts- 
man most valued in his model was the faculty of keeping 
quiet. 

“Oh, sht can keep quiet,*’ said Major Monarch. Then he 
added, jocosely; “I’ve always kept her quiet.** 

“Fm not a nasty fidget, am P** Mrs. Monarch appealed to 
her husband. 

He addressed his answer to me. “Perhaps it isn’t out of 
place to mention — because we ought to be quite business-like, 
oughm’t we.^ — that when I married her she was known as the 
Beautiful Statue.** 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Monarch, ruefully. 

“Of course I should want a certain amount of expression,” 
I rejoined. 

“Of course^y they both exclaimed. 

“And then I suppose you know that you’ll get awfully 
tired.” 

“Oh, we never get tired!” they eagerly cried. 

“Have you had any kind of practice?” 
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They hesitated — they looked at each other. “We’ve been 
photographed, immensely said Mrs. Monarch. 

“She means the fellows have asked us,” added the Major. 

“I see — because you’re so good-looking.” 

“I don’t know what they thought, but they were always 
after us.” 

“We always got our photographs for nothing,” smiled 
Mrs. Monarch. 

“We might have brought some, my dear,” her husband 
remarked. 

“I’m not sure we have any left. We’ve given quantities 
away,” she explained to me. 

“With our autographs and that sort of thing,” said the 
Major. 

“Are they to be got in the shops.^” I inquired, as a harmless 
pleasantry. 

“Oh, yes; hers — ^they used to be.” 

“Not now,” said Mrs. Monarch, with her eyes on the floor. 

II 

I could fancy the “sort of thing” they put on the presenta- 
tion-copies of their photographs, and I was sure they wrote 
a beautiful hand. It was odd how quickly I was sure of 
everything that concerned them. If they were now so poor 
as to have to earn shillings and pence, they never had had 
much of a margin. Their good looks had been their capital, 
and they had good-humouredly made the most of the career 
tliat this resource marked out for them. It was in their faces, 
the blankness, the deep intellectual repose of the twenty years 
of country-house visiting which had given them pleasant 
intonations. I could see the sunny drawing-rooms, sprinkled 
with periodicals she didn’t read, in which Mrs. Monarch had 
continuously sat; I could see the wet shrubberies *in which 
she had walked, equipped to admiration for either exercise. 
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I could see the rich covers the Major had helped to shoot and 
the wonderful garments in which, late at night, he repaired 
to the smoking-room to talk about them. I could imagine 
their leggings and waterproofs, their knowing tweeds and 
rugs, their rolls of sticks and cases of tackle and neat 
umbrellas; and I could evoke the exact appearance of their 
servants and the compact variety of their luggage on the 
platforms of country stations. 

They gave small tips, but they were liked; they didn’t do 
anything themselves, but they were welcome. They looked 
so well everywhere; they gratified the general relish for 
stature, complexion and ‘Torm.” They knew it without fatuity 
or vulgarity, and they respected themselves in consequence. 
They were not superficial; they were thorough and kept 
themselves up — it had been their line. People with such a taste 
for activity had to have some line. I could feel how, even in 
a dull house, they could have been counted upon for cheerful- 
ness. At present something had happened — it didn’t matter 
what, their little income had grown less, it had grown least 
— and they had to do something for pocket-money. Their 
friends liked them, but didn’t like to support them. There 
was something about them that represented credit — their 
clothes, their manners, their type; but if credit is a large empty 
pocket in which an occasional chink reverberates, the chink 
at least must be audible. What they wanted of me was to help 
to make it so. Fortunately they had no children — I soon 
divined that. They would also perhaps wish our relations to 
be kept secret: this was why it was “for the figure” — the 
reproduction of the face would betray them. 

I liked them — they were so simple; and I had no objection 
to them if they would suit. But, somehow, with all their 
perfections I didn’t easily believe in them. After all they were 
amateurs, and the ruling passion of my life was the detestation 
of the amateur. Combined with this was another perversity 
— an innate preference for the represented subject over the 
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real one: the defect of the real one was so apt to be a lack of 
representation. I liked things that appeared; then one was sure. 
Whether they were or not was a subordinate and almost 
always a profitless question. There were other considerations, 
the first of which was that I already had two or three people 
in use, notably a young person with big feet, in alpaca, from 
Kilbum, who for a couple of years had come to me regularly 
for my illustrations and with whom I was still — perhaps 
ignobly — satisfied. I frankly explained to my visitors how the 
case stood; but they had taken more precautions than I 
supposed. They had reasoned out their opportunity, for 
Claude Rivet had told them of the projected idition de luxe 
of one of the writers of our day — the rarest of the novelists 
— ^who, long neglected by the multitudinous vulgar and dearly 
prized by the attentive (need I mention Philip Vincent^) had 
had the happy fortune of seeing, late in life, the dawn and 
then the full light of a higher criticism — an estimate in which, 
on the part of the public, there was something really of 
expiation. The edition in question, planned by a publisher 
of taste, was practically an act of high reparation; the wood- 
cuts with which it was to be enriched were the homage of 
English art to one of the most independent representatives of 
English letters. Major and Mrs. Monarch confessed to me 
that they had hoped I might be able to work them into my 
share of the enterprise. They knew I was to do the first of 
the books, “Rutland Ramsay,’* but I had to make clear to 
them that my participation in the rest of the affair — this 
first book was to be a test — ^was to depend on the satisfaction 
I should give. If this should be limited my employers would 
drop me without a scruple. It was therefore a crisis for me, 
and naturally I was making special preparations, looking 
about for new people, if they should be necessary, and secur- 
ing the best types. I admitted however that I should like to 
settle down to two or three good models who would do for 
everything. 
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“Should we have often to — a — put on special clothes?*’ 
Mrs. Monarch timidly demanded. 

“Dear, yes — that’s half the business.” 

“And should we be expected to supply our own costumes?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve got a lot of things. A painter’s models put on 
— or put off — anything he likes.” 

“And do you mean — a — the same?” 

“The same?” 

Mrs. Monarch looked at her husband again. 

“Oh, she was just wondering,” he explained, “if the 
costumes are in general use.” I had to confess that they were, 
and I mentioned further that some of them (I had a lot of 
genuine, greasy last-century things) had served their time, 
a hundred years ago, on living, world-stained men and 
women. “We’ll put on anything that jits^' said the Major. 

“Oh, I arrange that — they fit in the pictures.” 

“I’m afraid I should do better for the modern books. I 
would come as you like,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

“She has got a lot of clothes at home: they might do for 
contemporary life,” her husband continued. 

“Oh, I can fancy scenes in which you’d be quite natural.” 
And indeed I could see the slipshod rearrangements of stale 
properties — the stories I tried to produce pictures for without 
the exasperation of reading them — ^whose sandy tracts the 
good lady might help to people. But I had to return to the 
fact that for this sort of work — the daily mechanical grind — 
I was already equipped; the people I was working with were 
fully adequate. 

“We only thought we might be more like some char- 
acters,” said Mrs. Monarch mildly, getting up. 

Her husband also rose; he stood looking at me with a dim 
wistfulness that was touching in so fine a man. “Wouldn’t it 

be rather a pull sometimes to have — a — to have ?” He 

hung fire; he wanted me to help him by phrasing what he 
meant. But I couldn’t — I didn’t know. So he brought it out. 
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awkwardly: “The real thing; a gentleman, you know, or a 
lady.” I was quite ready to give a general assent — admitted 
that there was a great deal in that. This encouraged Major 
Monarch to say, following up his appeal with an unacted gulp; 
“It’s awfully hard — we’ve tried everything.” The gulp was 
communicative; it proved too much for his wife. Before I 
knew it Mrs. Monarch had dropped again upon a divan and 
burst into tears. Her husband sat down beside her, holding 
one of her hands; whereupon she quickly dried her eyes with 
the o|her, while I felt embarrassed as she looked up at me. 
“There isn’t a confounded job I haven’t applied for — ^waited 
for — prayed for. You can fancy we’d be pretty bad first. 
Secretaryships and that sort of thing.^ You might as well ask 
for a peerage. I’d be anything — ^I’m strong; a messenger or a 
coalheaver. I’d put on a gold-laced cap and open carriage- 
doors in front of the haberdasher’s; I’d hang about a station, 
to carry portmanteaus; I’d be a postman. But they won’t look 
at you; there are thousands, as good as yourself, already on 
the ground. Gentlemen^ poor beggars, who have drunk their 
wine, who have kept their hunters!” 

I was as reassuring as I knew how to be, and my visitors 
were presently on their feet again while, for the experiment, 
we agreed on an hour. We were discussing it when the door 
opened and Miss Churm came in with a wet umbrella. Miss 
Churm had to take the omnibus to Maida Vale and then walk 
half-a-mile. She looked a trifle blowsy and slightly splashed. 
I scarcely ever saw her come in without thinking afresh how 
odd it was that, being so little in herself, she should yet be 
so much in others. She was a meagre little Miss Churm, but 
she was an ample heroine of romance. She was only a freckled 
cockney, but she could represent everything, from a fine lady 
to a shepherdess; she had the faculty, as she might have had 
a fine voice or long hair. She couldn’t spell, and she loved 
beer, but she had two or three “points,” and practice, and a 
knack, and mother-wit, and a kind of whimsical sensibility, 
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and a love of the theatre, and seven sisters, and not an ounce 
of respect, especially for the h. The first thing my visitors saw 
was that her umbrella was wet, and in their spodess perfection 
they visibly winced at it. The rain had come on since their 
arrival. 

‘T’m all in a soak; there was a mess of people in the 'bus. 
I wish you lived near a sty don,*' said Miss Churm. I requested 
her to get ready as quickly as possible, and she passed into 
the room in which she always changed her dress. But before 
going out she asked me what she was to get into this time. 

“It’s the Russian princess, don’t you know?” I answered; 
“the one with the ‘golden eyes,’ in black velvet, for the long 
thing in the Cheapside,^' 

“Golden eyes? I sayV' cried Miss Churm, while my com- 
panions watched her widi intensity as she withdrew. She 
always arranged herself, when she was late, before I could 
turn round; and I kept my visitors a little, on purpose, so 
that diey might get an idea, from seeing her, what would be 
expected of themselves. I mentioned that she was quite my 
notion of an excellent model — she was really very clever. 

“Do you think she looks like a Russian princess?” Major 
Monarch asked, with lurking alarm. 

“When I make her, yes.” 

“Oh, if you have to make her !” he reasoned acutely. 

“That’s the most you can ask. There are so many that are 
not makeable.” 

“Well now, herds a lady” — and with a persuasive smile he 
passed his arm into his wife’s — “who’s already made!” 

“Oh, I’m not a Russian princess,” Mrs. Monarch protested, 
a little coldly. I could see that she had known some and didn’t 
like them. There, immediately, was a complication of a kind 
that I never had to fear with Miss Churm. 

This young lady came back in black velvet — the gown was 
rather rusty and very low on her lean shoulders — and with a 
Japanese fan in her red hands. I reminded her that in the scene 
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I was doing she had to look over someone’s head. ‘T forget 
whose it is; but it doesn’t matter. Just look over a head.” 

”rd rather look over a stove,” said Miss Churm; and she 
took her station near the fire. She fell into position, settled 
herself into a tall attitude, gave a certain backward inclination 
to her head and a certain forward droop to her fan, and looked, 
at least to my prejudiced sense, distinguished and charming, 
foreign and dangerous. We left her looking so, while I went 
downstairs with Major and Mrs. Monarch. 

“ I think I could come about as near it as that,” said Mrs. 
Monarch. 

“Oh, you think she’s shabby, but you must allow for the 
alchemy of art.” 

However, they went off with an evident increase of com- 
fort, founded on their demonstrable advantage in being the 
real thing. I could fancy them shuddering over Miss Churm. 
She was very droll about them when I went back, for I told 
her what they wanted. 

“Well, if she can sit Fll tyke to bookkeeping,” said my 
model. 

“She’s very lady-like,” I replied, as an innocent form of 
aggravation. 

“So much the worse for you. That means she can’t turn 
round.” 

“She’ll do for the fashionable novels.” 

“Oh yes, she’ll Jo for them!” my model humorously 
declared. “Ain’t they bad enough without her?” I had often 
sociably denounced them to Miss Churm. 

m 

It was for the elucidation of a mystery in one of these works 
that I first tried Mrs. Monarch. Her husband came with her, 
to be useful if necessary — it was suffidendy clear that as a 
general thing he would prefer to come with her. At first 
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I wondered if this were for ‘‘propriety’s^* sake — if he were 
going to be jealous and meddling. The idea was too tiresome, 
and if it had been confirmed it would speedily have brought 
our acquaintance to a close. But I soon saw there was nothing 
in it and that if he accompanied Mrs. Monarch it was (in 
addition to the chance of being wanted) simply because he 
had nothing else to do. When she was away from him his 
occupation was gone — she never had been away from him. 
I judged, rightly, that in their awkward situation their close 
union was their main comfort and that this union had no weak 
spot. It was a real marriage, an encouragement to the hesitat- 
ing, a nut for pessimists to crack. Their address was humble 
(I remember afterwards thinking it had been the only thing 
about them that was really professional), and I could fancy 
the lamentable lodgings in which the Major would have been 
left alone. He could bear them with his wife — he couldn’t 
bear them without her. 

He had too much tact to try and make himself agreeable 
when he couldn’t be useful; so he simply sat and waited, 
when I was too absorbed in my work to talk. But I liked to 
make him talk — it made my work, when it didn’t interrupt it, 
less sordid, less special. To listen to him was to combine the 
excitement of going out with the economy of staying at home. 
There was only one hindrance; that I seemed not to know 
any of the people he and his wife had knowm. I think he 
wondered extremely, during the term of our intercourse, 
whom the deuce I did know. He hadn’t a stray sixpence of 
an idea to fumble for; so we didn’t spin it very fine — ^we 
confined ourselves to questions of leather and even of liquor 
(saddlers and breeches-makers and how to get good claret 
cheap), and matters like “good trains” arid the habits of small 
game. His lore on these last subjects was astonishing, he 
managed to interweave the stationmaster with the ornitho- 
logist. When he couldn’t talk about greater things he could 
talk cheerfully about smaller, and since I couldn’t accompany 
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him into teminiscences of the fashionable world he could 
lower the conversation without a visible effort to my level. 

So earnest a desire to please was touching in a man who 
could so easily have knocked one down. He looked after the 
fire and had an opinion on the draught of the stove, without 
my asking him, and I could see that he thought many of my 
arrangements not half clever enough. I remember telling him 
that if I were only rich I would offer him a salary to come and 
teach me how to live. Sometimes he gave a random sigh, of 
which the essence was: “Give me even such a bare old barrack 
as tAiSy and l*d do something with it!** When I wanted to 
use him he came alone; which was an illustration of the 
superior courage of women. His wife could bear her solitary 
second floor, and she was in general more discreet; showing 
by various small reserves that she was alive to the propriety 
of keeping our relations markedly professional— not letting 
them slide into sociability. She wished it to remain clear that 
she and the Major were employed, not cultivated, and if she 
approved of me as a superior, who could be kept in his place, 
she never thought me quite good enough for an equal. 

She sat with great intensity, giving the whole of her mind 
to it, and was capable of remaining for an hour almost as 
motionless as if she were before a photographer's lens. I could 
see she had been photographed often, but somehow the very 
habit that made her good for that purpose unfitted her for 
mine. At first I was extremely pleased with her lady-like air, 
and it was a satisfaction, on coming to follow her lines, to 
see how good they were and how far they could lead the 
pencil. But after a few times I began to find her too insur- 
mountably stiff; do what I would with it my drawing looked 
like a photograph or a copy of a photograph. Her figure had 
no variety of expression — she herself had no sense of variety. 
You may say that this was my business, was only a question 
of placing her. I placed her in every conceivable position, 
but she managed to obliterate their differences. She was 
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always a lady certainly, and into the bargain was always the 
same lady. She was the real thing, but always the same thing. 
There were moments when I was oppressed by the serenity 
of her confidence that she was the real thing. All her dealings 
with me and all her husband’s were an implication that this 
was lucky for me. Meanwhile I found myself trying to invent 
types that approached her own, instead of making her own 
transform itself — ^in the clever way that was not impossible, 
for instance, to poor Miss Churm. Arrange as I would and 
take the precautions I would, she always, in my pictures, 
came out too tall — landing me in the dilemma of having 
represented a fascinating woman as seven feet high, which, 
out of respect perhaps to my own very much scantier inches, 
was far from my idea of such a personage. 

The case was worse with the Major — nothing I could do 
would keep him down, so that he became useful only for the 
representation of brawny giants. I adored variety and range, 
I cherished human accidents, the illustrative note; I wanted to 
characterise closely, and the diing in the world I most hated 
was the danger of being ridden by a type. I had quarrelled 
with some of my friends about it — I had parted company 
with them for maintaining that one had to be, and that if the 
type was beautiful (witness Raphael and Leonardo), the 
servitude was only a gain. I was neither Leonardo nor 
Raphael; I might only be a presumptuous young modem 
searcher, but I held that everything was to be sacrificed sooner 
than character. VThen they averred that the haunting type in 
question could easily be character, I retorted, perhaps super- 
ficially: “Whose.^” It couldn’t be everybody’s — it might end 
in being nobody’s. 

After I had drawn Mrs. Monarch a dozen times I perceived 
more clearly than before that the value of such a model as 
Miss Churm resided precisely in the fact that she had no 
positive stamp, combined of course with the other fact that 
what she did have was a curious and inexplicable talent for 
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imitation. Her usual appearance was like a curtain which she 
could draw up at request for a capital performance. This 
performance was simply suggestive; but it Was a word to 
the wise — it was vivid and pretty. Sometimes, even, I thought 
it, though she was plain herself, too insipidly pretty; I made 
it a reproach to her that the figures drawn from her were 
monotonously {betement^ as we used to say) graceful. Nothing 
made her more angry: it was so much her pride to feel that 
she could sit for characters that had nothing in common with 
each other. She would accuse me at such moments of taking 
away her “reputytion.” 

It suffered a certain shrinkage, this queer quantity, from 
the repeated visits of my new friends. Miss Churm was greatly 
in demand, never in want of employment, so I had no scruple 
in putting her off occasionally, to try them more at my ease. 
It was certainly amusing at first to do the real thing — it was 
amusing to do Major Monarch’s trousers. They were the real 
thing, even if he did come out colossal. It was amusing to do 
his wife’s back hair (it was so mathematically neat), and the 
particular “smart” tension of her tight stays. She lent herself 
especially to positions in which the face was somewhat averted 
or blurred; she abounded in lady-like back views and profils 
perdus. When she stood erect she took naturally one of the 
attitudes in which court-painters represent queens and 
princesses; so that I found myself ' wondering whether, to 
draw out this accomplishment, I couldn’t get the editor of 
the Cheapside to publish a really royal romance, “A Tale of 
Buckingham Palace.” Sometimes, however, the real thing and 
the make-believe came into contact; by which I mean that 
Miss Churm, keeping an appointment or coming to make 
one on days when I had much work in hand, encountered her 
invidious rivals. The encounter was not on their part, for they 
noticed her no more than if she had been the housemaid; not 
from intentional loftiness, but simply because, as yet, pro- 
fessionally, they didn’t know how to fraternise, as I could 
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guess that they would have liked — or at least that the Major 
would. They couldn’t talk about the omnibus — they always 
walked; and they didn’t know what else to try — she wasn’t 
interested in good trains or cheap claret. Besides, they must 
have felt — in the air — that she was amused at them, secretly 
derisive of their ever knowing how. She was not a person to 
conceal her scepticism if she had had a chance to show it. 
On the other hand Mrs. Monarch didn’t think her tidy; for 
why else did she take pains to say to me (it was going out of 
the way, for Mrs. Monarch) that she didn’t like dirty women? 

One day when my young lady happened to be present with 
my other sitters (she even dropped in, when it was convenient, 
for a chat), I asked her to be so good as to lend a hand in 
getting tea — a service with which she was familiar and which 
was one of a class that, living as I did in a small way, with 
slender domestic resources, I often appealed to my models to 
render. They liked to lay hands on my property, to break the 
sitting, and sometimes the china — I made them feel Bohemian. 
The next time I saw Miss Churm after this incident she sur- 
prised me greatly by making a scene about it — she accused 
me of having wished to humiliate her. She had not resented 
the outrage at the time, but had seemed obliging and amused, 
enjoying the comedy of asking Mrs. Monarch, who sat vague 
and silent, whether she would have cream and sugar, and 
putting an exaggerated simper into the question. She had 
tried intonations — as if she too wished to pass for the real 
thing; till I was afraid my other visitors would take offence. 

Oh, they were determined not to do this; and their touching 
patience was the measure of their great need. They would sit 
by the hour, uncomplaining, till I was ready to use them; 
they would come back on the chance of being wanted, and 
would walk away cheerfully if they were not. I used to go to 
the door with them to see in what magnificent order they 
retreated. I tried to find other employment for them — I 
introduced them to several artists. But they didn’t “take,” for 
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reasons I could appreciate, and I became conscious, rather 
anxiously, that after such disappointments they fell back upon 
me with a heavier weight. They did me the honour to think 
that it was I who was most their form. They were not pictur- 
esque enough for the painters, and in those days there were 
not so many serious workers in black and white. Besides, they 
had an eye to the great job I had mentioned to them — they 
had secretly set their hearts on supplying the right essence 
for my pictorial vindication of our fine novelist. They knew 
that for this undertaking I should want no costume-effects, 
none of the frippery of past ages — that it was a case in which 
everything would be contemporary and satirical and, presum- 
ably, genteel. If I could work them into it their future would 
be assured, for the labour would of course be long and the 
occupation steady. 

One day Mrs. Monarch came without her husband — she 
explained his absence by his having had to go to the City. 
While she sat there in her usual anxious stiffness there came, 
at the door, a knock which I immediately recognised as the 
subdued appeal of a model out of work. It was followed by 
the entrance of a young man whom I easily perceived to be 
a foreigner and who proved in fact an Italian acquainted with 
no English word but my name, which he uttered in a way 
that made it seem to include all others. I had not then visited 
his country, nor was I proficient in his tongue; but as he was 
not so meanly constituted — ^what Italian is.^ — as to depend 
only on that member for expression he conveyed to me, in 
familiar but graceful mimicry, that he was in search of exactly 
the employment in which the lady before me was engaged. 

I was not struck with him at first, and while I continued to 
draw I emitted rough sounds of discouragement and dismissal. 
He stood his ground, however, not importunately, but with 
a dumb, dog-like fidelity in his eyes which amounted to 
innocent impudence — the manner of a devoted servant (he 
might have been in the house for years), unjustly suspected. 
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Suddenly I saw that this very attitude and expression made a 
picture, whereupon I told him to sit down and wait till I 
should be free. There was another picture in the way he 
obeyed me, and I observed as I worked that there were others 
still in the way he looked wonderingly, with his head thrown 
back, about the high studio. He might have been crossing 
himself in St. Peter’s. Before I finished I said to myself: “The 
fellow’s a bankrupt orange-monger, but he’s a treasure.” 

When Mrs. Monarch withdrew he passed across the room 
like a flash to open the door for her, standing there with the 
rapt, pure gaze of the young Dante spellbound by the young 
Beatrice. As I never insisted, in such situations, on the blank- 
ness of the British domestic, I reflected that he had the making 
of a servant (and I needed one, but couldn’t pay him to be 
only that), as well as of a model; in short I made up my mind 
to adopt my bright adventurer if he would agree to officiate 
in the double capacity. He jumped at my offer, and in the 
event my rashness (for I had known nothing about him) 
was not brought home to me. He proved a s}anpathetic though 
a desultory ministrant, and had in a wonderful degree the 
sentiment de la pose. It was uncultivated, instinctive; a part of 
the happy instinct which had guided him to my door and 
helped him to spell out my name on the card nailed to it. He 
had had no other introduction to me than a guess, from the 
shape of my high north window, seen outside, that my place 
was a studio and that as a studio it would contain an artist. 
He had wandered to England in search of fortune, like other 
itinerants, and had embarked, with a partner and a small green 
hand-cart, on the sale of penny ices. The ices had melted 
away and the partner had dissolved in their train. My young 
man wore tight yellow trousers with reddish stripes and his 
name was Oronte. He was sallow but fair, and when I put 
him into some old clothes of my own he looked like an 
Englishman. He was as good as Miss Churm, who could look, 
when required, like an Italian. 
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IV 

I thought Mrs, Monarch’s face slightly convulsed when, 
on her coming back with her husband, she found Oronte 
installed. It was strange to have to recognise in a scrap of a 
lazzarone'a competitor to her magnificent Major. It was she 
who scented danger first, for the Major was anecdotically 
unconscious. But Oronte gave us tea, with a hundred eager 
confusions (he had never seen such a queer process), and I 
think she thought better of me for having at last an “establish- 
ment.” They saw a couple of drawings that I had made of the 
establishment, and Mrs. Monarch hinted that it never would 
have struck her that he had sat for them. “Now the drawings 
you make from tiSy they look exactly like us,” she reminded 
me, smiling in triumph; and I recognised that this was indeed 
just their defect. When I drew the Monarchs I couldn’t, some- 
how, get away from them — get into the character I wanted to 
represent; and I had not the least desire my model should be 
discoverable in my picture. Miss Churm never was, and Mrs. 
Monarch thought I hid her, very properly, because she was 
vulgar; whereas if she was lost it was only as the dead who 
go to heaven are lost — in the gain of an angel the more. 

By this time I had got a certain start with “Rutland Ram- 
say,” the first novel in the great projected series; that is I had 
produced a dozen drawings, several with the help of the 
Major and his wife, and I had sent them in for approval. My 
understanding with the publishers, as I have already hinted, 
had been that I was to be left to do my work, in this particular 
case, as I liked, with the whole book committed to me; but 
my connection with the rest of the series was only contingent. 
There were moments when, frankly, it was a comfort to have 
the real thing under one’s hand; for there were characters 
in “Rudand Ramsay” that were very much like it. There 
were people presumably as straight as the Major and women 
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of as good a fashion as Mrs. Monarch. There was a great deal 
of country-house life — treated, it is true, in a fine, fanciful, 
ironical, generalised way — ^and there was a considerable 
implication of knickerbockers and kilts. There were certain, 
things I had to settle at the outset; such things for instance 
as the exact appearance of the hero, the particular bloom of 
the heroine. The author of course gave me a lead, but there 
was a margin for interpretation. I took the Monarchs into my 
confidence, I told them frankly what I was about, I mentioned 
my embarrassments and alternatives. “Oh, take himV* Mrs. 
Monarch murmured sweetly, looking at her husband; and 
“What could you want better than my wife?” the Major 
inquired, with the comfortable candour that now prevailed 
between us. 

I was not obliged to answer these remarks — was only 
obliged to place my sitters. I was not easy in mind, and I 
postponed, a little timidly perhaps, the solution of the 
question. The book was a large canvas, the other figures were 
numerous, and I worked off at first some of the episodes in 
which the hero and the heroine were not concerned. When 
once I had set them up I should have to stick to them — I 
couldn't make my young man seven feet high in one place 
and five feet nine in another. I inclined on the whole to the 
latter measurement, though the Major more than once re- 
minded me that he looked about as young as anyone. It was 
indeed quite possible to arrange him, for the figure, so that 
it would have been difficult to detect his age. After the 
spontaneous Oronte had been with me a month, and after I 
had given him to understand several different times that his 
native exuberance would presently constitute an insurmount- 
able barrier to our further intercourse, I waked to a sense of 
his heroic capacity. He was only five feet seven, but the 
remaining inches were latent. I tried him almost secretly at 
first, for I was really rather afraid of the judgment my other 
models would pass on such a choice. If they regarded Miss 
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Churm as little better than a snare, what would they think of 
the representation by a person so little the real thing as an 
Italian street-vendor of a protagonist formed by a public 
school? 

If I went a little in fear of them it was not because they 
bullied me, because they had got an oppressive foothold, but 
because in their really pathetic decorum and mysteriously 
permanent newness they counted on me so intensely. I was 
therefore very glad when Jack Hawley came home: he was 
always of such good counsel. He painted badly himself, but 
there was no one like him for putting his finger on the place. 
He had been absent from England for a year; he had been 
somewhere — I don’t remember where — to get a fresh eye. 

I was in a good deal of dread of any such organ, but we were 
old friends; he had been away for months and a sense of 
emptiness was creeping into my life. I hadn’t dodged a missile 
for a year. 

He came back with a fresh eye, but with the same old black 
velvet blouse, and the first evening he spent in my studio 
we smoked cigarettes till the small hours. He had done no 
work himself, he had only got the eye; so the field was clear 
for the production of my little things. He wanted to see what 
I had done for the Cheapside^ but he was disappointed in the 
exhibition. That at least seemed the meaning of two or three 
comprehensive groans which, as he lounged on my big divan, 
on a folded leg, looking at my latest drawings, issued from 
his lips with the smoke of the cigarette. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I asked. 

“What’s the matter withyot/?” 

“Nothing save that I’m mystified.” 

“You are indeed. You’re quite off the hinge. What’s the 
meaning of this new fad?” And he tossed me, with visible 
irreverence, a drawing in which I happened to have depicted 
both my majestic models. I asked if he didn’t think it good, 
and he replied that it struck him as execrable, given the sort 
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of thing I had always represented myself to him as wishing 
to arrive at; but I let that pass, I was so anxious to see exactly 
what he meant. The two figures in the picture looked colossal, 
but I supposed this was not what he meant, inasmuch as, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, I might have been trying for 
that. I maintained that I was working exactly in the same way 
as when he last had done me the honour to commend me. 
“Well, there’s a big hole somewhere,” he answered; “wait a 
bit and I’ll discover it.” I depended upon him to do so: where 
else was the fresh eye? But he produced at last nothing more 
luminous than “I don’t know — I don’t like your types.” This 
was lame, for a critic who had never consented to discuss 
with me anything but the question of execution, the direction 
of strokes and the mystery of values. 

“In the drawings you’ve been looking at I think my types 
are very handsome.” 

“Oh, they won’t do!” 

“I’ve had a couple of new models.” 

“I see you have. 7>4ey won’t do.” 

“Are you very sure of that^” 

“Absolutely — they’re stupid.” 

“You mean I am — for I ought to get round that.” 

“You cant — with such people. Who are they?” 

I told him, as far as was necessary, and he declared, heart- 
lessly: “Ctf sont des gens qu il faut mettre d la ported 

“You’ve never seen them; they’re awfully good,” I com- 
passionately objected. 

“Not seen them? Why, all this recent work of yours drops 
to pieces with them. It’s all I want to see of them.” 

“No one else has said anything against it — the Cheapside 
people are pleased.” 

“Everyone else is an ass, and the Cheapside people the 
biggest asses of all. Come, don’t pretend, at this time of day, 
to have pretty illusions about the public, especially about 
publishers and editors. It’s not for such animals you work — 
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it’s for those who know, coloro che sanno; so keep straight 
for me if you can’t keep straight for yourself. There’s a certain 
sort of thing you tried for from the first — and a very good 
thing it is. But this twaddle isn’t in it.” When I talk^ wiih 
Hawley later about “Rudand Ramsay” and its possible 
successors he declared that I must get back into my boat 
again or I would go to the bottom. His voice in short was the 
voice of warning. 

I noted the warning, but I didn’t turn my friends out of 
doors. They bored me a good deal; but the very fact that they 
bored me admonished me not to sacrifice them — if there was 
anything to be done with them — simply to irritation. As I 
look back at this phase they seem to me to have pervaded 
my life not a little. I have a vision of them as most of the time 
in my studio, seated, against the wall, on an old velvet bench 
to be out of the way, and looking like a pair of patient 
courtiers in a royal ante-chamber. I am convinced that during 
the coldest weeks of the winter they held theirground because 
it saved them fire. Their newness was losing its gloss, and it 
was impossible not to feel that they were objects of charity. 
WTienever Miss Churm arrived they went away, and after I 
was fairly launched in “Rutland Ramsay” Miss Churm arrived 
pretty often. They managed to express to me tacitly that they 
supposed I wanted her for the low life of the book, and I let 
them suppose it, since they had attempted to study the work 
— it was lying about the studio — ^without discovering that 
it dealt only with the highest circles. They had dipped into 
the most brilliant of our novelists without deciphering many 
passages. I still took an hour from them, now and again, in 
spite of Jack Hawley’s warning: it would be time enough to 
dismiss them, if dismissal should be necessary, when the 
rigour of the season was over. Hawley had made their 
acquaintance — he had met them at my fireside — and thought 
them a ridiculous pair. Learning that he was a painter they 
tried to approach him, to show him too that they were the 
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real thing but he looked at them, across the big room, as if 
they were miles away: they were a compendium of everything 
that he most objected to in the social system of his country. 
Such people as that, all convention and patent-leather, with 
ejaculations that stopped conversation, had no business in a 
studio. A studio was a place to learn to see, and how could you 
see through a pair of feather beds? 

The main inconvenience I suffered at their hands was that, 
at first, I was shy of letting them discover how my artful 
little servant had begun to sit to me for “Rutland Ramsay.’’ 
They knew that I had been odd enough (they were prepared 
by this time to allow oddity to artists) to pick a foreign 
vagabond out of the streets, when I might have had a person 
with whiskers and credentials; but it was some time before 
they learned how high I rated his accomplishments.' They 
found him in an attitude more than once, but they never 
doubted I was doing him as an organ-grinder. There were 
several things they never guessed, and one of them was that 
for a striking scene in the novel, in which a footman briefly 
figured, it occurred to me to make use of Major Monarch as 
the menial. I kept putting this off, I didn’t like to ask him 
to don the livery — besides the difficulty of finding a livery 
to fit him. At last, one day late in the winter, when I was 
at work on the despised Oronte (he caught one’s idea in an 
instant), and was in the glow of feeling that I was going very 
straight, they came in, the Major and his wife, with their 
society laugh about nothing (there was less and less to laugh 
at), like country-callers — they always reminded me of that — 
who have walked across the park after church and are pre- 
sendy persuaded to stay to luncheon. Luncheon was over, 
but they could stay to tea — knew they wanted it. The fit 
was on me, however, and I couldn’t let my ardour cool and 
my work wait, with the fading daylight, while my model 
prepared it. So I asked Mrs. Monarch if she would mind laying 
it out — a request which, for an instant, brought all the blood 
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to her face. Her eyes were on her husband’s for a second, and 
some mute telegraphy passed between them. Their folly was 
over the next instant; his cheerful shrewdness put an end to it. 
So far from pitying their wounded pride, I must add, I was 
moved to give it as complete a lesson as I could. They bustled 
about together and got out the cups and saucers and made the 
kettle boil. I know they felt as if they were waiting on my 
servant, and when the tea was prepared I said: “He’ll have a 
cup, please — he’s tired.” Mrs. Monarch brought him one 
where he stood, and he took it from her as if he had been a 
gentleman at a party, squeezing a crush-hat with an elbow. 

Then it came over me that she had made a great effort for 
me — made it with a kind of nobleness — and that I owed her 
a compensation. Each time I saw her after this I wondered 
what the compensation could be. I couldn’t go on doing the 
wrong thing to oblige them. Oh, it was the wrong thing, the 
* stamp of the work for which they sat — Hawley was not the 
only person to say it now. I sent in a large number of the 
drawings I had made for “Rutland Ramsay,” and I received 
a warning that was more to the point than Hawley’s. The 
artistic adviser of the house for which I was working was of 
opinion that many of my illustrations were not what had 
been looked for. Most of these illustrations were the subjects 
in which the Monarchs had figured. Without going into the 
question of what AaJ been looked for, I saw at this rate I 
shouldn’t get the other books to do. I hurled myself in despair 
upon Miss Churm, I put her through all her paces. I not only 
adopted Oronte publicly as my hero, but one morning when 
the Major looked in to see if I didn't require him to finish 
a figure for the Cheapside^ for which he had begun to sit the 
week before, I told him that I had changed my mind — I 
would do the drawing from my man. At this my visitor turned 
pale and stood looking at me. “Is he your idea of an English 
gentleman.^” he asked. 

I was disappointed, I was nervous, I wanted to get on with 
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my work; so I replied with irritation: “Oh, my dear Major 
— can’t be ruined for youV* 

He stood another moment then, without a word, he 
quitted the studio, I drew a long breath when he was gone, 
for I said to myself that I shouldn’t see him again. I had not 
told him definitely that I was in danger of having my work 
rejected, but I was vexed at his not having felt the catastrophe 
in the air, read with me the moral of our fruitless collabora- 
tion, the lesson that, in the deceptive atmosphere of art, even 
the highest respectability may fail of being plastic. 

I didn’t owe my friends money, but I did see them again. 
They re-appeared together, three days later, and under the 
circumstances there was something tragic in the fact. It was 
a proof to me that they could find nothing else in life to do. 
They had threshed the matter out in a dismal conference — 
they had digested the bad news that they were not in for the 
series. If they were not useful to me even for the Cheapside 
their function seemed difficult to determine, and I could only 
judge at first that they had come, forgivingly, decorously, to 
take a last leave. This made me rejoice in secret that I had 
little leisure for a scene; for I had placed both my other models 
in position together and I was pegging away at a drawing 
from which I hoped to derive glory. It had been suggested 
by the passage in which Rutland Ramsay, drawing up a chair 
to Artemisia’s piano-stool, says extraordinary things to her 
while she ostensibly fingers out a difficult piece of music. I 
had done Miss Churm at the piano before — it was an attitude 
in which she knew how to take on an absolutely poetic 
grace. I wished the two figures to “compose” together, 
intensely, and my little Italian had entered perfecdy into my 
conception. The pair were vividly before me, the piano had 
been pulled out; it was a charming picture of blended youth 
and murmured love, which I had only to catch and keep. My 
visitors stood and looked at it, and I was friendly to them 
over my shoulder. 
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They made no response, but I was used to silent company 
and went on with my work, only a little disconcerted (even 
though exhilarated by the sense that this was at least the ideal 
thing) at not having got rid of them after all. Presently I 
heard Mrs. Monarch’s sweet voice beside, or rather above me: 
‘T wish her hair was a little better done.” I looked up and she 
was staring with a strange fixedness at Miss Churm, whose 
back was turned to her. “Do you mind my just touching it^” 
she went on — ^a question which made me spring up for an 
instant, as with the instinctive fear that she might do the 
young lady a harm. But she quieted me with a glance I shall 
never forget — I confess I should like to have been able to 
paint that — and went for a moment to my model. She spoke 
to her sofdy, laying a hand upon her shoulder and bending 
over her; and as the girl, understanding, gratefully assented, 
she disposed her rough curls, with a few quick passes, in such 
a way as to make Miss Churm’s head twice as charming. It 
was one of the most heroic personal services I have ever seen 
rendered. Then Mrs. Monarch turned away with a low sigh 
and, looking about her as if for something to do, stooped to 
the floor with a noble humility and picked up a dirty rag that 
had dropped out of my paint-box. 

The Major meanwhile had also been looking for something 
to do and, wandering to the other end of the studio, saw 
before him my breakfast things, neglected, unremoved. “I 
say, can’t I be useful Aere?” he called out to me with an 
irrepressible quaver. I assented with a laugh that I fear was 
awkward and for the next ten minutes, while I worked, I 
heard the light clatter of china and the tinkle of spoons and 
glass. Mrs. Monarch assisted her husband — they washed up 
my crockery, they put it away. They wandered off into my 
little scullery, and I afterwards found that they had cleaned 
my knives and that my slender stock of plate had an un- 
precedented surface. When it came over me, the latent 
eloquence of what they were doing, I confess that my drawing 
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was blurred for a moment — the picture swam. They had 
accepted their failure, but they couldn’t accept their fate. They 
had bowed their heads in bewilderment to the perverse and 
cruel law in virtue of which the real thing could be so much 
less precious than the unreal; but they didn’t want to starve. 
If my servants were my models, my models might be my 
servants. They would reverse the parts — the others would 
sit for the ladies and gentlemen, and they would do the work. 
They would still be in the studio— it was an intense dumb 
appeal to me not to turn them out. “Take us on,” they wanted 
to say — “we’ll do anything,^* 

When all this hung before me the afflatus vanished- — my 
pencil dropped from my hand. My sitting was spoiled and I 
got rid of my sitters, who were also evidently rather mystified 
and awestruck. Then, alone with the Major and his wife, I 
had a most uncomfortable moment. He put their prayer into 
a single sentence: “I say, you know — just let us do for you, 
can’t you?” I couldn’t — it was dreadful to see them emptying 
my slops; but I pretended I could, to oblige them, for about 
a week. Then I gave them a sum of money to go away; and 
I never saw them again. I obtained the remaining books, but 
my friend Hawley repeats that Major and Mrs. Monarch did 
me a permanent harm, got me into a second-rate trick. If it 
be true I am content to have paid the price — for the memory. 
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W E talked of London, face to face with a great brisding, 
primeval glacier. The hour and the scene were one of 
those impressions which make up a litde, in Switzerland, for 
the modem indignity of travel — the promiscuities and vul- 
garities, the station and the hotel, the gregarious patience, 
the struggle for a scrappy attention, the reduction to a 
numbered state. The high valley was pink with the mountain 
rose, the cool air as fresh as if the world were young. There 
was a faint flush of afternoon on undiminished snows, and 
the fraternising tinkle of the unseen cattle came to us with a 
cropped and sun-warmed odour. The balconied inn stood on 
the very neck of the sweetest pass in the Oberland, and for 
a week we had had company and weather. This was felt to 
be great luck, for one would have made up for the other had 
either been bad. 

The weather certainly would have made up for the com- 
pany; but it was not subjected to this tax, for we had by a 
happy chance the fleur des pots: Lord and Lady Mellifont, 
Clare Vawdrey, the greatest (in the opinion of many) of our 
literary glories, and Blanche Adney, the greatest (in the 
opinion of all) of our theatrical. I mention these first, because 
they were just the people whom in London, at that time, 
people tried to “get/’ People endeavoured to “book” them 
six weeks head, yet on this occasion we had come in for them, 
we had all come in for each other, without the least wire- 
pulling. A turn of the game had pitched us together, the last 
of August, and we recognised our luck by remaining so, under 
protection of the barometer. When the golden days were over 
— that would come soon enough — we should wind down 
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opposite sides of the pass and disappear over the crest of 
surrounding heights. We were of the same general com- 
munion, we participated in the same miscellaneous publicity. 
We met, in London, with irregular frequency; we were more 
or less governed by the laws and the language, the traditions 
and the sliibboleths of the same dense social state. I think all 
of us, even the ladies, “did*’ something, though we pretended 
we didn’t when it was mentioned. Such things are not men- 
tioned indeed in London, but it was our innocent pleasure 
to be different here. There had to be some way to show the 
difference, inasmuch as we were under the impression that this 
was our annual holiday. We felt at any rate that the conditions 
were more human than in London, or that at least we our- 
selves were. We were frank about this, we talked about it: 
it was what we were talking about as we looked at the flushing 
glacier, just as some one called attention to the prolonged 
absence of Lord Mellifont and Mrs. Adney. We were seated 
on the terrace of the inn, where there were benches and litde 
tables, and those of us who were most bent on proving that 
we had returned to nature were, in the queer Germanic 
fashion, having coffee before meat. 

The remark about the absence of our two companions was 
not taken up, not even by Lady Mellifont, not even by litde 
Adney, the fond composer; for it had been dropped only in 
the briefest intermission of Clare Vawdrey’s talk. (This 
celebrity was “Clarence” only on the title-page.) It was just 
that revelation of our being after all human that was his 
theme. He asked the company whether, candidly, every one 
hadn’t been tempted to say to every one else: “I had no idea 
you were really so nice.” I had had, for my part, an idea that 
he was, and even a good deal nicer, but that was too com- 
plicated to go into then; besides it is exacdy my story. There 
was a general understanding among us that when Vawdrey 
talked we should be silent, and not, oddly enough, because 
he at all expected it. He didn’t, for of all abundant talkers 
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he was the most unconscious, the least greedy and pro- 
fessional. It was rather the religion of the host, of the hostess, 
that prevailed among us: it was their own idea, but they 
always looked for a listening circle when the great novelist 
dined with them. On the occasion I allude to there was prob- 
ably no one present with whom, in London, he had not 
dined, and we felt the force of this habit. He had dined even 
with me; and on the evening of that dinner, as on this Alpine 
afternoon, I had been at no pains to hold my tongue, absorbed 
as I inveterately was in a study of the question which always 
rose before me, to such a height, in his fair, square, strong 
stature. 

This question was all the more tormenting that he never 
suspected himself (I am sure) of imposing it, any more than 
he had ever observed that every day of his life every one 
listened to him at dinner. He used to be called “subjective"' 
in the weekly papers, but in society no distinguished man 
could have been less so. He never talked about himself; and 
this was a topic on which, though it would have been tremend- 
ously worthy of him, he apparently never even reflected. He 
had his hours and his habits, his tailor and his hatter, his 
hygiene and his particular wine, but all these things together 
never made up an attitude. Yet they constituted the only 
attitude he ever adopted, and it was easy for him to refer to 
our being “nicer” abroad than at home. He was exempt from 
variations, and not a shade either less or more nice in one 
place than in another. He differed from other people, but 
never from himself (save in the extraordinary sense which I 
will presently explain), and struck me as having neither moods 
nor sensibilities nor preferences. He might have been always 
in the same company, so far as he recognised any influence 
from age or condition or sex: he addressed himself to women 
exactly as he addressed himself to men, and gossiped with all 
men alike, talking no better to clever folk than to dull. I 
used to feel a despair at his way of liking one subject — so far 
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as I could tell — precisely as much as another; there were some 
I hated so myself. I never found him anything but loud and 
cheerful and copious, and I never heard him utter a paradox 
or express a shade or play with an idea. That fancy about our 
being “human** was, in his conversation, quite an exceptional 
flight. His opinions were sound and second-rate, and of his 
perceptions it was too mystifying to think. I envied him his 
magnificent health. 

Vawdrey had marched, with his even pace and his perfectly 
good conscience, into the flat country of anecdote, where 
stories are visible from afar like windmills and signposts; but 
I observed after a little that Lady Mellifont’s attention 
wandered. I happened to be sitting next her. I noticed that 
her eyes rambled a little anxiously over the lower slopes of 
the mountains. At last, after looking at her watch, she said to 
me: “Do you know where they wenfi^** 

“Do you mean Mrs. Adney and Lord Mellifont^** 

“Lord Mellifont and Mrs. Adney.** Her ladyship*s speech 
seemed — unconsciously indeed — to correct me, but it didn’t 
occur to me that this was because she was jealous. I 
imputed to her no such vulgar sentiment: in the first place, 
because I liked her, and in tlie second because it would 
always occur to one quickly that it was right, in any connec- 
tion, to put Lord Mellifont first. He was first — extraordinarily 
first. I don’t say greatest or wisest or most renowned, but 
essentially at the top of the list and the head of the table. 
That is a position by itself, and his wife was naturally 
accustomed to see him in it. My phrase had sounded as if 
Mrs. Adney had taken him; but it was not possible for 
him to be taken — ^he only took. No one, in the nature of 
things, could know this better than Lady Mellifont. I had 
originally been rather afraid of her, thinking her, with her 
stiff silences and the extreme blackness of almost every- 
thing that made up her person, somewhat hard, even a little 
saturnine. Her paleness seemed slightly grey, and her glossy 
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black hair metallic, like the brooches and bands and combs 
with which it was inveterately adorned. She was in perpetual 
mourning, and wore numberless ornaments of jet and onyx, a 
thousand clicking chains and bugles and beads. I had heard 
Mrs. Adney call her the queen of night, and the term was 
descriptive if you understood that the night was cloudy. She 
had a secret, and if you didn’t find it out as you knew her 
better you at least perceived that she was gentle and unaffected 
and limited, and also rather submissively sad. She was like a 
woman with a painless malady. I told her that I had merely 
seen her husband and his companion stroll down the glen 
together about an hour before, and suggested that Mr. Adney 
would perhaps know something of their intentions. 

Vincent Adney, who, though he was fifty years old, looked 
like a good little boy on whom it had been impressed that 
children should not talk before company, acquitted himself 
with remarkable simplicity and taste of the position of hus- 
band of a great exponent of comedy. When all was said about 
her making it easy for him, one couldn’t help admiring the 
charmed affection with which he took everything for granted. 
It is difficult for a husband who is not on the stage, or at least 
in the theatre, to be graceful about a wife who is; but Adney 
was more than graceful — he was exquisite, he was inspired. 
He set his beloved to music; and you remember how genuine 
his music could be — the only English compositions I ever 
saw a foreigner take an interest in. His wife was in them, 
somewhere, always; they were like a free, rich translation of 
the impression she produced. She seemed, as one listened, to 
pass laughing, with loosened hair, across the scene. He had 
been only a little fiddler at her theatre, always in his place 
during the acts; but she had made him something rare and 
misunderstood. Their superiority had become a kind of 
partnership, and their happiness was a part of the happiness of 
their friends. Adney’s one discomfort was that he couldn’t 
write a play for his wife, and the only way he meddled 
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with her affairs was by asking impossible people if the^ 
couldn’t. 

Lady Mellifont, after looking across at him a moment, re- 
marked to me that she would rather not put any question to 
him. She added the next minute: “I had rather people 
shouldn’t see Tm nervous.” 

**Are you nervous.^” 

‘T always become so if my husband is away from me for 
any time.” 

“Do you imagine something has happened to him.^” 

“Yes, always. Of course Tm used to it.” 

“Do you mean his tumbling over precipices — that sort of 
thing.^” 

“I don’t know exacdy what it is; it’s the general sense that 
he’ll never come back.” 

She said so much and kept back so much that the only way 
to treat the condition she referred to seemed the jocular. 
“Surely he’ll never forsake you!” I laughed. 

She looked at the ground a moment. “Oh, at bottom I’m 
easy.” 

“Nothing can ever happen to a man so accomplished, so 
infallible, so armed at all points,” I went on, encouragingly. 

“Oh, you don’t know how he’s armed!” she exclaimed, 
with such an odd quaver that I could account for it only by 
her being nervous. This idea was confirmed by her moving 
just afterwards, changing her seat rather poindessly, not as if 
to cut our conversation short, but because she was in a fidget. 
I couldn’t know what was tlie matter with her, but I was 
presently relieved to see Mrs. Adney come toward us. She 
had in her hand a big bunch of wild flowers, but she was not 
closely attended by Lord Mellifont. I quickly saw, however, 
that she had no disaster to announce; yet as I knew there was 
a question Lady Mellifont would like to hear answered, but. 
did not wish to ask, I expressed to her immediately the hope 
that his lordship had not remained in a crevasse. 
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“Oh, no; he left me but three minutes ago. He has gone 
into the house.** Blanche Adney rested her eyes on mine an 
instant — a mode of intercourse to which no man, for himself, 
could ever object. The interest, on this occasion, was quick- 
ened by the particular thing the eyes happened to say. What 
they usually said was only: “Oh, yes, Fm charming, I know, 
but don*t make a fuss about it. I only want a new part — I do, 
I do!** At present they added, dimly, surreptitiously, and of 
course sweetly — for that was the way they did everything: 
“It*s all right, but something did happen. Perhaps 1*11 tell you 
later.** She turned to Lady Mellifont, and the transition to 
simple gaiety suggested her mastery of her profession. “Fve 
brought him safe. We had a charming walk.** 

“Fm so very glad,** returned Lady Mellifont, with her faint 
smile; continuing vaguely, as she got up: “He must have gone 
to dress for dinner. Isn*t it rather near?** She moved away, to 
the hotel, in her leave-taking, simplifying fashion, and the 
rest of us, at the mention of dinner, looked at each other*s 
watches, as if to shift the responsibility of such grossness. 
The head-waiter, essentially, like all head-waiters, a man of 
the world, allowed us hours and places of our own, so that 
in the evening, apart under the lamp, we formed a compact, 
an indulged little circle. But it was only the Mellifonts who 
“dressed** and as to whom it was recognised that they natur- 
ally would dress: she in exactly the same manner as on any 
other evening of her ceremonious existence (she was not a 
woman whose habits could take account of anything so 
mutable as fitness); and he, on the other hand, with remark- 
able adjustment and suitability. He was almost as much a man 
of the world as the head-waiter, and spoke almost as many 
languages; but he abstained from courting a comparison of 
dress-coats and white waistcoats, analysing the occasion in a 
much finer way — into black velvet and blue velvet and brown 
velvet, for instance, into delicate harmonies of necktie and 
subtle informalities of shirt. He had a costume for every 
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function and a moral for every costume; and his functions and 
costumes and morals were ever a part of the amusement of life 
— a, part at any rate of its beauty and romance — for an 
immense circle of spectators. For his particular friends indeed 
these things were more than an amusement; they were a topic, 
a social support and of course, in addition, a subject of per- 
petual suspense. If his wife had not been present before 
dinner they were what the rest of us probably would have 
been putting our heads together about. 

Clare Vawdrey had a fund of anecdote on the whole 
question: he had known Lord Mellifont almost from the 
beginning. It was a peculiarity of this nobleman that there 
could be no conversation about him that didn’t instantly take 
the form of anecdote, and a still further distinction that there 
could apparently be no anecdote that was not on the whole 
to his honour. If he had come into a room at any moment, 
people might have said frankly: “Of course we were telling 
stories about you!” As consciences go, in London, the general 
conscience would have been good. Moreover it would have 
been impossible to imagine his taking such a tribute otherwise 
than amiably, for he was always as unperturbed as an actor 
with the right cue. He had never in his life needed the 
prompter — ^his very embarrassments had been rehearsed. For 
myself, when he was talked about I always had an odd im- 
pression that we were speaking of the dead — it was with that 
peculiar accumulation of relish. His reputation was a kind 
of gilded obelisk, as if he had been buried beneath it; the 
body of legend and reminiscence of which he was to be the 
subject had crystallised in advance. 

This ambiguity sprang, I suppose, from the fact that the 
mere sound of his name and air of his person, the general 
expectation he created, were, somehow, too exalted to be 
verified. The experience of his urbanity always came later; the. 
prefigurement, the legend paled before the reality. I remember 
that on the evening I refer to the reality was particularly 
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operative. The handsomest man of his period could never 
have looked better, and he sat among us like a bland con- 
ductor controlling by an harmonious play of arm an orchestra 
still a little rough. He directed the conversation by gestures 
as irresistible as tliey were vague; one felt as if without him 
it wouldn’t have had anything to call a tone. This was essen- 
tially what he contributed to any occasion — what he con- 
tributed above all to English public life. He pervaded it, he 
coloured it, he embellished it, and without him it would 
scarcely have had a vocabulary. Certainly it would not have 
had a style; for a style was what it had in having Lord Melli- 
font. He was a style. I was freshly struck with it as, in the sa//e 
d manger of the little Swiss inn, we resigned ourselves to 
inevitable veal. Confronted with his form (I must parenthesise 
that it was not confronted much), Clare Vawdrey’s talk 
suggested the reporter contrasted with the bard. It was 
interesting to watch the shock of characters from which, of 
an evening, so much would be expected. There was how- 
ever no concussion — it was all muffled and minimised in 
Lord Mellifont’s tact. It was rudimentary with him to find the 
solution of such a problem in playing the host, assuming 
responsibilities which carried with them their sacrifice. He 
had indeed never been a guest in his life; he was the host, 
the patron, the moderator at every board. If there was a 
defect in his manner (and I suggest it under my breatli), it 
was that he had a little more art than any conjunction — even 
the most complicated — could possibly require. At any rate 
one made one’s reflections in noticing how the accomplished 
peer handled the situation and how the sturdy man of letters 
was unconscious that the situation (and least of all he him- 
self as part of it) was handled. Lord Mellifont poured forth 
treasures of tact, and Clare Vawdrey never dreamed he was 
doing it. 

Vawdrey had no suspicion of any such precaution even 
when Blanche Adney asked him if he saw yet their third act 
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— an inquiry into which she introduced a subtlety of her own. 
She had a theory that he was to write her a play and that the 
heroine, if he would only do his duty, would be the part for 
which she had immemorially longed. She was forty years old 
(this could be no secret to those who had admired her from 
the first), and she could now reach out her hand and touch 
her uttermost goal. This gave a kind of tragic passion — per- 
fect actress of comedy as she was — to her desire not to miss 
the great thing. The years had passed, and still she had 
missed it; none of the things she had done was the thing 
she had dreamed of, so that at present there was no more 
time to lose. This was the canker in the rose, the ache beneath 
the smile. It made her touching — made her sadness even 
sweeter than her laughter. She had done die old English and 
the new French, and had charmed her generation; but she 
was haunted by the vision of a bigger chance, of something 
truer to the conditions that lay near her. She was tired of 
Sheridan and she hated Dowdier; she called for a canvas of 
a finer grain. The worst of it, to my sense, was that she would 
never extract her modem comedy from the great mature 
novelist, who was as incapable of producing it as he was of 
threading a needle. She coddled him, she talked to him, she 
made love to him, as she frankly proclaimed; but she dwelt 
in illusions — she would have to live and die with Dowdier. 

It is difficult to be cursory over this charming woman, who 
was beautiful without beauty and complete with a dozen 
deficiencies. The perspective of the stage made her over, and 
in society she was like the model off the pedestal. She was tlie 
picture walking about, which to the artless social mind was 
a perpetual surprise — a miracle. People thought she told them 
the secrets of the pictorial nature, in return for which they 
gave her relaxation and tea. She told them nothing and she 
(Irank the tea; but they had, all the same, the best of the 
bargain. Vawdrey was really at work on a play; but if he had 
begun it because he liked her I think he let it drag for the 
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same reason. He secretly felt the atrocious difficulty — ^knew 
that from his hand the finished piece would have received no 
active life. At the same time nothing could be more agreeable 
than to have such a question open with Blanche Adney, and 
from time to time he put something very good into the play. 
If he deceived Mrs. Adney it was only because in her despair 
she was determined to be deceived. To her question about 
their third act he replied that, before dinner, he had written 
a magnificent passage. 

“Before dinner?*’ I said. “Why, cher maitrey before dinner 
you were holding us all spellbound on the terrace.*’ 

My words were a joke, because I thought his had been; 
but for the first time that I could remember I perceived a 
certain confusion in his face. He looked at me hard, throwing 
back his head quickly, the least bit like a horse who has been 
pulled up short. ‘'Oh, it was before that,” he replied, naturally 
enough. 

“Before that you were pla3dng billiards with mey' Lord 
Mellifont intimated. 

“Then it must have been yesterday,” said Vawdrey. 

But he was in a tight place. “You told me this morning you 
did nothing yesterday,” the actress objected. 

“I don’t think I really know when I do things.” Vawdrey 
looked vaguely, without helping himself, at a dish that was 
offered him. 

“It’s enough if we know,” smiled Lord Mellifont. 

“I don’t believe you’ve written a line,” said Blanche 
Adney. 

“I think I could repeat you the scene.” Vawdrey helped 
himself to haricots verts. 

“Oh, do — oh, do!” two or three of us cried. 

“After dinner, in the salon; it will be an inunense rigal*' 
Lord Mellifont declared. 

“Fm not sure, but I’ll try,” Vawdrey went on. 

“Oh, you lovely man!” exclaimed the actress, who was 
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practising Americanisms, being resigned even to an American 
comedy. 

“But there must be this condition,” said Vawdrey: “you 
must make your husband play.” 

“Play while you*re reading? Never!” 

“Fve too much vanity,” said Adney. 

Lord Mellifont distinguished him. “You must give us the 
overture, before the curtain rises. That’s a peculiarly delightful 
moment.” 

“I shan't read — ^I shall just speak,” said Vawdrey. 

“Better still, let me go and get your manuscript,” the 
actress suggested. 

Vawdrey replied that the manuscript didn't matter; but an 
hour later, in the salon, we wished he might have had it. We 
sat expectant, still under the spell of Adney's violin. His wife, 
in the foreground, on an ottoman, was all impatience and 
profile, and Lord Mellifont, in the chair — it was always the 
chair. Lord Mellifont's — made our grateful little group feel 
like a social science congress or a distribution of prizes. 
Suddenly, instead of beginning, our tame lion began to roar 
out of tune — he had clean forgotten every word. He was 
very sorry, but the lines absolutely wouldn't come to him; 
he was utterly ashamed, but his memory was a blank. He 
didn’t look in the least ashamed — Vawdrey had never looked 
ashamed in his life; he was only imperturbably and merrily 
natural. He protested that he had never expected to make 
such a fool of himself, but we felt that this wouldn't pre- 
vent the incident from taking its place among his j oiliest 
reminiscences. It was only we who were humiliated, as if he 
had played us a premeditated trick. This was an occasion, if 
ever, for Lord Mellifont’s tact, which descended on us all like 
balm: he told us, in his charming artistic way, his way of 
bridging over arid intervals (he had dibit — ^there was nothing 
to approach it in England — like the actors of the Com^die 
Franjaise), of his own collapse on a momentous occasion, the 
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delivery of an address to a mighty multitude, when, finding 
he had forgotten his memoranda, he fumbled, on the terrible 
platform, the c5mosure of every eye, fumbled vainly in 
irreproachable pockets for indispensable notes. But the point 
of his story was finer than that of Vawdrey’s pleasantry; for 
he sketched with a few light gestures the brilliancy of a 
performance which had risen superior to embarrassment, had 
resolved itself, we were left to divine, into an effort recognised 
at the moment as not absolutely a blot on what the public 
was so good as to call his reputation. 

“Play up — play up!** cried Blanche Adney, tapping her 
husband and remembering how, on the stage, a contretemps 
is always drowned in music. Adney threw himself upon his 
fiddle, and I said to Clare Vawdrey that his mistake could 
easily be corrected by his sending for the manuscript. If he 
would tell me where it was I would immediately fetch it from 
his room. To this he replied: “My dear fellow, Fm afraid there 
is no manuscript.” 

“Then you’ve not written anything.^” 

“I’ll write it to-morrow.” 

“Ah, you trifle with us,” I said, in much mystification. 

Vawdrey hesitated an instant. “If there is anything you’ll 
find it on my table.” 

At this moment one of tlie others spoke to him, and Lady 
Mellifont remarked audibly, as if to correct gently our want of 
consideration, that Mr. Adney was playing something very 
beautiful. I had noticed before that she appeared extremely 
fond of music; she always listened to it in a hushed transport. 
Vawdrey’s attention was drawn away, but it didn’t seem to me 
that the words he had just dropped constituted a definite 
permission to go to his room. Moreover I wanted to speak to 
Blanche Adney; I had something to ask her. I had to await my 
chance, however, as we remained silent awhile for her husband, 
after which the conversation became general. It was our habit 
to go to bed early, but there was still a little of the evening 
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left. Before it quite waned I found an opportunity to tell the 
actress that Vawdrey had given me leave to put my hand on 
his manuscript. She adjured me, by all I held sacred, to bring 
it immediately, to give it to her; and her insistence was proof 
against my suggestion that it would now be too late for him 
to begin to read: besides which the charm was broken — the 
others wouldn’t care. It was not too late for her to begin; 
therefore I was to possess myself, without more delay, of the 
precious pages. I told her she should be obeyed in a moment, 
but I wanted her first to satisfy my just curiosity. What had 
happened before dinner, while she was on the hills with Lord 
Mellifont^ 

“How do you know anything happened.^” 

“I saw it in your face when you came back.” 

“And they call me an actress!” cried Mrs. Adney. 

“What do they call meV' I inquired. 

“You’re a searcher of hearts — that frivolous thing an 
observer.” 

“I wish you’d let an observer write you a play!” I broke 
out. 

“People don’t care for what you write: you’d break any 
run of luck.” 

“Well, I see plays all round me,” I declared; “the air is full 
of them to-night.” 

“The air.^ Thank you for nothing! I only wish my table- 
drawers were.” 

“Did he make love to you on the glacier.^” I went on. 

She stared; then broke into the graduated ecstasy of her 
laugh. “Lord Mellifont, poor dear.^ What a funny place! It 
would indeed be the place for our love!” 

“Did he fall into a crevasse.^” I continued. 

Blanche Adney looked at me again as she had done for an 
instant when she came up, before dinner, with her hands full 
of flowers. “I don’t know into what he fell. I’ll tell you 
to-morrow.” 
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"‘He did come down, thea^'* 

“Perhaps he went up,** she laughed. “It*s really strange,** 

“All the more reason you should tell me to-night,’* 

“I must think it over; I must puzzle it out.** 

“Oh, if you want conundrums 1*11 throw in another,** I 
said. “What’s the matter with the master.^** 

“The master of what^** 

“Of every form of dissimulation. Vawdrey hasn’t written 
a line.” 

“Go and get his papers and we’ll see.” 

“I don’t like to expose him,” I said. 

“Why not, if I expose Lord Mellifont^” 

“Oh, I’d do anything for that,” I conceded. “But why 
should Vawdrey have made a false statement^ It’s very 
curious.” 

“It’s very curious,” Blanche Adney repeated, with a musing 
air and her eyes on Lord Mellifont. Then, rousing herself, she 
added: “Go and look in his room.” 

“In Lord Mellifont’s?” 

She turned to me quickly. **That would be a way!” 

“A way to what^” 

“To find out — to find out!” She spoke gaily and excitedly, 
but suddenly checked herself. “We’re talking nonsense,” she 
said. 

“We’re mixing things up, but I’m struck with your idea. 
Get Lady Mellifont to let you.” 

“Oh, she has looked!” Mrs. Adney murmured, with the 
oddest dramatic expression. Then, after a movement of her 
beautiful uplifted hand, as if to brush away a fantastic vision, 
she exclaimed imperiously: “Bring me the scene — bring me 
the scene!” 

“I go for it,” I answered; “but don’t tell me I can’t write a 
play.” 

She left me, but my errand was arrested by the approach 
of a lady who had produced a birthday-book — we had been 
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threatened with it for several evenings — and who did me the 
honour to solicit my autograph. She had been asking the 
others, and she couldn’t decently leave me out. I could usually 
remember my name, but it always took me some time to recall 
my date, and even when I had done so I was never very sure. 
I hesitated between two days and I remarked to my petitioner 
that I would sign on both if it would give her any satisfaction. 
She said that surely I had been bom only once; and I replied 
of course that on the day I made her acquaintance I had been 
bom again. I mention the feeble joke only to show that, 
with the obligatory inspection of the other autographs, we 
gave some minutes to this transaction. The lady departed 
with her book, and then I became aware that the company 
had dispersed, I was alone in the little salon that had been 
appropriated to our use. My first impression was one of dis- 
appointment: if Vawdrey had gone to bed I didn’t wish to 
disturb him. While I hesitated, however, I recognised that 
Vawdrey had not gone to bed. A window was open, and the 
sound of voices outside came in to me: Blanche was on the 
terrace with her dramatist, and they were talking about the 
stars. I went to the window for a glimpse — the Alpine night 
was splendid. My friends had stepped out together; the 
actress had picked up a cloak; she looked as I had seen her 
look in the wing of the theatre. They were silent awhile, and 
I heard the roar of a neighbouring torrent, I turned back into 
the room, and its quiet lamplight gave me an idea. Our 
companions had dispersed — it was late for a pastoral country 
— ^and we three should have the place to ourselves. Clare 
Vawdrey had written his scene — it was magnificent; and his 
reading it to us there, at such an hour, would be an episode 
intensely memorable. I would bring down his manuscript and 
meet the two with it as they came in. 

I quitted the salon for this purpose; I had been in Vawdrey’s 
room and knew it was on the second floor, the last in a long 
corridor. A minute later my hand was on the knob of his 
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door, which I naturally pushed open without knocking. It 
was equally natural that in the absence of its occupant the 
room should be dark; the more so as, the end of the corridor 
being at that hour unlighted, the obscurity was not im- 
mediately diminished by the opening of the door. I was only 
aware at first that I had made no mistake and that, the 
window-curtains not being drawn, I was confronted with a 
couple of vague starlighted apertures. Their aid, however, 
was not sufficient to enable me to find what I had come for, 
and my hand, in my pocket, was already on the little box of 
matches that I always carried for cigarettes. Suddenly I with- 
drew it with a start, uttering an ejaculation, an apology. I had 
entered the wrong room; a glance prolonged for three seconds 
showed me a figure seated at a table near one of the windows 
— a figure I had at first taken for a travelling-rug thrown over 
a chair, I retreated, with a sense of intrusion; but as I did so 
I became aware, more rapidly than it takes me to express it, 
in the first place that this was Vawdrey's room and 
in the second that, most singularly, Vawdrey himself sat 
before me. Checking myself on the threshold I had a momen- 
tary feeling of bewilderment, but before I knew it I had 
exclaimed: “Hullo! is that you, Vawdrey?*’ 

He neither turned nor answered me, but my question re- 
ceived an immediate and practical reply in the opening of a 
door on the other side of the passage. A servant, with a candle, 
had come out of the opposite room, and in this flitting 
illumination I definitely recognised the man whom, an instant 
before, I had to the best of my belief left below in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Adney. His back was half turned to me, and 
he bent over the table in the attitude of writing, but I was 
conscious that I was in no sort of error about his identity. “I 
beg your pardon — I thought you were downstairs,” I said; 
and as the personage gave no sign of hearing me I added: “If 
you’re busy I won’t disturb you.” I backed out, closing the 
door — I had been in the place, I suppose, less than a minute. 
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I had a sense of mystification, which however deepened 
infinitely the next instant. I stood there with my hand still 
on the knob of the door, overtaken by the oddest impression 
of my life. Vawdrey was at his table, writing, and it was a 
very natural place for him to be; but why was he writing in 
the dark and why hadn’t he answered me? I waited a few 
seconds for the sound of some movement, to see if he 
wouldn’t rouse himself from his abstraction — a fit conceiv- 
able in a great writer — ^and call out: “Oh, my dear fellow, is 
it you?” But I heard only the stillness, I felt only the star- 
lighted dusk of the room, with the unexpected presence it 
enclosed. I turned away, slowly retracing my steps, and came 
confusedly downstairs. The lamp was still burning in the 
salon, but the room was empty. I passed round to the door of 
the hotel and stepped out. Empty too was the terrace. Blanche 
Adney and the gentleman with her had apparently come in. 
I hung about five minutes; then I went to bed. 

I slept badly, for I was agitated. On looking back at these 
queer occurrences (you will see presently that they were 
queer), I perhaps suppose myself more agitated than I was; 
for great anomalies are never so great at first as after we have 
reflected upon them. It takes us some time to exhaust explana- 
tions. I was vaguely nervous — ^I had been sharply startled; 
but there was nothing I could not clear up by asking Blanche 
Adney, the first thing in the morning, who had been with her 
on the terrace. Oddly enough, however, when the morning 
dawned — it dawned admirably — I felt less desire to satisfy 
myself on this point than to escape, to brush away the shadow 
of my stupefaction. I saw the day would be splendid, and the 
fancy took me to spend it, as I had spent happy days of youth, 
in a lonely mountain ramble. I dressed early, partook of con- 
ventional coffee, put a big roll into one pocket and a small 
flask into the other, and, with a stout stick in my hand, went 
forth into the high places. My story is not closely concerned 
with the charming hours I passed there — ^hours of the kind 
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that make intense memories. If I roamed away half of them 
on the shoulders of the hills, I lay on the sloping grass for the 
other half and, with my cap pulled over my eyes (save a peep 
for immensities of view), listened, in the bright stillness, to 
the mountain bee and felt most things sink and dwindle. Clare 
Vawdrey grew small, Blanche Adney grew dim, Lord Melli- 
font grew old, and before the day was over I forgot that I 
had ever been puzzled. When in the late afternoon I made 
my way down to the inn there was nothing I wanted so much 
to find out as whether dinner would not soon be ready. 
To-night I dressed, in a manner, and by the time I was 
presentable they were all at table. 

In their company again my little problem came back to 
me, so that I was curious to see if Vawdrey wouldn’t look at 
me the least bit queerly. But he didn’t look at me at all; which 
gave me a chance both to be patient and to wonder why I 
should hesitate to ask him my question across the table. I 
did hesitate, and with the consciousness of doing so came 
back a little of the agitation I had left behind me, or below 
me, during the day. I wasn’t ashamed of my scruple, how- 
ever: it was only a fine discretion. What I vaguely felt was 
that a public inquiry wouldn’t have been fair. Lord Mellifont 
was there, of course, to mitigate with his perfect manner all 
consequences; but I think it was present to me that with 
these particular elements his lordship would not be at home. 
The moment we got up, therefore, I approached Mrs. Adney, 
asking her whether, as the evening was lovely, she wouldn’t 
take a turn with me outside. 

“You’ve walked a hundred miles; had you not better be 
quiet^” she replied. 

“I’d walk a hundred miles more to get you to tell me 
something.” 

She looked at me an instant, with a litde of the queemess 
that I had sought, but had not found, in Clare Vawdrey’s 
eyes. “Do you mean what became of Lord Mellifont^” 
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“Of Lord Mellifont?** With my new speculation I had 
lost that thread. 

“Where’s your memory, foolish man? We talked of it last 
evening.” 

“Ah, yes I” I cried, recalling; “we shall have lots to discuss.” 
I drew her out to the terrace, and before we had gone three 
steps I said to her: “Who was with you here last night?” 

“Last night?” she repeated, as wide of the mark as I had 
been. 

“At ten o’clock — just after our company broke up. You 
came out here with a gentleman; you talked about the 
stars.” 

She stared a moment; then she gave her laugh. “Are you 
jealous of dear Vawdrey?” 

“Then it was he?” 

“Certainly it was.” 

“And how long did he stay?” 

“You have it badly. He stayed about a quarter of an hour — 
perhaps rather more. We walked some distance; he talked 
about his play. There you have it all; that is the only witchcraft 
I have used.” 

“And what did Vawdrey do afterwards?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. I left him and went to bed.” 

“At what time did you go to bed?” 

“At what time did j^ow? I happen to remember that I parted 
from Mr. Vawdrey at ten twenty-five,” said Mrs. Adney. 
“I came back into the salon to pick up a book, and I noticed 
the clock.” 

“In other words you and Vawdrey distinctly lingered here 
from about five minutes past ten till the hour you mention?” 

“I don’t know how distinct we were, but we were very 
jolly. Oil voulei-vous en veniri*” Blanche Adney asked. 

“Simply to this, dear lady: that at the time your com- 
panion was occupied in the manner you describe, he was also 
engaged in literary composition in his own room.” 
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She stopped short at this, and her eyes had an expression 
in the darkness. She wanted to know if I challenged her 
veracity; and I replied that, on the contrary, I backed it up — 
it made the case so interesting. She returned that this would 
only be if she should back up mine; which, however, I had no 
difficulty in persuading her to do, after I had related to her 
circumstantially the incident of my quest of the manuscript 
— the manuscript which, at the time, for a reason I could now 
understand, appeared to have passed so completely out of her 
own head. 

*‘His talk made me forget it — forgot I sent you for it. 
He made up for his fiasco in the salon: he declaimed me the 
scene,** said my companion. She had dropped on a bench to 
listen to me and, as we sat there, had briefly cross-examined 
me. Then she broke out into fresh laughter. “Oh, the 
eccentricities of genius!** 

“They seem greater even than I supposed.** 

“Oh, the mysteries of greatness!** 

“You ought to know all about them, but they take me by 
surprise.** 

“Are you absolutely certain it was Mr. Vawdrey.^ ** my 
companion asked. 

“If it wasn*t he, who in the world was it^ That a strange 
gentleman, looking exactly like him, should be sitting in his 
room at that hour of the night and writing at his table in the 
dark^' I insisted, “would be practically as wonderful as my 
own contention.** 

“Yes, why in the dark.^** mused Mrs. Adney. 

“Cats can see in the dark,** I said. 

She smiled at me dimly. “Did it look like a cat.^** 

“No, dear lady, but 1*11 tell you what it did look like — 
it looked like the author of Vawdrey*s admirable works. It 
looked infinitely more like him than our friend does himself,** 
I declared. 

“Do you mean it was somebody he gets to do them.^” 
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“Yes, while he dines out and disappoints you.“ 

“Disappoints me?“ murmured Mrs. Adney artlessly. 

“Disappoints me — disappoints every one who looks in 
him for the genius that created the pages they adore. Where 
is it in his talk.''** 

“Ah, last night he was splendid,” said the actress. 

“He’s always splendid, as your morning bath is splendid, 
or a sirloin of beef, or the railway service to Brighton. But he’s 
never rare.” 

“I see what you mean.” 

“That’s what makes you such a comfort to talk to. I’ve 
often wondered — now I know. There are two of them.” 

“What a delightful idea!” 

“One goes out, the other stays at home. One is the genius, 
the other’s the bourgeois, and it’s only the bourgeois whom 
we personally know. He talks, he circulates, he’s awfully 
popular, he flirts with you ” 

“Whereas it’s the genius you are privileged to seel” Mrs. 
Adney broke in. “I’m much obliged to you for the 
distinction.” 

I laid my hand on her arm. “See him yourself. Try it, test 
it, go to his room.” 

“Go to his room? It wouldn’t be proper!” she exclaimed, 
in the tone of her best comedy. 

“Anything is proper in such an inquiry. If you see him, it 
settles it.” 

“How charming — to settle it!” She thought a moment, 
then she sprang up. “Do you mean nowf^ 

“Whenever you like.” 

“But suppose I should find the wrong one?” said Blanche 
Adney, with an exquisite effect. 

“The wrong one? Which one do you call the right^” 

“The wrong one for a lady to go and see. Suppose I 
shouldn’t find — the genius?” 

“Oh, I’ll look after the other,” I replied. Then, as I had 
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happened to glance about me, I added: “Take care — here 
comes Lord Mellifont.” 

“I wish you’d look after Aim,” my interlocutress 
murmured. 

“What’s the matter with him.^” 

“That’s just what I was going to tell you.” 

“Tell me now; he’s not coming.” 

Blanche Adney looked a moment. Lord Mellifont, who 
appeared to have emerged from the hotel to smoke a medita- 
tive cigar, had paused, at a distance from us, and stood 
admiring tlie wonders of the prospect, discernible even in the 
dusk. We strolled slowly in another direction, and she 
presently said: “My idea is almost as droll as yours.” 

“I don’t call mine droll: it’s beautiful.” 

“There’s nothing so beautiful as the droll,” Mrs. Adney 
declared. 

“You take a professional view. But I’m all ears.” My 
curiosity was indeed alive again. 

“Well then, my dear friend, if Clare Vawdrey is double 
(and I’m bound to say I think that the more of him the 
better), his lordship there has the opposite complaint: he isn’t 
even whole.” 

We stopped once more, simultaneously. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“No more do 1. But I have a fancy that if there are two of 
Mr. Vawdrey, there isn’t so much as one, all told, of Lord 
Mellifont.” 

I considered a moment, then I laughed out. “I think I see 
what you meati!” 

“That’s what mskssyou a comfort. Did you ever see him 
alone.?^” 

I tried to remember. “Oh, yes; he has been to see me.” 

“Ah, then he wasn’t alone.” 

“And I’ve been to see him, in his study.” 

“Did he know you were there.^” 
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“Naturally — ^I was announced/' 

Blanche Adney glanced at me like a lovely conspirator. 
“You mustn’t be announced!” With this she walked on. 

I rejoined her, breathless. “Do you mean one must come 
upon him when he doesn’t know itf ” 

“You must t^e him unawares. You must go to his room 
— that’s what you must do.” 

If I was elated by the way our mystery opened out, I was 
also, pardonably, a little confused. “When I know he’s not 
there?” 

“When you know he w.” 

“And what shall I see?” 

“You won’t see anything!” Mrs. Adney cried as we turned 
round. 

We had reached the end of the terrace, and our movement 
brought us face to face with Lord Mellifont, who, resuming 
his walk, had now, without indiscretion, overtaken us. The 
sight of him at that moment was illuminating, and it kindled 
a great backward train, connecting itself with one’s general 
impression of the personage. As he stood there smiling at us 
and waving a practised hand into the transparent night (he 
introduced the view as if it had been a candidate and “sup- 
ported” the very Alps), as he rose before us in the delicate 
fragrance of his cigar and all his other delicacies and fragrances, 
with more perfections, somehow, heaped upon his handsome 
head than one had ever seen accumulated before, he struck me 
as so essentially, so conspicuously and uniformly the public 
character that I read in a flash the answer to Blanche Adney’s 
riddle. He was all public and had no corresponding private 
life, just as Clare Vawdrey was all private and had no corres- 
ponding public one. I had heard only half my companion’s 
story, yet as we joined Lord Mellifont (he had followed us — 
he liked Mrs. Adney; but it was always to be conceived of 
him that he accepted society rather than sought it), as we 
participated for half an hour in the distributed wealth of his 
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conversation, I felt with unabashed duplicity that we had, as 
it were, found him out. I was even more deeply diverted by 
that whisk of the curtain to which the actress had just treated 
me than I had been by my own discovery; and if I was not 
ashamed of my share of her secret any more than of having 
divided my own with her (though my own was, of the two 
mysteries, the more glorious for the personage involved), 
this was because there was no cruelty in my advantage, but 
on the contrary an extreme tenderness and a positive com- 
passion. Oh, he was safe with me, and I felt moreover rich 
and enlightened, as if I had suddenly put the universe into my 
pocket. I had learned what an affair of the spot and the 
moment a great appearance may be. It would doubtless be too 
much to say that I had always suspected the possibility, in the 
background of his lordship’s being, of some such beautiful 
instance; but it is at least a fact that, patronising as it sounds, 
I had been conscious of a certain reserve of indulgence for 
him. I had secretly pitied him for the perfection of his per- 
formance, had wondered what blank face such a mask had 
to cover, what was left to him for the immitigable hours in 
which a man sits down with himself, or, more serious still, 
with that intenser self, his lawful wife. How was he at home 
and what did he do when he was alone? There was something 
in Lady Mellifont that gave a point to these researches — 
something that suggested that even to her he was still the 
public character and that she was haunted by similar question- 
ings. She had never cleared them up: that was her eternal 
trouble. We therefore knew more than she did, Blanche 
Adney and I; but we wouldn’t tell her for the world, nor 
would she probably thank us for doing so. She preferred the 
relative grandeur of uncertainty. She was not at home with 
him, so she couldn’t say; and with her he was not alone, so 
he couldn’t show her. He represented to his wife and he was 
a hero to his servants, and what one wanted to arrive at was 
what really became of him when no eye could see. He rested, 
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presumably; but what form of rest could repair such a 
plenitude of presence? Lady Mellifont was too proud to pry, 
and as she had never looked through a keyhole she remained 
dignified and unassuaged. 

It may have been a fancy of mine that Blanche Adney drew 
out our companion, or it may be that the practical irony of 
our relation to him at such a moment made me see him more 
vividly: at any rate he never had struck me as so dissimilar 
from what he would have been if we had not offered him a 
reflection of his image. We were only a concourse of two, 
but he had never been more public. His perfect manner had 
never been more perfect, his remarkable tact had never been 
more remarkable. I had a tacit sense that it would all be in 
the morning papers, with a leader, and also a secretly exhilarat- 
ing one that I knew something that wouldn't be, that never 
could be, though any enterprising journal would give one a 
fortune for it. I must add, however, that in spite of my enjoy- 
ment — it was almost sensual, like that of a consummate dish 
— I was eager to be alone again with Mrs. Adney, who owed 
me an anecdote. It proved impossible, that evening, for some 
of the others came out to see what we found so absorbing; 
and then Lord Mellifont bespoke a little music from the 
fiddler, who produced his violin and played to us divinely, on 
our platform of echoes, face to face with the ghosts of the 
mountains. Before the concert was over I missed our actress 
and, glancing into the window of the salon, saw that she was 
established with Vawdrey, who was reading to her from a 
manuscript. The great scene had apparently been achieved 
and was doubdess the more interesting to Blanche from the 
new lights she had gathered about its author. I judged it 
discreet not to disturb them, and I went to bed without seeing 
her again, I looked out for her betimes the next morning and, 
as the promise of the day was fair, proposed to her that we 
should take to the hills, reminding her of the high obligation 
she had incurred. She recognised the obligation and gratified 
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me with her company; but before we had strolled ten yards 
up the pass she broke out with intensity: “My dear friend, 
you’ve no idea how it works in me! I can think of nothing 
else.” 

“Than your theory about Lord Mellifont^” 

“Oh, bother Lord Mellifont! I allude to yours about 
Mr. Vawdrey, who is much the more interesting person of 
the two. Tm fascinated by that vision of his — ^what-do-you- 
calMt^” 

“His alternative identity?” 

“His other self: that’s easier to say.” 

“You accept it, then, you adopt it^” 

“Adopt it? I rejoice in it! It became tremendously vivid to 
me last evening.” 

“While he read to you there?” 

“Yes, as I listened to him, watched him. It simplified 
everything, explained everything.” 

“That’s indeed the blessing of it. Is the scene very 
fine?” 

“Magnificent, and he reads beautifully.” 

“Almost as well as the other one writes!” I laughed. 

This made my companion stop a moment, laying her hand 
on my arm. “You utter my very impression. I felt that he was 
reading me the work of another man.” 

“What a service to the other man!” 

“Such a totally different person,” said Mrs. Adney. We 
talked of this difference as we went on, and of what a wealth 
it constituted, what a resource for life, such a duplication of 
character. 

“It ought to make him live twice as long as other people,” 
I observed. 

“Ought to make which of them?” 

“Well, both; for after all they’re members of a firm, and 
one of them couldn’t carry on the business without the other. 
Moreover mere survival would be dreadful for either.” 
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Blanche Adney was silent a little; then she exclaimed: “I 
don't know — I wish he would survive!" 

“May I, on my side, inquire which?" 

“If you can't guess I won’t tell you." 

“I know the heart of woman. You always prefer the 
other." 

She halted again, looking round her. “Off here, away from 
my husband, I can tell you. I'm in love with him!" 

“Unhappy woman, he has no passions," I answered. 

“That’s exactly why I adore him. Doesn't a woman with 
my history know that the passions of others are insupport- 
able? An actress, poor thing, can't care for any love that’s not 
all on her side; she can’t afford to be repaid. My marriage 
proves that: marriage is ruinous. Do you know what was in 
my mind last night, all the while Mr. Vawdrey was reading 
me those beautiful speeches? An insane desire to see the 
author.” And dramatically, as if to hide her shame, Blanche 
Adney passed on. 

“We'll manage that," I returned. “I want another glimpse 
of him myself. But meanwhile please remember that I’ve been 
waiting more than forty-eight hours for the evidence that 
supports your sketch, intensely suggestive and plausible, of 
Lord Mellifont’s private life." 

“Oh, Lord Mellifont doesn't interest me." 

“He did yesterday,” I said. 

“Yes, but that was before I fell in love. You blotted him 
out with your story." 

“You’ll make me sorry I told it. Come," I pleaded, “if you 
don't let me know how your idea came into your head I shall 
imagine you simply made it up." 

“Let me recollect then, while we wander in this grassy 
valley." 

We stood at the entrance of a charming crooked gorge, a 
portion of whose level floor formed the bed of a stream that 
was smooth witli swiftness. We turned into it, and the soR 
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walk beside the clear torrent drew us on and on; till suddenly, 
as we continued and I waited for my companion to remember, 
a bend of the valley showed us Lady Mellifont coming toward 
us. She was alone, under the canopy of her parasol, drawing 
her sable train over the turf; and in this form, on the devious 
ways, she was a sufficiendy rare apparition. She usually took 
a footman, who marched behind her on the highroads and 
whose livery was strange to the mountaineers. She blushed on 
seeing us, as if she ought somehow to justify herself; she 
laughed vaguely and said she had come out for a little early 
stroll. We stood together a moment, exchanging platitudes, 
and then she remarked that she had thought she might find her 
husband. 

“Is he in this quarter?** I inquired. 

“I supposed he would be. He came out an hour ago to 
sketch.** 

*‘Have you been looking for him?** Mrs. Adney asked. 

‘‘A little; not very much,** said Lady Mellifont. 

Each of the women rested her eyes with some intensity, as 
it seemed to me, on the eyes of the other. 

“We*ll look for himy^r you, if you like,*' said Mrs. Adney. 

“Oh, it doesn*t matter. I thought Fd join him.’* 

“He won’t make his sketch if you don’t,** my companion 
hinted. 

“Perhaps he will Myou do,” said Lady Mellifont. 

“Oh, I dare say he’ll turn up,” I interposed. 

“He certainly will if he knows we*re here!” Blanche Adney 
retorted. 

“Will you wait while we search?** I asked of Lady 
Mellifont. 

She repeated that it was of no consequence; upon which 
Mrs. Adney went on; “We*ll go into the matter for our own 
pleasure.” 

“I wish you a pleasant expedition,” said her ladyship, and 
was turning away when I sought to know if we should inform 
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her husband that she had followed him. She hesitated a 
moment; then she jerked out oddly: ‘T think you had better 
not.” With this she took leave of us, floating a little stiffly 
down the gorge. 

My companion and I watched her retreat, then we ex- 
changed a stare, while a light ghost of a laugh rippled from 
the actress's lips. “She might be walking in the shrubberies at 
Mellifont!” 

“She suspects it, you know,” I replied. 

“And she doesn’t want him to know it. There won’t be any 
sketch.” 

“Unless we overtake him,” I subjoined. “In that case we 
shall find him producing one, in the most graceful attitude, 
and die queer thing is that it will be brilliant.” 

“Let us leave him alone — She’ll have to come home with- 
out it.” 

“He’d rather never come home. Oh, he’ll find a public!” 

“Perhaps he’ll do it for the cows,” Blanche Adney sug- 
gested; and as I was on the point of rebuking her profanity 
she went on: “That’s simply what I happened to discover.” 

“What are you speaking of.^” 

“The incident of day before yesterday.” 

“Ah, let’s have it at last!” 

“That’s all it was — that I was like Lady Mellifont: I 
couldn’t find him.” 

“Did you lose him.^” 

“He lost me — that appears to be the way of it. He thought 
I was gone.” 

“But you did find him, since you came home with him.” 

“It was he who found me. That again is what must happen. 
He’s there from the moment he knows somebody else is.” 

“I understand his intermissions,” I said after a short 
reflection, “but I don’t quite seize the law that governs 
them.” 

“Oh, it’s a fine shade, but I caught it at that moment. I 
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had started to come home, I was tired, and I had insisted on 
his not coming back with me. We had found some rare 
flowers — those I brought home — and it was he who had 
discovered almost all of them. It amused him very much, and 
I knew he wanted to get more; but I was weary and I quitted 
him. He let me go — where else would have been his tact? — 
and I was too smpid then to have guessed that from the 
moment I was not there no flower would be gathered. I started 
homeward, but at the end of three minutes I found I had 
brought away his penknife — ^he had lent it to me to trim a 
branch — and I knew he would need it. I turned back a few 
steps, to call him, but before I spoke I looked about for him. 
You can’t understand what happened then without having 
the place before- you.” 

“You must take me there,” I said. 

“We may see the wonder here. The place was simply one 
that offered no chance for concealment — ^a great gradual 
hillside, without obstructions or trees. There were some rocks 
below me, behind which I myself had disappeared, but from 
which on coming back I immediately emerged again.** 

“Then he must have seen you.** 

“He was too utterly gone, for some reason best known to 
himself. It was probably some moment of fatigue — he’s get- 
ting on, you know, so that, with the sense of returning 
solitude, the reaction had been proportionately great, the 
extinction proportionately complete. At any rate the stage 
was as bare as your hand.” 

“Could he have been somewhere else?” 

“He couldn’t have been, in the time, anywhere but where 
I had left him. Yet the place was utterly empty — as empty as 
this stretch of valley before us. He had vanished — ^he had 
ceased to be. But as soon as my voice rang out (I uttered his 
name), he rose before me like the rising sun.” 

“And where did the sun rise?” 

“Just where it ought to — ^just where he would have been 
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and where I should have seen him had he been like other 
people/' 

I had listened with the deepest interest, but it was my duty 
to think of objections. “How long a time elapsed between the 
moment you perceived his absence and the moment you 
called?" 

“Oh, only an instant. I don’t pretend it was long." 

“Long enough for you to be sure?" I said. 

“Sure he wasn’t there?" 

“Yes, and that you were not mistaken, not the victim of 
some hocus-pocus of your eyesight." 

“I may have been mistaken, but I don’t believe it. At any 
rate, that’s just why I want you to look in his room." 

I thought a moment. “How can I, when even his wife 
doesn’t dare to?" 

“She wants to; propose it to her. It wouldn’t take much to 
make her. She does suspect." 

I thought another moment. “Did he seem to know?" 

“That I had missed him? So it struck me, but he thought 
he had been quick enough." 

“Did you speak of his disappearance?" 

“Heaven forbid! It seemed to me too strange." 

“Quite right. And how did he looL^" 

Trying to think it out again and reconstitute her miracle, 
Blanche Adney gazed abstractedly up the valley. Suddenly 
she exclaimed: “Just as he looks now!" and I saw Lord 
Mellifont stand before us with his sketch-block. I perceived, 
as we met him, that he looked neither suspicious nor blank: 
he looked simply, as he did always, everywhere, the principal 
feature of the scene. Naturally he had no sketch to show us, 
but nothing could better have rounded off our actual con- 
ception of him than the way he fell into position as we 
approached. He had been selecting his point of view; he took 
possession of it with a flourish of the pencil. He leaned against 
a rock; his beautiful litde box of water-colours reposed on a 
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natural table beside him, a ledge of the bank which showed 
how inveterately nature ministered to his convenience. He 
painted while he talked and he talked while he painted; and 
if the painting was as miscellaneous as the talk, the talk would 
equally have graced an album. We waited while the exhibition 
went on, and it seemed indeed as if the conscious profiles of 
the peaks were interested in his success. They grew as black 
as silhouettes in paper, sharp against a livid sky from which, 
however, there would be nothing to fear till Lord Mellifont’s 
sketch should be finished. Blanche Adney communed with me 
dumbly, and I could read the language of her eyes: “Oh, if 
we could only do it as well as that! He fills the stage in a way 
that beats us.” We could no more have left him than we could 
have quitted the theatre till the play was over; but in due time 
we turned round with him and strolled back to the inn, before 
the door of which his lordship, glancing again at his picture, 
tore the fresh leaf from the block and presented it with a 
few happy words to Mrs. Adney. Then he went into the 
house; and a moment later, looking up from where we 
stood, we saw him, above, at the window of his sitting- 
room (he had the best apartments), watching the signs of 
the weather. 

“He’ll have to rest after this,” Blanche said, dropping her 
eyes on her water-colour. 

“Indeed he will!” I raised mine to the window: Lord 
Mellifont had vanished. “He’s already reabsorbed.” 

“Reabsorbed.^” I could see the actress was now thinking of 
something else. 

“Into the immensity of things. He has lapsed again; there’s 
an entractey 

“It ought to be long.” Mrs. Adney looked up and down the 
terrace, and at that moment the head-waiter appeared in the 
doorway. Suddenly she turned to this functionary with the 
question: “Have you seen Mr. Vawdrey lately.^” 

The man immediately approached. “He left the house five 

F.S.H.J. I 
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minutes ago — for a walk, I think. He went down the pass; 
he had a book.” 

I was watching the ominous clouds. “He had better have 
had an umbrella.” 

The waiter smiled. “I recommended him to take one.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Adney; and the Oberkellner with- 
drew. Then she went on, abrupdy: “Will you do me a 
favour.^” 

“Yes, if you’ll do me one. Let me see if your picture is 
signed.” 

She glanced at the sketch before giving it to me. “For a 
wonder it isn’t.” 

“It ought to be, for full value. May I keep it awhile.^” 

“Yes, if you’ll do what I ask. Take an umbrella and go 
after Mr. Vawdrey.” 

“To bring him to Mrs. Adney.^” 

“To keep him out — as long as you can.” 

“I’ll keep him as long as the rain holds off.” 

“Oh, never mind the rain!” my companion exclaimed. 

“Would you have us drenched?” 

“Without remorse.” Then with a strange light in her eyes 
she added: “I’m going to try.” 

“To try.” 

“To see the real one. Oh, if I can get at him!” she broke 
out with passion. 

“Try, try!” I replied. “I’ll keep our friend all day.” 

“If I can get at the one who does it” — and she paused, with 
shining eyes — “if I can have it out with him I shall get my 
part!” 

“I’ll keep Vawdrey for ever!” I called after her as she 
passed quickly into the house. 

Her audacity was communicative, and I stood there in a 
glow of excitement. I looked at Lord Mellifont’s water-colour 
and I looked at the gathering storm; I turned my eyes again 
to his lordship’s windows and then I bent them on my watch. 
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Vawdrey had so little the start of me that I should have time 
to overtake him — time even if I should take five minutes to 
go up to Lord Mellifont’s sitting-room (where we had all been 
hospitably received), and say to him, as a messenger, that 
Mrs. Adney begged he would bestow upon his sketch the high 
consecration of his signature. As I again considered this work 
of art I perceived there was something it certainly did lack: 
what else then but so noble an autograph? It was my duty to 
supply the deficiency without delay, and in accordance with 
this conviction I instandy re-entered the hotel. I went up to 
Lord Mellifont’s apartments; I reached the door of his salon. 
Here, however, I was met by a difficulty of which my extrava- 
gance had not taken account. If I were to knock I should 
spoil ever5^ing; yet was I prepared to dispense with this 
ceremony? I asked myself the question, and it embarrassed 
me; I turned my little picture round and round, but it didn’t 
give me the answer I wanted. I wanted it to say; “Open the 
door gendy, gently, without a sound, yet very quickly: then 
you will see what you will see.” I had gone so far as to lay 
my hand upon the knob when I became aware (having my 
wits so about me) that exactly in the manner I was thinking 
of — gendy, gently, without a sound — another door had 
moved, on the opposite side of the hall. At the same instant 
I found myself smiling rather constrainedly upon Lady Melli- 
font, who, on seeing me, had checked herself on the threshold 
of her room. For a moment, as she stood there, we exchanged 
two or three ideas that were the more singular for being 
unspoken. We had caught each other hovering, and we under- 
stood each other; but as I stepped over to her (so that we were 
separated from the sitting-room by the width of the hall), her 
lips formed the almost soundless entreaty: “Don’t!” I could 
see in her conscious eyes everything that the word expressed 
— the confession of her own curiosity and the dread of the 
consequences of mine. she repeated, as I stood 

before her. From the moment my experiment could strike 
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her as an act of violence I was ready to renounce it; yet I 
thought I detected in her frightened face a still deeper betrayal 
— a possibility of disappointment if I should give way. It 
was as if she had said: ‘T*ll let you do it if you’ll take the 
responsibility. Yes, with some one else I’d surprise him. But 
it would never do for him to think it was I.” 

“We soon found Lord Mellifont,” I observed, in allusion 
to our encounter with her an hour before, “and he was so 
good as to give this lovely sketch to Mrs. Adney, who has 
asked me to come up and beg him to put in the omitted 
signature.” 

Lady Mellifont took the drawing from me, and I could 
guess the struggle that went on in her while she looked at it. 
She was silent for some time; then I felt that all her delicacies 
and dignities, all her old timidities and pieties were fighting 
against her opportunity. She turned away from me and, with 
the drawing, went back to her room. She was absent for a 
couple of minutes, and when she re-appeared I could see that 
she had vanquished her temptation; that even, with a kind of 
resurgent horror, she had shrunk from it. She had deposited 
the sketch in the room. “If you will kindly leave the picture 
with me, I will see that Mrs. Adney ’s request is attended to,” 
she said, with great courtesy and sweetness, but in a manner 
that put an end to our colloquy. 

I assented, with a somewhat artificial enthusiasm perhaps, 
and then, to ease off our separation, remarked that we were 
going to have a change of weather. 

“In that case we shall go — we shall go immediately,” said 
Lady Mellifont. I was amused at the eagerness with which 
she made this declaration: it appeared to represent a coveted 
flight into safety, an escape with her threatened secret. I was 
the more surprised therefore when, as I was turning away, she 
put out her hand to take mine. She had the pretext of bidding 
me farewell, but as I shook hands with her on this supposition 
I felt that what the movement really conveyed was: “I thank 
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you for the help you would have given me, but it’s better 
as it is. If I should know, who would help me then?” As I 
went to my room to get my umbrella I said to myself: “She’s 
sure, but she won’t put it to the proof.” 

A quarter of an hour later I had overtaken Clare Vawdrey 
in the pass, and shortly after this we found ourselves looking 
for refuge. The storm had not only completely gathered, but 
it had broken at the last with extraordinary rapidity. We 
scrambled up a hillside to an empty cabin, a rough structure 
that was hardly more than a shed for the protection of cattle. 
It was a tolerable shelter however, and it had fissures through 
which we could watch the splendid spectacle of the tempest. 
This entertainment lasted an hour — an hour that has remained 
with me as full of odd disparities. While the lightning played 
with the thunder and the rain gushed in on our umbrellas, I 
said to myself that Clare Vawdrey was disappointing. I don’t 
know exactly what I should have predicated of a great author 
exposed to the fury of the elements, I can’t say what particular 
Manfred attitude I should have expected my companion to 
assume, but it seemed to me somehow that I Wouldn’t have 
looked to him to regale me in such a situation with stories 
(which I had already heard) about the celebrated Lady Ring- 
rose. Her ladyship formed the subject of Vawdrey’s conversa- 
tion during this prodigious scene, though before it was quite 
over he had launched out on Mr. Chafer, the scarcely less 
notorious reviewer. It broke my heart to hear a man like 
Vawdrey talk of reviewers. The lightning projected a hard 
clearness upon the truth, familiar to me for years, to which 
the last day or two had added transcendent support — the 
irritating certitude that for personal relations this admirable 
genius thought his second-best good enough. It was^ no 
doubt, as society was made, but there was a contempt in the 
distinction which could not fail to be galling to an admirer. 
The world was vulgar and stupid, and the real man would 
have been a fool to come out for it when he could gossip and 
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dine by deputy. None the less my heart sank as I felt my 
companion practise this economy. I don’t know exactly what 
I wanted; I suppose I wanted him to make an exception for 
me. I almost believed he would, if he had known how I 
worshipped his talent. But I had never been able to translate 
this to him, and his application of his principle was relentless. 
At any rate I was more than ever sure that at such an hour his 
chair at home was not empty: there was the Manfred attitude, 
there were the responsive flashes. I could only envy Mrs. 
Adney her presumable enjoyment of them. 

The weather drew off at last, and the rain abated sufficiently 
to allow us to emerge from our asylum and make our 
way back to the inn, where we found on our arrival that 
our prolonged absence had produced some agitation. It was 
judged apparently that the fury of the elements might have 
placed us in a predicament. Several of our friends were at 
the door, and they seemed a litde disconcerted when it was 
perceived that we were only drenched. Clare Vawdrey, for 
some reason, was wetter than I, and he took his course to his 
room. Blanche Adney was among the persons collected to 
look out for us, but as Vawdrey came toward her she shrank 
from him, without a greeting; with a movement that I 
observed as almost one of estrangement she turned her back 
on him and went quickly into the salon. Wet as I was I went 
in after her; on which she immediately flung round and faced 
me. The first thing I saw was that she had never been so 
beautiful. There was a light of inspiration in her face, and she 
broke out to me in the quickest whisper, which was at the 
same time the loudest cry, I have ever heard: “I’ve got my 
/?artr 

“You went to his room — I was rightf ” 

“Rightf ” Blanche Adney repeated. “Ah, my dear fellow!” 
she murmured. 

“He was there — ^you saw him?” 

“He saw me. It was the hour of my life I” 
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“It must have been the hour of his, if you were half as 
lovely as you are at this moment/' 

“He’s splendid,’’ she pursued, as if she didn’t hear m^“He 
is the one who does it!” I listened, immensely impressed, and 
she added: “We understood each other.” 

“By flashes of lightning?” 

“Oh, I didn’t see, the lightning then!” 

“How long were you there?” I asked with admiration. 

“Long enough to tell him I adore him.” 

“Ah, that’s what I’ve never been able to tell him!” 
I exclaimed ruefully. 

“I shall have my part — ^I shall have my part!” she con- 
tinued, with triumphant indifference; and she flung round the 
room with the joy of a girl, only checking herself to say: 
“Go and change your clothes.” 

“You shall have Lord Mellifont’s signature,” I said. 

“Oh, bother Lord Mellifont’s signature! He’s far nicer than 
Mr. Vawdrey,” she went on irrelevantly. 

“Lord Mellifont^” I pretended to inquire. 

“Confound Lord Mellifont!” And Blanche Adney, in her 
elation, brushed by me, whisking again through the open 
door. Just outside of it she came upon her husband; where- 
upon, with a charming cry of “We’re talking of you, my 
love!” she threw herself upon him and kissed him. 

I went to my room and changed my clothes, but I remained 
there till the evening. The violence of the storm had passed 
over us, but the rain had setded down to a drizzle. On 
descending to dinner I found that the change in the weather 
had already broken up our party. The Mellifonts had departed 
in a carriage and four, they had been followed by others, and 
several vehicles had been bespoken for the morning. Blanche 
Adney’s was one of them, and on the pretext that she had 
preparations to make she quitted us directly after dinner. 
Clare Vawdrey asked me what was the matter with her — she 
suddenly appeared to dislike him. I forget what answer I gave. 
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but I did my best to comfort him by driving away with him 
the next day. Mrs. Adney had vanished when we came down; 
but tj;^ey made up their quarrel in London, for he finished his 
play, which she produced. I must add that she is still, never- 
theless, in want of the great part. I have a beautiful one in 
my head, but she doesn’t come to see me to stir me up about 
it. Lady Mellifont always drops me a kind word when we 
meet, but that doesn’t console me. 
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<‘T TPON my honour you must be off your head!” cried 
Spencer Coyle, as the young man, with a white face, 
stx>od there panting a little and repeating “Really, IVe quite 
decided,” and “I assure you I’ve tfaou^t it all out.” They 
were both pale, but Owen Wingrave smiled in a manner 
exasperating to his interlocutor, who however still dis- 
criminated sufiidentiy to see riiat his grimace (it was like an 
irrelevant leer) was the result of extreme and conceivable 
nervousness. 

“It was certainly a mistake to have gone so far; but that is 
exacdy why I feel I mustn’t go further,” poor Owen said, 
waiting mechanically, almost humbly (he wished not to 
swagger, and indeed he had nothing to swagger about) and 
canying through the window to the stupid opposite houses 
the dry glitter of his eyes. 

“I’m unspeakably disgusted. You’ve made me dteadfully 
ill,” Mr. Coyle went on, looking thoroughly upset. 

“I’m very sorry. It was the fear of the effect on you that 
kept me from speaking sooner.” 

“You should have spoken three months ago. Don’t you 
know your mind from one day to the other?” 

The young man for a moment said nothing. Then he re- 
plied with a little tremon “You’re very angry with me, and 
I expected it. I’m awfully obliged to you for all you’ve done 
for me. I’ll do anything else for you in return, but I can’t do 
that. Every one else will let me have it, of course. I’m prepared 
for it — ^I’m prepared for everything. That’s what has taken 
the time; to be sure I was prepared. I think it’s your dis- 

25 * 
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pleasure I feel most and regret most. But little by little you’ll 
get over it.” 

*"Youll get over it rather faster, I suppose!” Spencer Coyle 
satirically exclaimed. He was quite as agitated as his young 
friend, and they were evidently in no condition to prolong 
an encounter in which they each drew blood. Mr. Coyle was 
a professional “coach”; he prepared young men for the army, 
taking only three or four at a time, to whom he applied the 
irresistible stimulus of which the possession was both his 
secret and his fortune. He had not a great establishment; he 
would have said himself that it was not a wholesale business. 
Neither his system, his health nor his temper could have 
accommodated itself to numbers; so he weighed and measured 
his pupils and turned away more applicants than he passed. 
He was an artist in his line, caring only for picked subjects 
and capable of sacrifices almost passionate for the individual. 
He liked ardent young men (there were kinds of capacity 
to which he was indifferent) and he had taken a particular 
fancy to Owen Wingrave. This young man’s facility really 
fascinated him. His candidates usually did wonders, and he 
might have sent up a multitude. He was a person of exactly 
the stature of the great Napoleon, with a certain flicker of 
genius in his light blue eyes: it had been said of him that he 
looked like a pianist. The tone of his favourite pupil now 
expressed, without intention indeed, a superior wisdom which 
irritated him. He had not especially suffered before from 
Wingrave’s high opinion of himself, which had seemed 
justified by remarkable parts; but to-day it struck him as 
intolerable. He cut short the discussion, declining absolutely 
to regard their relations as terminated, and remarked to his 
pupil that he had better go off somewhere (down to East- 
bourne, say ; the sea would bring him round) and take a few 
days to find his feet and come to his senses. He could afford 
the time, he was so well up: when Spencer Coyle remembered 
how well up he was he could have boxed his ears. The tall, 
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athletic young man was not physically a subject for simplified 
reasoning; but there was a troubled gentleness in his hand- 
some face, the index of compunction mixed with pertinacity, 
which signified that if it could have done any good he would 
have turned both cheeks. He evidently didn’t pretend that his 
wisdom was superior; he only presented it as his own. It was 
his own career after all that wras in question. He couldn’t 
refuse to go through the form of trying Eastbourne or at 
least of holding his tongue, though there was that in his 
manner which implied that if he should do so it would be 
really to give Mr, Coyle a chance to recuperate. He didn’t feel 
a bit overworked, but there was nothing more natural than 
that wdth their tremendous pressure Mr. Coyle should be. 
Mr. Coyle’s own intellect would derive an advantage from his 
pupil’s holiday. Mr. Coyle saw what he meant, but he con- 
trolled himself; he only demanded, as his right, a truce of 
three days, Owen Wingrave granted it, though as fostering 
sad illusions this went visibly against his conscience; but 
before they separated the famous crammer remarked: 

“All the same I feel as if I ought to see someone. I think 
you mentioned to me that your aunt had come to town,^” 

“Oh yes; she’s in Baker Street. Do go and see her,*’ the boy 
said comfortingly, 

Mr. Coyle looked at him an instant. “Have you broached 
this folly to her.^’’ 

“Not yet — to no one. I thought it right to speak to you 
first.” 

“Oh, what you ‘think right’ !” cried Spencer Coyle, out- 
raged by his young friend’s standards. He added that he would 
probably call on Miss Wingrave; after which the recreant 
youth got out of the house. 

Owen Wingrave didn’t however start punctually for East- 
bourne; he only directed his steps to Kensington Gardens, 
from which Mr. Coyle’s desirable residence (he was terribly 
expensive and had a big house) was not far removed. The 
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famous coach “put up*’ his pupils, and Owen had mentioned 
to the buder that he would be back to dinner. The spring day 
was warm to his young blood, and he had a book in his pocket 
which, when he had passed into the gardens and, after a short 
stroll, dropped into a chair, he took out with the slow, soft 
sigh that finally ushers in a pleasure postponed. He stretched 
his long legs and began to read it; it was a volume of Goethe’s 
poems. He had been for days in a state of the highest tension, 
and now that the cord had snapped the relief was proportion- 
ate; only it was characteristic of him that this deliverance 
should take the form of an intellectual pleasure. If he had 
thrown up the probability of a magnificent career it was not 
to dawdle along Bond Street nor parade his indifference in the 
window of a club. At any rate he had in a few moments 
forgotten everything — the tremendous pressure, Mr. Coyle’s 
disappointment, and even his formidable aunt in Baker Street. 
If these watchers had overtaken him there would surely have 
been some excuse for their exasperation. There was no doubt 
he was perverse, for his very choice of a pastime only showed 
how he had got up his German. 

“What the devil’s the matter with him, do you know.^” 
Spencer Coyle asked that afternoon of young Lechmere, who 
had never before observed the head of the establishment to 
set a fellow such an example of bad language. Young Lech- 
mere was not only Wingrave’s fellow-pupil, he was supposed 
to be his intimate, indeed quite his best friend, and had 
unconsciously performed for Mr. Coyle the office of making 
the promise of his great gifts more vivid by contrast. He was 
short and sturdy and as a general thing uninspired, and Mr. 
Coyle, who found no amusement in believing in him, had 
never thought him less exciting than as he stared now out 
of a face from which you could never guess whether he had 
caught an idea. Young Lechmere concealed such achievements 
as if they had been youthful indiscretions. At any rate he 
could evidently conceive no reason why it should be thought 
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there was anything more than usual the matter with the 
companion of his studies; so Mr. Coyle had to continue: 

“He declines to go up. He chucks the whole thing!’* 

The first thing that struck young Lechmere in the case 
was the freshness it had imparted to the governor’s vocab- 
ulary. 

“He doesn’t want to go to Sandhurst^” 

“He doesn’t want to go anywhere. He gives up the army 
altogether. He objects,” said Mr. Coyle, in a tone that made 
young Lechmere almost hold his breath, “to the military 
profession.” 

“Why, it has been the profession of all his family!” 

“Their profession.^ It has been their religion! Do you know 
Miss Wingrave?” 

“Oh, yes. Isn’t she awfuL^” young Lechmere candidly 
ejaculated. 

His instructor demurred. 

“She’s formidable, if you mean that, and it’s right she 
should be; because somehow in her very person, good maiden 
lady as she is, she represents the might, she represents the 
traditions and the exploits of the British army. She represents 
the expansive property of the English name. I think his family 
can be trusted to come down on him, but every influence 
should be set in motion. I want to know what yours is. Can 
you do anything in the matter.^” 

“I can try a couple of rounds with him,” said young 
Lechmere reflectively. “But he knows a fearful lot. He has 
the most extraordinary ideas.” 

“Then he has told you some of them — he has taken you 
into his confidence.^” 

“I’ve heard him jaw by the yard,” smiled the honest youth. 
“He has told me he despises it.” 

“What is it he despises.^ I can’t make out.” 

The most consecutive of Mr. Coyle’s nurslings considered 
a moment, as if he were conscious of a responsibility. 
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“Why, I think, military glory. He says we take the wrong 
view of it'' 

“He oughtn't to talk to you that way. It’s corrupting the 
youth of Athens. It's sowing sedition." 

“Oh, I’m all right!" said young Lechmere. “And he never 
told me he meant to chuck it. I always thought he meant to 
see it through, simply because he had to. He’ll argue on any 
side you like. It’s a tremendous pity — I'm sure he’d have a 
big career.’’ 

“Tell him so, then; plead with him; struggle with him — for 
God’s sake." 

“I’ll do what I can — I’ll tell him it’s a regular shame." 

“Yes, strike that note — insist on the disgrace of it.’’ 

The young man gave Mr. Coyle a more perceptive glance. 
“I’m sure he wouldn’t do anything dishonourable." 

“Well — it won’t look right. He must be made to feel that 
— work it up. Give him a comrade's point of view — that of a 
brother-in-arms." 

“That’s what I thought we were going to be!" young 
Lechmere mused romantically, much uplifted by the nature 
of the mission imposed on him. “He’s an awfully good sort." 

“No one will think so if he backs out!" said Spencer Coyle. 

“They mustn’t say it to /we!" his pupil rejoined with a flush. 

Mr. Coyle hesitated a moment, noting his tone and aware 
that in the perversity of things, though this young man was a 
bom soldier, no excitement would ever attach to his alterna- 
tives save perhaps on the part of the nice girl to whom at an 
early day he was sure to be placidly united. “Do you like him 
very much — do you believe in him?" 

Young Lechmere’s life in these days was spent in answering 
terrible questions; but he had never been subjected to so queer 
an interrogation as this. “Believe in him? Rather!" 

“Then save him!" 

The poor boy was puzzled, as if it were forced upon him 
by this intensity that there was more in such an appeal than 
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could appear on the surface; and he doubdess felt that he was 
only entering into a complex situation when after another 
moment, with his hands in his pockets, he replied hopefully 
but not pompously: “I daresay I can bring him round T' 

n 

Before seeing young Lechmere Mr. Coyle had determined 
to telegraph an inquiry to Miss Wingrave. He had prepaid the 
answer, which, being prompdy put into his hand, brought 
the interview we have just related to a close. He immediately 
drove off to Baker Street, where the lady had said she aw^ted 
him, and five minutes after he got there, as he sat with Owen 
Wingrave’s remarkable aunt, he repeated over several times, 
in his angry sadness and with the infallibility of his experience: 
‘*He’s so intelligent — ^he's so intelligent!*' He had declared it 
had been a luxury to put such a fellow through. 

“Of course he's intelligent, what else could he be.^ We've 
never, that I know of, had but one idiot in the family!" said 
Jane Wingrave. This was an allusion that Mr. Coyle could 
understand, and it brought home to him another of the reasons 
for the disappointment, the humiliation as it were, of the good 
people at Paramore, at the same that it gave an example of the 
conscientious coarseness he had on former occasions observed 
in his interlocutress. Poor Philip Wingrave, her late brother's 
eldest son, was literally imbecile and banished from view; 
deformed, unsocial, irretrievable, he had been relegated to a 
private asylum and had become among the friends of the 
family only a little hushed lugubrious legend. All the hopes of 
the house, picturesque Paramore, now unintermittently old 
Sir Philip's rather melancholy home (his infirmities would 
keep him there to die last) were therefore collected on the 
second boy’s head, which nature, as if in compunction for her 
previous botch, had, in addition to making it strikingly hand- 
some, filled with marked originalities and talents. These two 
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had been the only children of the old man’s only son, who, 
like so many of his ancestors, had given up a gallant young 
life to the service of his country. Owen Wingrave the elder 
had received his death-cut, in close-quarters, from an Afghan 
sabre; the blow had come crashing across his skull. His wife, 
at that time in India, was about to give birth to her third child; 
and when the event took place, in darkness and anguish, the 
baby came lifeless into the world and the mother sank under 
the multiplication of her woes. The second of the little boys 
in England, who was at Paramore with his grandfather, 
became the peculiar charge of his aunt, the only unmarried 
one, and during the interesting Sunday that, by uigent 
invitation, Spencer Coyle, busy as he was, had, after consent- 
ing to put Owen through, spent under that roof, the 
celebrated crammer received a vivid impression of the in- 
fluence exerted at least in intention by Miss Wingrave. Indeed 
the picture of this short visit remained with the observant little 
man a curious one — the vision of an impoverished Jacobean 
house, shabby and remarkably “creepy,” but full of character 
still and full of felicity as a setting for the distinguished figure 
of the peaceful old soldier. Sir Philip Wingrave, a relic rather 
than a celebrity, was a small brown, erect octogenarian, with 
smouldering eyes and a studied courtesy. He liked to do the 
diminished honours of his house, but even when with a shaky 
hand he lighted a bedroom candle for a deprecating guest it 
was impossible not to feel that beneath the surface he was a 
merciless old warrior. The eye of the imagination could glance 
back into his crowded Eastern past — ^back at episodes in 
which his scrupulous forms would only have made him more 
terrible. 

Mr. Coyle remembered also two other figures — a faded, 
inoffensive Mrs. Julian, domesticated diere by a system of 
frequent visits as the widow of an officer and a particular 
friend of Miss Wingrave, and a remarkably clever little girl 
of eighteen, who was this lady’s daughter and who struck the 
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speculative visitor as already formed for other relations. She 
was very impertinent to Owen, and in the course of a long 
walk that he had taken with the young man and the eflfect of 
which, in much talk, had been to clinch his high opinion 
of him, he had learned (for Owen chattered confidentially) 
that Mrs. Julian was the sister of a very gallant gentleman, 
Captain Hume-Walker, of the Artillery, who had fallen in 
the Indian Mutiny and between whom and Miss Wingrave (it 
had been that lady*s one known concession) a passage of 
some delicacy, taking a tragic turn, was believed to have been 
enacted. They had been engaged to be married, but she had 
given way to the jealousy of her nature — had broken with 
him and sent him off to his fate, which had been horrible. A 
passionate sense of having wronged him, a hard eternal 
remorse had thereupon taken possession of her, and when his 
poor sister, linked also to a soldier, had by a still heavier blow 
been left almost without resources, she had devoted herself 
charitably to a long expiation. She had sought comfort in 
taking Mrs. Julian to live much of the time at Paramore, 
where she became an unremunerated though not uncriticised 
housekeeper, and Spencer Coyle suspected that it was a part 
of this comfort that she could at her leisure trample on her. 
The impression of Jane Wingrave was not the faintest he had 
gathered on that intensifying Sunday — an occasion singularly 
tinged for him with the sense of bereavement and mourning 
and memory, of names never mentioned, of the far-away 
plaint of widows and the echoes of battles and bad news. It 
was all military indeed, and Mr. Coyle was made to shudder 
a little at the profession of which he helped to open the door 
to harmless young men. Miss Wingrave moreover might have 
made such a bad conscience worse — so cold and clear a good 
one looked at him out of her hard, fine eyes and trumpeted 
in her sonorous voice. 

She was a high, distinguished person; angular but not 
awkward, with a lai^e forehead and abundant black hair, 
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arranged like that of a woman conceiving perhaps excusably 
of her head as “noble,” and irregularly streaked to-day with 
white. If however she represented for Spencer Coyle the 
genius of a military race it was not that she had the step of a 
grenadier or the vocabulary of a camp-follower; it was only 
that such sympathies were vividly implied in the general fact 
to which her very presence and each of her actions and glances 
and tones were a constant and direct allusion — the paramount 
valour of her family. If she was military it was because she 
sprang from a military house and because she wouldn’t for the 
world have been anything but what the Wingraves had been. 
She was almost vulgar about her ancestors, and if one had 
been tempted to quarrel with her one would have found a fair 
pretext in her defective sense of proportion. This temptation 
however said nothing to Spencer Coyle, for whom as a strong 
character revealing itself in colour and sound she was a 
spectacle and who was glad to regard her as a force exerted 
on his own side. He wished her nephew had more of her 
narrowness instead of being almost cursed with the tendency 
to look at things in their relations. He wondered why when 
she came up to town she always resorted to Baker Street for 
lodgings. He had never known nor heard of Baker Street as a 
residence — he associated it only with bazaars and photog- 
raphers. He divined in her a rigid indifference to everything 
that was not the passion of her life. Nothing really mattered 
to her but that, and she would have occupied apartments in 
Whitechapel if they had been a feature in her tactics. She had 
received her visitor in a large cold, faded room, furnished with 
slippery seats and decorated with alabaster vases and wax- 
flowers. The only little personal comfort for which she 
appeared to have looked out was a fat catalogue of the Army 
and Navy Stores, which reposed on a vast, desolate table- 
cover of false blue. Her clear forehead — ^it was like a porcelain 
slate, a receptacle for addresses and sums — had flushed when 
her nephew’s crammer told her the extraordinary news; but he 
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saw she was fortunately more angry than frightened. She had 
essentially, she would always have, too little imagination for 
fear, and the healthy habit moreover of facing eveiything had 
taught her that the occasion usually found her a quantity to 
reckon with. Mr. Coyle saw that her only fear at present 
could have been that of not being able to prevent her nephew 
from being absurd and that to such an apprehension as this 
she was in fact inaccessible. Practically too she was not 
troubled by surprise; she recognised none of the futile, none 
of the subde sentiments. If Philip had for an hour made a 
fool of himself she was angry; disconcerted as she would have 
been on learning that he had confessed to debts or fallen in 
love with a low girl. But there remained in any annoyance the 
saving fact that no one could make a fool of ker. 

don’t know when Fve taken such an interest in a young 
man — I think I never have, since I began to handle them,” 
Mr. Coyle said. “I like him, I believe in him — it’s been a 
delight to see how he was going.” 

“Oh, I know how they go!” Miss Wingrave threw back 
her head with a familiar briskness, as if a rapid procession of 
the generations had flashed before her, rattling their scabbards 
and spurs. Spencer Coyle recognised the intimation that she 
had nothing to learn from anybody about the natural carriage 
of a Wingrave, and he even felt convicted by her next words 
of being, in her eyes, with the troubled story of his check, his 
weak complaint of his pupil, rather a poor creature. “If 
you like him,” she exclaimed, “for mercy’s sake keep him 
quiet!” 

Mr. Coyle began to explain to her that this was less easy 
than she appeared to imagine; but he perceived that she 
understood very little of what he said. The more he insisted 
that the boy had a kind of intellectual independence, the more 
this struck her as a conclusive proof that her nephew was a 
Wingrave and a soldier. It was not till he mentioned to her 
that Owen had spoken of the profession of arms as of some- 
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thing that would be “beneath” him, it was not till her attention 
was arrested by this intenser light on the complexity of the 
problem that Miss Wingrave broke out after a moment's 
stupefied Reflection: “Send him to see me immediately!” 

“That's exactly what I wanted to ask your leave to do. But 
I've wanted also to prepare you for the worst, to make you 
understand that he strikes me as really obstinate and to suggest 
to you that the most powerful arguments at your command 
— especially if you should be able to put your hand on some 
intensely practical one — ^will be none too effective.” 

“I think I've got a powerful argument.” Miss Wingrave 
looked very hard at her visitor. He didn't know in the least 
what it was, but he begged her to put it forward without 
delay. He promised that their young man should come to 
Baker Street that evening, mentioning however that he had 
already urged him to spend without delay a couple of days at 
Eastbourne. This led Jane Wingrave to inquire with surprise 
what virtue there might be in that expensive remedy, and to 
reply with decision when Mr. Coyle had said “The virtue of a 
little rest, a little change, a little relief to overwrought nerves,” 
“Ah, don't coddle him — he’s costing us a great deal of 
money! I'll talk to him and I'll take him down to Paramore; 
then I'll send him back to you straightened out.” 

Spencer Coyle hailed this pledge superficially with satisfac- 
tion, but before he quitted Miss Wingrave he became con- 
scious that he had really taken on a new anxiety — a resdess- 
ness that made him say to himself, groaning inwardly: “Oh, 
she is a grenadier at bottom, and she’ll have no tact. I don’t 
know what her powerful argument is; I’m only afraid she’ll 
be stupid and make him worse. The old man's better— 
capable of tact, though he's not quite an extinct volcano. 
Owen will probably put him in a rage. In short the difficulty is 
that the boy's the best of them.” 

Spencer Coyle felt afresh that evening at dinner that the 
boy was the best of them. Young Wingrave (who, he was 
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pleased to observe, had not yet proceeded to the seaside) 
appeared at the repast as usual, looking inevitably a little 
self-conscious, but not too original for Bayswater. He talked 
very naturally to Mrs. Coyle, who had thought him from the 
first the most beautiful young man they had ever received; 
so that the person most ill at ease was poor Lechmere, who 
took great trouble, as if from the deepest delicacy, not to meet 
the eye of his misguided mate. Spencer Coyle however paid 
the penalty of his own profundity in feeling more and more 
worried; he could so easily see that there were all sorts of 
things in his young friend that the people of Paramore 
wouldn’t understand. He began even already to react against 
the notion of his being harassed — to reflect that after all he had 
a right to his ideas — to remember that he was of a substance 
too fine to be in fairness roughly used. It was in this way that 
the ardent little crammer, with his whimsical perceptions and 
complicated sympathies, was generally condemned not to 
settle down comfortably either into his displeasures or into his 
enthusiasms. His love of the real truth never gave him a 
chance to enjoy them. He mentioned to Wingrave after dinner 
the propriety of an immediate visit to Baker Street, and the 
young man, looking “queer,” as he thought — that is smiling 
again with the exaggerated glory he had shown in their recent 
interview — ^went off to face the ordeal. Spencer Coyle noted 
that he was scared — he was afraid of his aunt; but somehow 
this didn’t strike him as a sign of pusillanimity. He should 
have been scared, he was well aware, in the poor boy’s place, 
and the sight of his pupil marching up to the battery in spite 
of his terrors was a positive suggestion of the temperament of 
the soldier. Many a plucky youth would have shirked this 
particular peril. 

“He has got ideas!” young Lechmere broke out to his 
instructor after his comrade had quitted the house. He was 
evidently bewildered and agitated — ^he had an emotion to 
work off. He had before dinner gone straight at his friend, as 
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Mr. Coyle had requested, and had elicited from him that his 
scruples were founded on an overwhelming conviction of the 
stupidity — the “crass barbarism” he called it — of war. His 
great complaint was that people hadn’t invented anything 
cleverer, and he was determined to show, the only way he 
could, that he wasn’t such an ass. 

“And he thinks all the great generals ought to have been 
shot, and that Napoleon Bonaparte in particular, the greatest, 
was a criminal, a monster for whom language has no adequate 
name!” Mr. Coyle rejoined, completing young Lechmere’s 
picture. “He favoured you, I see, with exactly the same pearls 
of wisdom that he produced for me. But I want to know what 
you said.” 

“I said they were awful rot!” Young Lechmere spoke with 
emphasis, and he was slightly surprised to hear Mr. Coyle 
laugh incongruously at this just declaration and then after a 
moment continue: 

“It’s all very curious — I daresay there’s something in it. 
But it’s a pity!” 

“He told me when it was that the question began to strike 
him in that light. Four or five years ago, when he did a lot 
of reading about all the great swells and their campaigns — 
Hannibal and Julius Caesar, Marlborough and Frederick and 
Bonaparte. He has done a lot of reading, and he says it opened 
his eyes. He says that a wave of disgust rolled over him. He 
talked about the ‘immeasurable misery’ of wars, and asked 
me why nations don’t tear to pieces the governments, the 
rulers that go in for them. He hates poor old Bonaparte worst 
of all.” 

“Well, poor old Bonaparte was a brute. He was a frightful 
ruffian,” Mr. Coyle unexpectedly declared. “But I suppose 
you didn’t admit that.” 

“Oh, I daresay he was objectionable, and I’m very glad we 
laid him on his back. But the point I made to Wingrave was 
that his own behaviour would excite no end of remark.” 
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Young Lechmere hesitated an instant, then he added: told 
him he must be prepared for the worst." 

“Of course he asked you what you meant by the ‘worst,* ** 
said Spencer Coyle. 

“Yes, he asked me that, and do you know what I said? I 
said people would say that his conscientious scruples and his 
wave of disgust are only a pretext. Then he asked ‘A pretext 
for what?* *’ 

“Ah, he rather had you there!** Mr. Coyle exclaimed with 
a little laugh that was mystifying to his pupil. 

“Not a bit — for I told him.** 

“What did you tell him?’* 

Once more, for a few seconds, with his conscious eyes in 
his instructor’s, the young man hung fire. 

“Why, what we spoke of a few hours ago. The appearance 

he’d present of not having ’’ The honest youth faltered 

a moment, then brought it out; “The military temperament, 
don’t you know? But do you know what he said to that^** 
young Lechmere went on. 

“Damn the military temperament!** the crammer promptly 
replied. 

Young Lechmere stared. Mr. Coyle’s tone left him un- 
certain if he were attributing the phrase to Wingrave or 
uttering his own opinion, but he exclaimed: 

“Those were exactly his words!’’ 

“He doesn’t care,’’ said Mr. Coyle. 

“Perhaps not. But it isn’t fair for him to abuse us fellows. 
I told him it’s the finest temperament in the world, and that 
there’s nothing so splendid as pluck and heroism.** 

“Ah! there you had Arm.’’ 

“I^ told him it was unworthy of him to abuse a gallant, a 
magnificent profession. I told him there’s no type so fine as 
that of the soldier doing his duty.** 

“That’s essentially yottr type, my dear boy.** Young Lech- 
mere blushed; he couldn’t make out (and the danger was 
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naturally unexpected to him) whether at that moment he 
didn’t exist mainly for the recreation of his friend. But he 
was pardy reassured by the genial way this friend continued, 
laying a hand on his shoulder: “Keep at him that way! we 
may do something. I’m extremely obliged to you.” Another 
doubt however remained unassuaged — a doubt which led 
him to exclaim to Mr. Coyle before they dropped the painful 
subject: 

“He doesrCt carel But it’s awfully odd he shouldn’t!” 

“So it is, but remember what you said this afternoon — I 
mean about your not advising people to make insinuations to 
you. 

“I believe I should knock a fellow down!” said young 
Lechmere. Mr. Coyie had got up; the conversation had taken 
place while they sat together after Mrs. Coyle’s withdrawal 
from the dinner-table and the head of the establishment 
administered to his disciple, on principles that were a part of 
his thoroughness, a glass of excellent claret. The disciple, also 
on his feet, lingered an instant, not for another “go,” as he 
would have called it, at the decanter, but to wipe his micro- 
scopic moustache with prolonged and unusual care. His com- 
panion saw he had something to bring out which required 
a final effort, and waited for him an instant with a hand on 
the knob of the door. Then as young Lechmere approached 
him Spencer Coyle grew conscious of an unwonted intensity 
in the round and ingenuous face. The boy was nervous, 
but he tried to behave like a man of the world. “Of 
course, it’s between ourselves,” he stammered, “and I 
wouldn’t breathe such a word to any one who wasn’t in- 
terested in poor Wingrave as you are. But do you think 
he funks it.^” 

Mr. Coyle looked at him so hard for an instant that he was 
visibly frightened at what he had said. 

“Funks it! Funks whatf” 

“Why, what we’re talking about — the service,” Young 
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Lechmere gave a little gulp and added with a nmveti almost 
pathetic to Spencer Coyle: “The dangers, you know!*" 

“Do you mean he*s thinking of his skin?** 

Young Lechmere*s eyes expanded appealingly, and what 
his instructor saw in his pink face — he even thought he saw 
a tear — ^was the dread of a disappointment shocking in the 
degree in which the loyalty of admiration had been great. 

“Is he — is he afraU?** repeated the honest lad, with a 
quaver of suspense. 

“Dear no!** said Spencer Coyle, turning his back. 

Young Lechmere felt a little snubbed and even a little 
ashamed; but he felt still more relieved. 

m 

Less than a week after this Spencer Coyle received a note 
from Miss Wingrave, who had immediately quitted London 
with her nephew. She proposed that he should come down 
to Paramore for the following Sunday — Owen was really so 
tiresome. On the spot, in that house of examples and memories 
and in combination with her poor dear father, who was 
“dreadfully annoyed,” it might be worth their while to make 
a last stand. Mr. Coyle read between the lines of this letter 
that the party at Paramore had got over a good deal of ground 
since Miss Wingrave, in Baker Street, had treated his despair 
as superficial. She was not an insinuating woman, but she 
went so far as to put the question on the ground of his 
conferring a particular favour on an afflicted family; and she 
expressed the pleasure it would give them if he should be 
accompanied by Mrs. Coyle, for whom she inclosed a separate 
invitation. She mentioned that she was also writing, subject 
to Mr. Coyle*s approval, to young Lechmere. She thought 
such a nice manly boy might do her wretched nephew some 
good. The celebrated crammer determined to embrace this 
opportunity; and now it was the case not so much that he was 
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angry as that he was anxious. As he directed his answer to 
Miss Wingrave’s letter he caught himself smiling at the 
thought that at bottom he was going to defend his young 
friend rather than to attack him. He said to his wife, who was 
a fair, fresh, slow woman — a person of much more presence 
than himself — that she had better take Miss Wingrave at her 
word: it was such an extraordinary, such a fascinating speci- 
men of an old English home. This last allusion was amicably 
sarcastic — ^he had already accused the good lady more than 
once of being in love with Owen Wingrave. She admitted 
that she was, she even gloried in her passion; which shows 
that the subject, between them, was treated in a liberal spirit. 
She carried out the joke by accepting the invitation with 
eagerness. Young Lechmere was delighted to do the same; 
his instructor had good-naturedly taken the view that the 
litde break would freshen him up for his last spurt. 

It was the fact that the occupants of Paramore did indeed 
take their trouble hard that struck Spencer Coyle after he 
had been an hour or two in that fine old house. This very 
short second visit, beginning on the Saturday evening, was 
to constitute the strangest episode of his life. As soon as he 
found himself in private with his wife — they had retired to 
dress for dinner — they called each other’s attention with 
effusion and almost with alarm to the sinister gloom that was 
stamped on the place. The house was admirable with its old 
grey front which came forward in wings so as to form three 
sides of a square, but Mrs. Coyle made no scruple to declare 
that if she had known in advance the sort of impression she 
was going to receive she would never have put her foot in it. 
She characterised it as “uncanny,” she accused her husband 
of not having warned her properly. He had mentioned to her 
in advance certain facts, but while she almost feverishly 
dressed she had innumerable questions to ask. He hadn’t told 
her about the girl, the extraordinary girl. Miss Julian — that is, 
he hadn’t told her tliat this young lady, who in plain terms 
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was a mere dependent, would be in effect, and as a con- 
sequence of the way she carried herself, the most important 
person in the house. Mrs. Coyle was already prepared to 
announce that she hated Miss Julian’s affectations. Her hus- 
band above all hadn’t told her that they should find their 
young charge looking five years older. 

“I couldn’t imagine that,” said Mr. Coyle, “nor that the 
character of the crisis here would be quite so perceptible. But 
I suggested to Miss Wingrave the other day that they should 
press her nephew in real earnest, and she has taken me at 
my word. They’ve cut off his supplies — they’re trying to 
starve him out. That’s not what I meant — ^but indeed I don’t 
quite know to-day what I meant. Owen feels the pressure, but 
he won’t yield.” The strange thing was that, now that he was 
there, the versatile little coach felt still more that his own 
spirit had been caught up by a wave of reaction. If he was 
there it was because he was on poor Owen’s side. His whole 
impression, his whole apprehension, had on the spot become 
much deeper. There was something in the dear boy’s very 
resistance that began to charm him. When his wife, in the 
intimacy of the conference I have mentioned, threw off the 
mask and commended even with extravagance the stand his 
pupil had taken (he was too good to be a horrid soldier and 
it was noble of him to suffer for his convictions — wasn't he 
as upright as a young hero, even though as pale as a Christian 
martyr.^) the good lady only expressed the sympathy which, 
under cover of regarding his young friend as a rare exception, 
he had already recognised in his own soul. 

For, half an hour ago, after they had had superficial tea in 
the brown old hall of the house, his young friend had pro- 
posed to him, before going to dress, to take a turn outside, 
and had even, on the terrace, as they walked together to one 
of the far ends of it, passed his hand entreatingly into his 
companion’s arm, permitting himself thus a familiarity un- 
usual between pupil and master and calculated to show that 
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he had guessed whom he could most depend on to be kind 
to him. Spencer Coyle on his own side had guessed some- 
thing, so that he was not surprised at the boy’s having a 
particular confidence to make. He had felt on arriving that 
each member of the party had wished to get hold of him first, 
and he knew that at that moment Jane Wingrave was peering 
through the ancient blur of one of the windows (the house 
had been modernised so little that the thick dim panes were 
three centuries old) to see if her nephew looked as if he were 
poisoning the visitor’s mind. Mr. Coyle lost no time therefore 
in reminding the youth (and he took care to laugh as he did 
so) that he had not come down to Paramore to be corrupted. 
He had come down to make, face to face, a last appeal to him 
— he hoped it wouldn’t be utterly vain. Owen smiled sadly 
as they went, asking him if he thought he had the general air 
of a fellow who was going to knock under. 

“I think you look strange — think you look ill,” Spencer 
Coyle said very honestly. They had paused at the end of the 
terrace. 

“I’ve had to exercise a great power of resistance, and it 
rather takes it out of one.” 

“Ah, my dear boy, I wish your great power — for you 
evidently possess it — ^were exerted in a better cause!” 

Owen Wingrave smiled down at his small instructor. “I 
don’t believe that!” Then he added, to explain why: “Isn’t 
what you want, if you’re so good as to think well of my 
character, to see me exert most power, in whatever direction? 
Well, this is the way I exert most.” Owen Wingrave went on 
to relate that he had had some terrible hours with his grand- 
father, who had denounced him in a way to make one’s hair 
stand up on one’s head. He had expected them not to like it, 
not a bit, but he had had no idea they would make such a row. 
His aunt was different, but she was equally insulting. Oh, they 
had made him feel they were ashamed of him; they accused 
him of putting a public dishonour on their name. He was 
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the only one who had ever backed out — ^he was the first for 
three hundred years. Every one had known he was to go up, 
and now every one would know he was a young hypocrite 
who suddenly pretended to have scruples. They talked of his 
scruples as you wouldn’t talk of a cannibal’s god. His grand- 
father had called him outrageous names. “He called me — he 

called me ” Here the young man faltered, his voice failed 

him. He looked as haggard as was possible to a young man 
in such magnificent healiii. 

“I probably knowl” said Spencer Coyle, with a nervous 
laugh. 

Owen Wingrave’s clouded eyes, as if they were following 
the far-off consequences of things, rested for an instant on a 
distant object. Then they met his companion’s and for another 
moment sounded them deeply. “It isn’t true. No, it isn’t. It’s 
not fAatl” 

“I don’t suppose it is! But what do you propose instead of 
it.^^’’ 

“Instead of what.^” 

“Instead of the stupid solution of war. If you take that 
away you should suggest at least a substitute.” 

“That’s for the people in charge, for governments and 
cabinets,” said Owen Wingrave. *'They*\\ arrive soon enough 
at a substitute, in the particular case, if they’re made to 
understand that they’ll be hung if they don’t find one. Make 
it a capital crime — that’ll quicken the wits of ministers!” His 
eyes brightened as he spoke, and he looked assured and 
exalted. Mr. Coyle gave a sigh of perplexed resignation — it 
was a monomania. He fancied after this for a moment that 
Owen was going to ask him if he too thought he was a 
coward; but he was relieved to observe that he either didn’t 
suspect him of it or shrank uncomfortably from putting the 
question to the test. Spencer Coyle wished to show confidence, 
but somehow a direct assurance that he didn’t doubt of his 
courage appeared too gross a compliment — it would be like 
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saying he didn’t doubt of his honesty. The difficulty was 
presendy averted by Owen’s continuing: “My grandfather 
can’t break the entail, but I shall have nothing but this place, 
which, as you know, is small and, with the way rents are 
going, has quite ceased to yield an income. He has some 
money — not much, but such as it is he cuts me off. My aunt 
does the same — she has let me know her intentions. She was 
to have left me her six hundred a year. It was all settled; but 
now what’s settled is that I don’t get a penny of it if I give 
up the army. I must add in fairness that I have from my 
mother three hundred a year of my own. And I tell you the 
simple truth when I say that I don’t care a rap for the loss of 
the money.” The young man drew a long, slow breath, like 
a creature in pain; then he subjoined: ''Tkat*s not what 
worries me!” 

“What are you going to do.^” asked Spencer Coyle. 

“I don’t know; perhaps nothing. Nothing great, at all 
events. Only something peaceful!” 

Owen gave a weary smile, as if, worried as be was, he 
could yet appreciate the humorous effect of such a declaration 
from a Wingrave; but what it suggested to his companion, 
who looked up at him with a sense that he was after all not a 
Wingrave for nothing and had a military steadiness under 
fire, was the exasperation that such a programme, uttered in 
such a way and striking them as the last word of the in- 
glorious, might well have ei^endered on the part of his 
grandfather and his aunt. “Perhaps nothing” — ^when he might 
carry on the great tradition! Yes, he wasn’t weak, and he was 
interesting; but there was a point of view from which he was 
provoking. “What is it then that worries you.^” Mr. Coyle 
demanded. 

“Oh, the house — the very air and feeling of it. There are 
strange voices in it that seem to mutter at me — to say dreadful 
things as I pass. I mean the general consciousness and 
responsibility of what Fm doing. Of course it hasn’t been 
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easy for me — not a bit. I assure you I don’t enjoy it” With a 
light in them that was like a longing for justice Owen again 
bent his eyes on those of the little coach; then he pursued: 
‘I’ve started up all the old ghosts. The very portraits glower 
at me on the walls. There’s one of my great-great-grand- 
father (the one the extraordinary story you know is about — 
the old fellow who hangs on the second landing of the big 
staircase) that fairly stirs on the canvas — ^just heaves a little 
— ^when I come near it. I have to go up and down stairs — ^it’s 
rather awkward! It’s what my aunt calls the family circle. 
It’s all constituted here, it’s a kind of indestructible presence, 
it stretches away into the past, and when I came back with 
her the other day Miss Wingrave told me I wouldn’t have the 
impudence to stand in the midst of it and say such things. I 
AaJ to say them to my grandfather; but now that I’ve said 
them it seems to me that the question’s ended. I want to go 
away — I don’t care if I never come back again.” 

“Oh, you are a soldier; you must fight it out!” Mr. Coyle 
laughed. 

The young man seemed discouraged at his levity, but as 
they turned round, strolling back in the direction from which 
they had come, he himself smiled faintly after an instant and 
replied: 

“Ah, we’re tainted — all!” 

They walked in silence part of the way to the old portico; 
then Spencer Coyle, stopping short after having assured him- 
self that he was at a sufficient distance from the house not to 
be heard, suddenly put the question: “What does Miss Julian 
say.^” 

“Miss Julian?” Owen had perceptibly coloured. 

“I’m sure she hasn’t concealed her opinion.” 

“Oh, it’s the opinion of the family circle, for she’s a member 
of it of course. And then she has her own as well.” 

“Her own opinion?” 

“Her own family circle.” 
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‘‘Do you mean her mother — that patient lady?*' 

“I mean more particularly her father, who fell in battle. 
And her grandfather, and his father, and her uncles and great- 
uncles — they all fell in battle.** 

“Hasn't the sacrifice of so many lives been sufficient? Why 
should she sacrifice yor^?** 

“Oh, she hates me!** Owen declared, as they resumed their 
walk. 

“Ah, the hatred of pretty girls for fine young men!** 
exclaimed Spencer Coyle. 

He didn't believe in it, but his wife did, it appeared per- 
fecdy, when he mentioned his conversation while, in the 
fashion that has been described, the visitors dressed for dinner. 
Mrs. Coyle had already discovered that nothing could have 
been nastier than Miss Julian’s manner to the* disgraced youth 
during the half-hour the party had spent in the hall; and it 
was this lady’s judgment that one must have had no eyes in 
one’s head not to see that she was already trying outrageously 
to flirt with young Lechmere. It was a pity they had brought 
that silly boy: he was down in the hall with her at that 
moment. Spencer Coyle’s version was different; he thought 
there were finer elements involved. The girl’s footing in the 
house was inexplicable on any ground save that of her being 
predestined to Miss Wingrave’s nephew. As the niece of Miss 
Wingrave’s own unhappy intended she had been dedicated 
early by this lady to the office of healing by a union with 
Owen the tragic breach that had separated their elders; and if 
in reply to this it was to be said that a girl of spirit couldn’t 
enjoy in such a matter having her duty cut out for her, Owen’s 
enlightened fidend was ready with the argument that a young 
person in Miss Julian’s position would never be such a fool 
as really to quarrel with a capital chance. She was familiar at 
Paramore and she felt safe; dierefore she might trust herself 
to the amusement of pretending that she had her option. But 
it was all innocent coquetry. She had a curious charm, and it 
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was vain to pretend that the heir of that house wouldn’t 
seem good enough to a girl, clever as she might be, of 
eighteen. Mrs. Coyle reminded her husband that the poor 
young man was precisely now nfit of that house: this problem 
was among the questions that exercised their wits after the two 
men had taken the turn on the terrace. Spencer Coyle told his 
wife that Owen was afraid of the portrait of his great-great- 
grandfather. He would show it to her, since she hadn’t 
noticed it, on their way downstairs. 

“Why of his great-great-grandfather more than of any of 
the others?” 

“Oh, because he’s the most formidable. He’s the one who’s 
sometimes seen.” 

“Seen where?” Mrs. Coyle had turned round with a jerk. 

“In the room he was found dead in — the White Room 
they’ve always called it.” 

“Do you mean to say the house has a ghost}** Mrs. Coyle 
almost shrieked. “You brought me here without telling me?” 

“Didn’t I mention it after my other visit^” 

“Not a word. You only talked about Miss Wingrave.” 

“Oh, I was full of the story — ^you have simply forgotten.” 

“Then you should have reminded me!” 

“If I had thought of it I would have held my peace, for you 
wouldn’t have come.” 

“I wish, indeed, I hadn’t!” cried Mrs. Coyle. “What is the 
story?” 

“Oh, a deed of violence that took place here ages ago. I 
think it was in George the First’s time. Colonel Wingrave, 
one of their ancestors, struck in a fit of passion one of his 
children, a lad just growing up, a blow on the head of which 
the unhappy child died. The matter was hushed up for the 
hour — some other explanation was put about. The poor boy 
was laid out in one of those rooms on the other side of the 
house, and amid strange smothered rumours the funeral was 
hurried on. The next morning, when the household assembled, 
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Colonel Wingrave was missing; he was looked for vainly, 
and at last it occurred to some one that he might perhaps be 
in the room from which his child had been carried to burial. 
The seeker knocked without an answer — then opened the 
door. Colonel Wingrave lay dead on the floor, in his clothes, 
as if he had reeled and fallen back, without a wound, without 
a mark, without anything in his appearance to indicate that he 
had either struggled or suffered. He was a strong, sound man 
— there was nothing to account for such a catastrophe. He is 
supposed to have gone to the room during the night, just 
before going to bed, in some fit of compunction or some 
fascination of dread. It was only after this that the truth about 
the boy came out. But no one ever sleeps in the room.'* 

Mrs. Coyle had fairly turned pale. “I hope not! Thank 
heaven they haven't put us there!** 

“We're at a comfortable distance; but I've seen the grue- 
some chamber." 

“Do you mean you've been in it?** 

“For a few moments. They're rather proud of it and my 
young friend showed it to me when I was here before." 

Mrs. Coyle stared. “And what is it like.^" 

“Simply like an empty, dull, old-fashioned bedroom, rather 
big, with the things of the ‘period* in it. It's panelled from 
floor to ceiling, and the panels evidently, years and years ago, 
were painted white. But the paint has darkened with time and 
there are three or four quaint little ancient ‘samplers,* framed 
and glazed, hung on the walls," 

Mrs. Coyle looked round with a shudder. “I'm glad there 
are no samplers here! I never heard anything so jumpy! Come 
down to dinner." 

On the staircase as they went down her husband showed 
her the portrait of Colonel Wingrave — rather a vigorous 
representation, for the place and period, of a gentleman with 
a hard, handsome face, in a red coat and a peruke. Mrs. Coyle 
declared that his descendant Sir Philip was wonderfully like 
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him; and her husband could fancy, though he kept it to him- 
self, that if one should have the courage to walk alx)ut the old 
corridors of Paramore at night one might meet a figure that 
resembled him roaming, with the resdessness of a ghost, hand 
in hand with the figure of a tall boy. As he proceeded to the 
drawing-room with his wife he found himself suddenly wish- 
ing that he had made more of a point of his pupil’s going to 
Eastbourne. The evening however seemed to have taken upon 
itself to dissipate any such whimsical forebodings, for the 
grimness of the family circle, as Spencer Coyle had pre- 
conceived its composition, was mitigated by an infusion of the 
“neighbourhood.” The company at dinner was recruited by 
two cheerful couples — one of them the vicar and his wife, 
and by a silent young man who had come down to fish. This 
was a relief to Mr. Coyle, who had begun to wonder what was 
after all expected of him and why he had been such a fool 
as to come, and who now felt that for the first hours at least 
the situation would not have directly to be dealt with. Indeed 
he found, as he had found before, sufficient occupation for his 
ingenuity in reading the various symptoms of which the 
picture before him was an expression. He should probably 
have an irritating day on the morrow: he foresaw the difficulty 
of the long decorous Sunday and how dry Jane Wingrave’s 
ideas, elicited in a strenuous conference, would taste. She and 
her father would make him feel that they depended upon him 
for the impossible, and if they should try to associate him 
with a merely stupid policy he might end by telling them what 
he thought of it — an accident not required to make his visit a 
sensible mistake. The old man’s actual design was evidently 
to let their friends see in it a positive mark of their being all 
right. The presence of the great London coach was tanta- 
mount to a profession of faith in the results of the impending 
examination. It had clearly been obtained from Owen, rather 
to Spencer Coyle’s surprise, that he would do nothing to 
interfere with the apparent harmony. He let the allusions to 
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his hard work pass and, holding his tongue about his affairs, 
talked to the ladies as amicably as if he had not been “cut off/’ 
When Spencer Coyle looked at him once or twice across the 
table, catching his eye, which showed an indefinable passion, 
he saw a puzzling pathos in his laughing face: one couldn’t 
resist a pang for a young lamb so visibly marked for sacrifice. 
“Hang him — ^what a pity he’s such a fighter!*’ he privately 
sighed, with a want of logic that was only superficial. 

This idea however would have absorbed him more if so 
much of his attention had not been given to Kate Julian, who 
now that he had her well before him struck him as a remark- 
able and even as a possibly fascinating young woman. The 
fascination resided not in any extraordinary prettiness, for if 
she was handsome, with her long Eastern eyes, her magnifi- 
cent hair and her general unabashed originality, he had seen 
complexions rosier and features that pleased him more: it 
resided in a strange impression that she gave of being exactly 
the sort of person whom, in her position, common considera- 
tions, those of prudence and perhaps even a little those of 
decorum, would have enjoined on her not to be. She was what 
was vulgarly termed a dependant — penniless, patronised, 
tolerated; but something in her aspect and manner signified 
that if her situation was inferior, her spirit, to make up for it, 
was above precautions or submissions. It was not in the least 
that she was aggressive, she was too indifferent for that; it 
was only as if, having nothing either to gain or to lose, she 
could afford to do as she liked. It occurred to Spencer Coyle 
that she might really have had more at stake than her imagina- 
tion appeared to take account of; whatever it was at any rate 
he had never seen a young woman at less pains to be on the 
safe side. He wondered inevitably how the peace was kept 
between Jane Wingrave and such an inmate as this; but those 
questions of course were unfathomable deeps. Perhaps Kate 
Julian lorded it even over her protectress. The other time he 
was at Paramore he had received an impression that, with Sir 
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Philip beside her, the girl could jfight with her back to the 
wall. She amused Sir Philip, she charmed him, and he liked 
people who weren’t afraid; between him and his daughter 
moreover there was no doubt which was the higher in com- 
mand. Miss Wingrave took many things for granted, and most 
of all the rigour of discipline and the fate of the vanquished 
and the captive. 

But between their clever boy and so original a companion 
of his childhood what odd relation would have grown up? 
It couldn’t be indifference, and yet on the part of happy, 
handsome, youthful creatures it was still less likely to be 
aversion. They weren’t Paul and Virginia, but they must have 
had their common summer and their idyll: no nice girl could 
have disliked such a nice fellow for anything but not liking 
her^ and no nice fellow could have resisted such propinquity. 
Mr. Coyle remembered indeed that Mrs. Julian had spoken 
to him as if the propinquity had been by no means constant, 
owing to her daughter’s absences at school, to say nothing 
of Owen’s; her visits to a few friends who were so kind as to 
“take her” from time to time; her sojourns in London — so 
difficult to manage, but still managed by God’s help — for 
“advantages,” for drawing and singing, especially drawing or 
rather painting, in oils, in which she had had immense 
success. But the good lady had also mentioned that the young 
people were quite brother and sister, which was a little, after 
all, like Paul and Virginia. Mrs. Coyle had been right, and it 
was apparent that Virginia was doing her best to make the 
time pass agreeably for young Lechmere. There was no such 
whirl of conversation as to render it an effort for Mr. Coyle 
to reflect on these things, for the tone of the occasion, thanks 
principally to the other guests, was not disposed to stray — it 
tended to the repetition of anecdote and the discussion of 
rents, topics that huddled together like uneasy animals. He 
could judge how intensely his hosts wished the evening to 
pass off as if nothing had happened; and this gave him the 
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measure of their private resentment. Before dinner was over 
he found himself fidgety about his second pupil. Young 
Lechmere, since he began to cram, had done all that might 
have been expected of him; but this couldn't blind his in- 
structor to a present perception of his being in moments of 
relaxation as innocent as a babe. Mr. Coyle had considered 
that the amusements of Paramore would probably give him 
a fillip, and the poor fellow's manner testified to the soundness 
of the forecast. The fillip had been unmistakably admin- 
istered; it had come in the form of a revelation. The light on 
young Lechmere's brow announced with a candour that was 
almost an appeal for compassion, or at least a deprecation of 
ridicule, that he had never seen anything like Miss Julian. 

IV 

In the drawing-room after dinner the girl found an occasion 
to approach Spencer Coyle. She stood before him a moment, 
smiling while she opened and shut her fan, and then she said 
abruptly, raising her strange eyes: “I know what you've come 
for, but it isn't any use." 

“I've come to look after you a little. Isn’t tAat any use.^" 

“It’s very kind. But I'm not the question of the hour. You 
won’t do anything with Owen." 

Spencer Coyle hesitated a moment. “What will you do 
with his young friend?" 

She stared, looked round her. 

“Mr. Lechmere? Oh, poor little lad! We've been talking 
about Owen. He admires him so." 

“So do 1. 1 should tell you that." 

“So do we all. That's why we’re in such despair." 

“Personally then you’d SAe him to be a soldier?" Spencer 
Coyle inquired. 

“I've quite set my heart on it. I adore the army and I'm 
awfully fond of my old playmate," said Miss Julian. 
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Her interlocutor remembered the young man’s own differ- 
ent version of her attitude; but he judged it loyal not to 
challenge the girl. 

“It*s not conceivable that your old playmate shouldn’t be 
fond of you. He must therefore wish to please you; and I 
don’t see why — ^between you — ^you don’t set the matter 
right.” 

“Wish to please me!” Miss Julian exclaimed. “I’m sorry to 
say he shows no such desire. He thinks me an impudent 
wretch. I’ve told him what I think of Idm^ and he simply 
hates me.” 

“But you think so highly! You just told me you admire 
him.” 

“His talents, his possibilities, yes; even his appearance, if 
I may allude to such a matter. But I don’t admire his present 
behaviour.” 

“Have you had the question out with him.^” Spencer Coyle 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve ventured to be frank — the occasion seemed 
to excuse it. He couldn’t like what I said.” 

“What did you say?” 

Miss Julian, thinking a moment, opened and shut her fan 
again. 

“Why, that such conduct isn’t that of a gentleman!” 

After she had spoken her eyes met Spencer Coyle’s, who 
looked into their charming depths. 

“Do you want then so much to send him off to be killed?” 

“How odd lox you to ask that — in such a way!” she replied 
with a laugh. “I don’t understand your position: I thought 
your line was to make soldiers!” 

“You should take my litde joke. But, as regards Owen 
Wingrave, there’s no ‘making’ needed,” Mr. Coyle added. 
“To my sense” — the little crammer paused a moment, as if 
with a consciousness of responsibility for his paradox — “to 
my sense he w, in a high sense of the term, a fighting man.” 
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''Ah, let him prove it!” the girl exclaimed, turning away. 

Spencer Coyle let her go; there was something in her tone 
that annoyed and even a little shocked him. There had 
evidently been a violent passage between these young people, 
and the reflection that such a matter was after all none of his 
business only made him more sore. It was indeed a military 
house, and she was at any rate a person who placed her ideal 
of manhood (young persons doubtless always had their ideals 
of manhood) in the type of the belted warrior. It was a taste 
like another; but, even a quarter of an hour later, finding him- 
self near young Lechmere, in whom this type was embodied, 
Spencer Coyle was still so ruffled that he addressed the 
innocent lad with a certain magisterial dryness. “You’re not 
to sit up late, you know. That’s not what I brought you down 
for.” The dinner-guests were taking leave and the bedroom 
candles twinkled in a monitory row. Young Lechmere how- 
ever was too agreeably agitated to be accessible to a snub: 
he had a happy pre-occupation which almost engendered a 
grin. 

“I’m only too eager for bedtime. Do you know there’s an 
awfully jolly room?” 

“Surely they haven’t put you there?” 

“No indeed: no one has passed a night in it for ages. But 
that’s exactly what I want to do — it would be tremendous 
fun.” 

“And have you been trying to get Miss Julian’s per- 
mission?” 

“Oh, she can’t give leave, she says. But she believes in it, 
and she maintains that no man dare.” 

“No man shall\ A man in your critical position in particular 
must have a quiet night,” said Spencer Coyle. 

Young Lechmere gave a disappointed but reasonable sigh. 

“Oh, all right. But mayn’t I sit up for a little go at Win- 
grave? I haven’t had any yet.” 

Mr. Coyle looked at his watch. 
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“You may smoke <m cigarette,*' 

He felt a hand on his shoulder, and he turned round to see 
his wife tilting candle-grease upon his coat. The ladies were 
going to bed and it was Sir Philip’s inveterate hour; but Mrs, 
Coyle confided to her husband that after the dreadful things 
he had told her she positively declined to be left alone, for 
no matter how short an interval, in any part of the house. 
He promised to follow her within three minutes, and after the 
orthodox handshakes the ladies rustled away. The forms were 
kept up at Paramore as bravely as if the old house had no 
present heartache. The only one of which Spencer Coyle 
noticed the omission was some salutation to himself from 
Kate Julian. She gave him neither a word nor a glance, but 
he saw her look hard at Owen Wingrave. Her mother, timid 
and pitying, was apparently the only person from whom this 
young man caught an inclination of the head. Miss Wingrave 
marshalled the three ladies — her little procession of twinkling 
tapers — up the wide oaken stairs and past the watching 
portrait of her ill-fated ancestor. Sir Philip’s servant appeared 
and offered his arm to the old mian, who turned a perpen- 
dicular back on poor Owen when the boy made a vague 
movement to anticipate this office. Spencer Coyle learned 
afterwards that before Owen had forfeited favour it had 
always, when he was at home, been his privilege at bedtime 
to conduct his grandfather ceremoniously to rest. Sir Philip’s 
habits were contemptuously different now. His apartments 
were on the lower floor and he shuffled stiffly off to them with 
his valet’s help, after fixing for a moment significantly on the 
most responsible of his visitors the thick red ray, like the glow 
of stirred embers, that always made his eyes conflict oddly 
with his mild manners. They seemed to say to Spencer Coyle 
“We’U let the young scoundrel have it to-morrowl” One 
might have gathered from them that the young scoundrel, 
who had now strolled to the other end of the hall, had at least 
forged a cheque, Mr, Coyle watched him an instant, saw him 
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drop nervously into a chair and then with a restless movement 
get up. The same movement brought him back to where his 
late instructor stood addressing a last injunction to young 
Lechmere. 

“Tm going to bed and I should like you particularly to 
conform to what I said to you a short time ago. Smoke a 
single cigarette with your friend here and then go to your 
room. You’ll have me down on you if I hear of your having, 
during the night, tried any preposterous games.” Young 
Lechmere, looking down with his hands in his pockets, said 
nothing — he only poked at the comer of a rug with his toe; 
so that Spencer Coyle, dissatisfied with so tacit a pledge, 
presendy went on, to Owen: ‘T must request you, Wingrave, 
not to keep this sensitive subject sitting up — and indeed to 
put him to bed and turn his key in the door.” As Owen stared 
an instant, apparently not understanding the motive of so 
much solicitude, he added; “Lechmere has a morbid curiosity 
about one of your legends — of your historic rooms. Nip it 
in the bud.” 

“Oh, the legend’s rather good, but I’m afraid the room’s 
an awful sell!” Owen laughed. 

“You know you don’t believe that, my boy!” young 
Lechmere exclaimed. 

“I don’t think he does,” said Mr. Coyle, noticing Owen’s 
mottled flush. 

“He wouldn’t try a night there himself!” young Lechmere 
pursued. 

“I know who told you that,” rejoined Owen, lighting a 
cigarette in an embarrassed way at the candle, without offering 
one to either of his companions. 

“Well, what if she did.^” asked the younger of these gentle- 
men, rather red. “Do you want diem all yourself.^” he 
continued facetiously, fumbling in the cigarette-box. 

Owen Wingrave only smoked quiedy; then he exclaimed: 

“Yes — ^what if she did.^ But she doesn’t know,” he added. 
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“She doesn’t know whatf ” 

“She doesn’t know anything! — tuck him in!” Owen 
went on gaily to Mr. Coyle, who saw that his presence, now 
that a certain note had been struck, made the young men 
uncomfortable. He was curious, but there was a kind of 
discretion, with his pupils, that he had always pretended to 
practise; a discretion that however didn’t prevent him as he 
took his way upstairs from recommending them not to be 
donkeys. 

At the top of the staircase, to his surprise, he met Miss 
Julian, who was apparently going down again. She had not 
begun to undress, nor was she perceptibly disconcerted at 
seeing him. She nevertheless, in a manner slightly at variance 
with the rigour with which she had overlooked him. ten 
minutes before, dropped the words: “I’m going down to look 
for something. I’ve lost a jewel.” 

“A jewel?” 

“A rather good turquoise, out of my locket. As it’s the only 

ornament I have the honour to possess !” And she passed 

down. 

“Shall I go with you and help you?” asked Spencer 
Coyle. 

The girl paused a few steps below him, looking back with 
her Oriental eyes. 

“Don’t I hear voices in the hall?” 

“Those remarkable young men are there.” 

“7%^’// help me.” And Kate Julian descended. 

Spencer Coyle was tempted to follow her, but remembering 
his standard of tact he rejoined his wife in their apartment. 
He delayed however to go to bed, and though he went into 
his dressing-room he couldn’t bring himself even to take off 
his coat. He pretended for half an hour to read a novel; after 
which, quietly, or perhaps I should say agitatedly, he passed 
from the dressing-room into the corridor. He followed this 
passage to the door of the room which he knew to have been 
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assigned to young Lechmere and was comforted to see that it 
was closed. Half an hour earlier he had seen it standing open; 
therefore he could take for granted that the bewildered boy 
had come to bed. It was of this he had wished to assure him- 
self, and having done so he was on the point of retreating. 
But at the same instant he heard a sound in the room — the 
occupant was doing, at the window, something which showed 
him that he might knock without the reproach of waking his 
pupil up. Young Lechmere came in fact to the door in his 
shirt and trousers. He admitted his visitor in some surprise, 
and when the door was closed again Spencer Coyle said: 

“I don't want to make your life a burden to you, but I 
had it on my conscience to see for myself that you’re not 
exposed to undue excitement.” 

‘‘Oh, there’s plenty of that!” said the ingenuous youth. 
“Miss Julian came down again.” 

“To look for a turquoise.^” 

“So she said,” 

“Did she find it?” 

“I don’t know. I came up. I left her with poor Wingrave.” 

“Quite the right thing,” said Spencer Coyle. 

“I don’t know,” young Lechmere repeated uneasily. “I left 
them quarrelling.” 

“What about?” 

“I don’t understand. They’re a quaint pair!” 

Spencer Coyle hesitated. He had, fundamentally, principles 
and scruples, but what he had in particular just now was a 
curiosity, or rather, to recognise it for what it was, a sympathy 
which brushed them away. 

“Does it strike you that she's down on him?” he permitted 
himself to inquire. 

“Rather! — ^when she tells him he lies!” 

“What do you meaa^” 

“WTiy, before me. It made me leave them; it was getting 
too hot. I stupidly brought up the question of the haunted 
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room again, and said how sorry I was that I had had to 
promise you not to try my luck with it,’’ 

“You can’t pry about in that gross way in other people’s 
houses — you can’t take such liberties, you know!” Mr. Coyle 
interjected. 

“I’m all right — see how good I am. I don’t want to go 
near the place!” said young Lechmere, confidingly. “Miss 
Julian said to me ‘Oh, I daresay risk it, but’ — and she 

turned and laughed at poor Owen — ‘that's more than we can 
expect of a gentleman who has taken his extraordinary line.’ 
I could see that something had already passed between them 
on the subject — some teasing or challenging of hers. It may 
have been only chaflF, but his chucking the profession had 
evidently brought up the question of his pluck.” 

“And what did Owen say.^” 

“Nothing at first; but presently he brought out very 
quietly: ‘I spent all last night in the confounded place.’ We 
both stared and cried out at this and I asked him what he had 
seen there. He said he had seen nothing, and Miss Julian 
replied that he ought to tell his story better than that — he 
ought to make something good of it. ‘It’s not a story — it’s a 
simple fact,’ said he; on which she jeered at him and wanted 
to know why, if he had done it, he hadn’t told her in the 
morning, since he knew what she thought of him. ‘I know, 
but I don’t care,’ said Wingrave. This made her angry, and 
she asked him quite seriously whether he would care if he 
should know she believed him to be trying to deceive us.” 

“Ah, what a brute!” cried Spencer Coyle. 

“She’s a most extraordinary girl — I don’t know what she’s 
up to.” 

“Extraordinary indeed — to be romping and bandying 
words at that hour of the night with fast young men!” 

Young Lechmere reflected a moment. “I mean because I 
think she likes him.” 

Spencer Coyle was so struck with this unwonted symptom 
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of subtlety that he flashed out: ‘‘And do you think he likes 

herr 

But his interlocutor only replied with a puzzled sigh and 
a plaintive “I don’t know — give it up! — ^I’m sure he Jid 
see something or hear something/’ young Lechmere added. 

“In that ridiculous place? What makes you sure?” 

“I don’t know — he looks as if he had. He behaves as if he 
had.” 

“Why then shouldn’t he mention it^” 

Young Lechmere thought a moment. “Perhaps it’s too 
gruesome!” 

Spencer Coyle gave a laugh. “Aren’t you glad ^tnyoure 
not in it^” 

“Uncommonly!” 

“Go to bed, you goose,” said Spencer Coyle, with another 
laugh. “But before you go tell me what he said when she told 
him he was n^ing to deceive you.” 

“ ‘Take me there yourself, then, and lock me in!’ ” 

“And did she take him?” 

“I don’t know — \ came up.” 

Spencer Coyle exchanged a long look with his pupil. 

“I don’t think they’re in the hall now. Where's Owen’s 
own room?” 

“I haven’t the least idea.” 

Mr. Coyle was perplexed; he was in equal ignorance, and 
he couldn’t go about trying doors. He bade young Lechmere 
sink to slumber, and came out into the passage. He asked 
himself if he should be able to find his way to the room Owen 
had formerly shown him remembering that in common with 
many of the others it had its ancient name painted upon it. 
But the corridors of Paramore were intricate; moreover some 
of the servants would still be up, and he didn’t wish to have 
the appearance of roaming over the house. He went back to 
his own quarters, where Mrs. Coyle soon perceived that his 
inability to rest had not subsided. As she confessed for her 
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own part, in the dreadful place, to an increased sense of 
“creepiness,” they spent the early part of the night in con- 
versation, so that a portion of their vigil was inevitably 
beguiled by her husband’s account of his colloquy with litde 
Lechmere and by their exchange of opinions upon it. Toward 
two o’clock Mrs. Coyle became so nervous about their per- 
secuted young friend, and so possessed by the fear that that 
wicked girl had availed herself of his invitation to put him 
to an abominable test, that she begged her husband to go and 
look into the matter at whatever cost to his own equilibrium. 
But Spencer Coyle, perversely, had ended, as the perfect 
stillness of the night setded upon them, by charming himself 
into a tremulous acquiescence in Owen’s readiness to face 
a formidable ordeal — an ordeal the more formidable to an 
excited imagination as the poor boy now knew from the 
experience of the previous night how resolute an effort he 
should have to make. “I hope he is there,” he said to his wife; 
“it puts them all so in the wrong!” At any rate he couldn't 
take upon himself to explore a house he knew so little. He was 
inconsequent — he didn’t prepare for bed. He sat in the dress- 
ing-room with his light and his novel, waiting to find himself 
nodding. At last however Mrs. Coyle turned over and ceased 
to talk, and at last too he fell asleep in his chair. How long he 
slept he only knew afterwards by computation; what he knew 
to begin with was that he had started up, in confusion, with 
the sense of a sudden appalling sound. His sense cleared itself 
quickly, helped doubtless by a confirmatory cry of horror 
from his wife’s room. But he gave no heed to his wife; he 
had already bounded into the passage. There the sound was 
repeated — it was the “Help! help!” of a woman in agonised 
terror. It came from a distant quarter of the house, but the 
quarter was sufficiently indicated. Spencer Coyle rushed 
straight before him, with the sound of opening doors and 
alarmed voices in his ears and the faintness of the early dawn 
in his eyes. At a turn of one of the passages he came upon the 
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white figure of a girl in a swoon on a bench, and in the vivid- 
ness of the revelation he read as he went that Kate Julian, 
stricken in her pride too late with a chill of compunction for 
what she had mockingly done, had, after coming to release 
the victim of her derision, reeled away, overwhelmed, 
from the catastrophe that was her work — the catastrophe 
that the next moment he found himself aghast at on the 
threshold of an open door. Owen Wingrave, dressed as 
he had last seen him, lay dead on the spot on which his 
ancestor had been found. He looked like a young soldier on 
a battle-field. 
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I r was one of the secret opinions, such as we all have, of 
_ Peter Drench that his main success in life would have con- 
sisted in his never having committed himself about the work, 
as it was called, of his friend, Morgan Mallow. This was a 
subject on which it was, to the best of his belief, impossible, 
with veracity, to quote him, and it was nowhere on record 
that he had, in the connection, on any occasion and in any 
embarrassment, either lied or spoken the truth. Such a 
triumph had its honour even for a man of other triumphs — 
a man who had reached fifty, who had escaped marriage, who 
had lived within his means, who had been in love with Mrs. 
Mallow for years without breathing it, and who, last not least, 
had judged himself once for all. He had so judged himself in 
fact that he felt an extreme and general humility to be his 
proper portion; yet there was nothing that made him think 
so well of his parts as the course he had steered so often 
through the shallows just mentioned. It became thus a real 
wonder that the friends in whom he had most confidence were 
just those with whom he had most reserves. He couldn’t tell 
Mrs. Mallow — or at least he supposed, excellent man, he 
couldn’t — that she was the one beautiful reason he had never 
married; any more than he could tell her husband that the 
sight of the multiplied marbles in that gentleman’s studio was 
an affliction of which even time had never blunted the edge. 
His victory, however, as I have intimated, in regard to these 
productions, was not simply in his not having let it out that 
he deplored them; it was, remarkably, in his not having kept 
it in by anything else. 
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The whole situation, among these good people, was verily 
a marvel, and there was probably not such another for a long 
way from the spot that engages us — the point at which the 
soft declivity of Hampstead began at that time to confess in 
broken accents to St. John's Wood. He despised Mallow's 
statues and adored Mallow's wife, and yet was distinctly 
fond of Mallow, to whom, in turn, he was equally dear. Mrs. 
Mallow rejoiced in the statues — though she preferred, when 
pressed, the busts; and if she was visibly attached to Peter 
Brench it was because of his affection for Morgan. Each loved 
the other, moreover, for the love borne in each case to 
Lancelot, whom the Mallows respectively cherished as their 
only child and whom the friend of their fireside identified as 
the third — but decidedly the handsomest — of his godsons. 
Already in the old years it had come to that — that no one, for 
such a relation, could possibly have occurred to any of them, 
even to the baby itself, but Peter. There was luckily a certain 
independence, of the pecuniary sort, all round: the Master 
could never otherwise have spent his solemn Wanderjahre in 
Florence and Rome and continued, by the Thames as well as 
by the Amo and the Tiber, to add unpurchased group to 
group and model, for what was too apt to prove in the event 
mere love, fancy-heads of celebrities either too busy or too 
buried — too much of the age or too little of it — to sit. Neither 
could Peter, lounging in almost daily, have found time to 
keep the whole complicated tradition so alive by his presence. 
He was massive, but mild, the depositary of these mysteries 
— large and loose and ruddy and curly, with deep tones, deep 
eyes, deep pockets, to say nothing of the habit of long pipes, 
soft hats and brownish, greyish, weather-faded clothes, 
apparently always the same. 

He had “written," it was known, but had never spoken — 
never spoken, in particular, of that; and he had the air (since, 
as was believed, he continued to write) of keeping it up in 
order to have something more — ^as if he had not, at the worst, 
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enough — to be silent about. Whatever his air, at any rate, 
Peter’s occasional unmentioned prose and verse were quite 
truly the result of an impulse to maintain the purity of his 
taste by establishing still more firmly the right relation of 
fame to feebleness. The little green door of his domain was 
in a garden- wall on which the stucco was cracked and stained, 
and in the small detached villa behind it everything was old, 
the furniture, the servants, the books, the prints, the habits 
and the new improvements. The Mallows, at Carrara Lodge, 
were within ten minutes, and the studio there was on their 
little land, to which they had added, in their happy faith, to 
build it. This was the good fortune, if it was not the ill, of 
her having brought him, in marriage, a portion that put them 
in a manner at their ease and enabled them thus, on their side, 
to keep it up. And they did keep it up — they always had — the 
infatuated sculptor and his wife, for whom nature had refined 
on the impossible by relieving them of the sense of the 
difficult. Morgan had, at all events, everything of the sculptor 
but the spirit of Phidias — the brown velvet, the becoming 
berettOj the “plastic” presence, the fine fingers, the beautiful 
accent in Italian and the old Italian factotum. He seemed to 
make up for everything when he addressed Egidio with the 
“tu” and waved him to turn one of the rotary pedestals of 
which the place was full. They were tremendous Italians at 
Carrara Lodge, and the secret of the part played by this fact 
in Peter’s life was, in a large degree, that it gave him, sturdy 
Briton diat he was, just the amount of “going abroad” he 
could bear. The Mallows were all his Italy, but it was in a 
measure for Italy he liked them. His one worry was that 
Lance — to which they had shortened his godson — ^was, in 
spite of a public school, perhaps a shade too Italian. Morgan, 
meanwhile, looked like somebody’s flattering idea of some- 
body’s own person as expressed in the great room provided 
at the Uffizzi museum for Portraits of Artists by Themselves. 
The Master’s sole regret that he had not been born rather to 
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the brush than to the chisel sprang from his wish that he 
might have contributed to that collection. 

It appeared, with time, at any rate, to be to the brush that 
Lance had been born; for Mrs. Mallow, one day when the 
boy was turning twenty, broke it to their friend, who shared, 
to the last delicate morsel, their problems and pains, that it 
seemed as if nothing would really do but that he should 
embrace the career. It had been impossible longer to remain 
blind to the fact that he gained no glory at Cambridge, where 
Brench’s own college had, for a year, tempered its tone to him 
as for Drench’s own sake. Therefore why renew the vain form 
of preparing him for the impossible.^ The impossible — it had 
become clear — ^was that he should be anything but an artist. 

“Oh dear, dear!” said poor Peter. 

“Don’t you believe in it.^” asked Mrs. Mallow, who still, 
at more than forty, had her violet velvet eyes, her creamy 
satin skin and her silken chestnut hair. 

“Believe in what.^” 

“Why, in Lance’s passion.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘believing in it.* I’ve 
never been unaware, certainly, of his disposition, from his 
earliest time, to daub and draw; but I confess I’ve hoped it 
would bum out.” 

“But why should it,” she sweetly smiled, “with his wonder- 
ful heredity.^ Passion is passion — though of course, indeed, 
you, dear Peter, know nothing of that. Has the Master’s ever 
burned ouL^” 

Peter looked off a little and, in his familiar, formless way, 
kept up for a moment a sound between a smothered whistle 
and a subdued hum. “Do you think he’s going to be another 
Master.^” 

She seemed scarce prepared to go that length, yet she had, 
on the whole, a most marvellous trust. “I know what you 
mean by that. Will it be a career to incur the jealousies and 
provoke the machinations that have been at times almost too 
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much for his father? Well — ^say it may be, since nothing but 
clap-trap, in these dreadful days, con, it would seem, make its 
way, and since, with the curse of refinement and distinction, 
one may easily find one’s self begging one’s bread. Put it at 
the worst — say he has the misfortune to wing his flight 
further than the vulgar taste of his stupid countrymen can 
follow. Think, all the same, of the happiness — the same that 
the Master has had. He’ll know.*' 

Peter looked rueful. “Ah, but what will he know?” 

“Quiet joy!” cried Mrs. Mallow, quite impatient and 
turning away. 


n 

He had of course, before long, to meet the boy himself on 
it and to hear that, practically, everything was settled. Lance 
was not to go up again, but to go instead to Paris where, since 
the die was cast, he would find the best advantages. Peter had 
always felt that he must be taken as he was, but had never 
perhaps found him so much as he was as on this occasion. 
“You chuck Cambridge then altogether? Doesn’t that seem 
rather a pity?” 

Lance would have been like his father, to his friend’s sense, 
had he had less humour, and like his mother had he had more 
beauty. Yet it was a good middle way, for Peter, that, in the 
modem manner, he was, to the eye, rather the young stock- 
broker than the young artist. The youth reasoned that it was 
a question of time — there was such a mill to go through, such 
an awful lot to learn. He had talked with fellows and had 
judged. “One has got, to-day,” he said, “don’t you see? to 
know.” 

His interlocutor, at this, gave a groan. “Oh, hang it, Jont 
know!” 

Lance wondered. “ ‘Don’t’? Then what’s the use ?” 

“The use of what^” 
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‘‘Why, of anything. Don't you think Tve talent^" 

Peter smoked away, for a little, in silence; then went on: 
“It isn't knowledge, it's ignorance that — as we've been 
beautifully told — is bliss." 

“Don't you think I've talent^" Lance repeated. 

Peter, with his trick of queer, kind demonstrations, passed 
his arm round his godson and held him a moment. “How do 
I know.^" 

“Oh," said the boy, “if it's your own ignorance you’re 
defending !" 

Again, for a pause, on the sofa, his godfather smoked. “It 
isn't. I’ve the misfortune to be omniscient." 

“Oh, well," Lance laughed again, “if you know too 
much !" 

“That’s what I do, and why I’m so wretched." 

Lance's gaiety grew. “Wretched.^ Come, I say!" 

“But I forgot," his companion went on — “you’re not to 
know about that. It would indeed, for you too, make the too 
much. Only I’ll tell you what I’ll do." And Peter got up from 
the sofa. “If you’ll go up again, I’ll pay your way at 
Cambridge." 

Lance stared, a litde rueful in spite of being still more 
amused. “Oh, Peter! You disapprove so of Paris.^’’ 

“Well, I’m afraid of it." 

“Ah, I see." 

“No, you don’t see — yet. But you will — that is you would. 
And you mustn’t." 

The young man thought more gravely. “But one’s 
innocence, already " 

“Is considerably damaged.^ Ah, that won’t matter," Peter 
persisted — “we’ll patch it up here." 

“Here.^ Then you want me to stay at home.^” 

Peter almost confessed to it. “Well, we're so right — ^we 
four together — just as we are. We're so safe. Come, don’t 
spoil it." 
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The boy, who had turned to gravity, turned from this, on 
the real pressure in his friend’s tone, to consternation. “Then 
what’s a fellow to be?” 

“My particular care. Come, old man” — and Peter now 
fairly pleaded — ^“77/ look out for you.” 

Lance, who had remained on the sofa with his legs out and 
his hands in his pockets, watched him with eyes that showed 
suspicion. Then he got up. “You think there’s something the 
matter with me — that I can’t make a success.” 

“Well, what do you call a success?” 

Lance thought again. “Why, the best sort, I suppose, is 
to please one’s self. Isn’t that the sort that, in spite of cabals 
and things, is — in his own peculiar line — the Master’s?” 

There were so much too many things in this question to be 
answered at once that they practically checked the discussion, 
which became particularly difficult in the light of such re- 
newed proof that, though the young man’s innocence might, 
in the course of his studies, as he contended, somewhat have 
shrunken, the finer essence of it still remained. That was 
indeed exacdy what Peter had assumed and what, above all, 
he desired; yet, perversely enough, it gave him a chill. The 
boy believed in the cabals and things, believed in the peculiar 
line, believed, in short, in the Master. What happened a month 
or two later was not that he went up again at the expense of 
his godfather, but that a fortnight after he had got settled in 
Paris this personage sent him fifty pounds. 

He had meanwhile, at home, this personage, made up his 
mind to the worst; and what it might be had never yet grown 
quite so vivid to him as when, on his presenting himself one 
Sunday night, as he never failed to do, for supper, the mistress 
of Carrara Lodge met him with an appeal as to — of all things 
in the world — the wealth of the Canadians. She was earnest, 
she was even excited. “Are many of them really ricffi?” 

He had to confess that he knew nothing about them, but 
he often thought afterwards of that evening. The room in 
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which they sat was adorned with sundry specimens of the 
Master’s genius, which had the merit of being, as Mrs. Mallow 
herself frequently suggested, of an unusually convenient size. 
They were indeed of dimensions not customary in the pro- 
ducts of the chisel and had the singularity that, if the objects 
and features intended to be small looked too large, the objects 
and features intended to be large looked too small. The 
Master’s intention, whether in respect to this matter or to any 
other, had, in almost any case, even after years, remained un- 
discoverable to Peter Brench. The creations that so failed to 
reveal it stood about on pedestals and brackets, on tables and 
shelves, a little staring white population, heroic, idyllic, 
allegoric, mythic, symbolic, in which “scale” had so strayed 
and lost itself that the public square and the chimney-piece 
seemed to have changed places, the monumental being all 
diminutive and the diminutive all monumental; branches, at 
any rate, markedly, of a family in which stature was rather 
oddly irrespective of function, age and sex. They formed, like 
the Mallows themselves, poor Brench’s own family — having 
at least, to such a degree, the note of familiarity. The occasion 
was one of those he had long ago learnt to know and to name 
— short flickers of the faint flame, soft gusts of a kinder air. 
Twice a year, regularly, the Master believed in his fortune, in 
addition to believing all the year round in his genius. This 
time it was to be made by a bereaved couple from Toronto, 
who had given him the handsomest order for a tomb to 
three lost children, each of whom they desired to be, in 
the composition, emblematically and characteristically rep- 
resented. 

Such was naturally the moral of Mrs. Mallow’s question; 
if their wealth was to be assumed, it was clear, from the nature 
of their admiration, as well as from mysterious hints thrown 
out (they were a little odd!) as to otlacr possibilities of the 
same mortuary sort, that their further patronage might be; 
and not less evident that, should the Master become at all 
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known in those climes, nothing would be more inevitable than 
a run of Canadian custom* Peter had been present before at 
runs of custom, colonial and domestic — present at each of 
those of which the aggregation had left so few gaps in the 
marble company round him; but it was his habit never, at 
these junctures, to prick the bubble in advance. The fond 
illusion, while it lasted, eased the wound of elections never 
won, the long ache of medals and diplomas carried off, on 
every chance, by every one but the Master; it lighted the lamp, 
moreover, that would glimmer through the next eclipse. They 
lived, however, after all — as it was always beautiful to see — 
at a height scarce susceptible of ups and downs. They strained 
a point, at times, charmingly, to admit that the public was, 
here and there, not too bad to buy; but they would have been 
nowhere without their attitude that the Master was always too 
good to sell. They were, at all events, deliciously formed, 
Peter often said to himself, for their fate; the Master had a 
vanity, his wife had a loyalty, of which success, depriving 
these things of innocence, would have diminished the merit 
and the grace. Any one could be charming under a charm, 
and, as he looked about him at a world of prosperity more 
void of proportion even than the Master’s museum, he 
wondered if he knew another pair that so completely escaped 
vulgarity. 

“What a pity Lance isn’t with us to rejoice!*’ Mrs. Mallow 
on this occasion sighed at supper. 

“We’ll drink to the health of the absent,” her husband 
replied, filling his friend’s glass and his own and giving a 
drop to their companion; “but we must hope that he’s prepar- 
ing himself for a happiness much less like this of ours this 
evening — excusable as I grant it to be! — than like the comfort 
we have always — whatever has happened or has not hap- 
pened — been able to trust ourselves to enjoy. The comfort,” 
the Master explained, leaning back in the pleasant lamplight 
and firelight, holding up his glass and looking round at his 
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marble family, quartered more or less, a monstrous brood, 
in every room — *‘the comfort of art in itself!*' 

Peter looked a litde shyly at his wine. “Well — I don't care 
what you may call it when a fellow doesn't — ^but Lance must 
learn to sell^ you know. I drink to his acquisition of the secret 
of a base popularity!'’ 

“Oh yes, he must sell," the boy’s mother, who was still 
more, however, this seemed to give out, the Master’s wife, 
rather artlessly conceded. 

“Oh," the sculptor,, after a moment, confidently pro- 
nounced, “Lance will. Don't be afraid. He will have learnt." 

“Which is exactly what Peter," Mrs. Mallow gaily returned 
— “why in the world were you so perverse, Peter? — ^wouldn't, 
when he told him, hear of." 

Peter, when this lady looked at him with accusatory affec- 
tion — a grace, on her part, not infrequent — could never find 
a word; but the Master, who was always all amenity and tact, 
helped him out now as he had often helped him before. 
“That’s his old idea, you know — on which we've so often 
differed: his theory that the artist should be all impulse and 
instinct. I go in, of course, for a certain amount of school. 
Not too much — but a due proportion. There’s where his 
protest came in," he continued to explain to his wife, “as 
against what mighty don't you see? be in question for Lance." 

“Ah, well" — and Mrs. Mallow turned the violet eyes across 
the table at the subject of this discourse — “he's sure to have 
meant, of course, nothing but good; but that wouldn’t have 
prevented him, if Lance had taken his advice, from being, in 
effect, horribly cruel." 

They had a sociable way of talking of him to his face as 
if he had been in the clay or — ^at most — ^in the plaster, and the 
Master was unfailingly generous. He might have been waving 
Egidio to make him revolve. “Ah, but poor Peter was not so 
wrong as to what it may, after all, come to that he will 
learn.” 
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“Oh, but nothing artistically bad,” she urged — sdll, for 
poor Peter, arch and dewy. 

“Why, just the litde French tricks,” said the Masten on 
which their friend had to pretend to admit, when pressed by 
Mrs. Mallow, that these aesthetic vices had been the objects 
of his dread. 


in 

“I know now,” Lance said to him the next year, “why you 
were so much against it.” He had come back, supposedly for 
a mere interval, and was looking about him at Carrara Lodge, 
where indeed he had already, on two or three occasions, since 
his expatriation, briefly appeared. This had the air of a longer 
holiday. “Something rather awfiil has happened to me. It isn^e 
so very good to know.” 

“I’m bound to say high spirits don’t show in your face,” 
Peter was rather ruefully forced to confess. “Still, are you very 
sure you do know.^” 

“Well, I at least know about as much as I can bear.” These 
remarks were exchanged in Peter’s den, and the young man, 
smoking cigarettes, stood before the fire with his back against 
the mantel. Something of his bloom seemed really to have left 
him. 

Poor Peter wondered. “You’re clear then as to what in 
particular I wanted you not to go for?” 

“In particular?” Lance thought. “It seems to me that, in 
particular, there can have been but one thing.” 

They stood for a little sounding each other. “Are you quite 
sure?” 

“Quite sure I’m a beasdy duffer? Quite — ^by this time.” 

“Oh!” — and Peter turned away as if almost with relief. 

“It’s that that isn’t pleasant to find out.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for ‘that,’ ” said Peter, presendy coming 
round again. “I mean I personally don’t.” 
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“Yet I hope you can understand a little that I myself 
should!’’ 

“Well, what do you mean by Peter sceptically asked. 

And on this Lance had to explain — ^how the upshot of his 
studies in Paris had inexorably proved a mere deep doubt of 
his means. These studies had waked him up, and a new light 
was in his eyes; but what the new light did was really to show 
him too much. “Do you know what’s the matter with me.^ 
I’m too horribly intelligent. Paris was really the last place for 
me. I’ve learnt what I can’t do.” 

Poor Peter stared — it was a staggerer; but even after they 
had had, on the subject, a longish talk in which the boy 
brought out to the full the hard truth of his lesson, his friend 
betrayed less pleasure than usually breaks into a face to the 
happy tune of “I told you so!” Poor Peter himself made now 
indeed so little a point of having told him so that Lance broke 
ground in a different place a day or two after. “WTiat was it 
then that — before I went — ^you were afraid I should find out^” 
This, however, Peter refused to tell him — on the ground that 
if he hadn’t yet guessed perhaps he never would, and that 
nothing at all, for either of them, in any case, was to be gained 
by giving the thing a name. Lance eyed him, on this, an 
instant, with the bold curiosity of youth — ^with the air indeed 
of having in his mind two or three names, of which one or 
other would be right. Peter, nevertheless, turning his back 
again, offered no encouragement, and when they parted 
afresh it was with some show of impatience on the side of the 
boy. Accordingly, at their next encounter, Peter saw at a 
glance that he had now, in the interval, divined and that, to 
sound his note, he was only waiting till they should find them- 
selves alone. This he had soon arranged, and he then broke 
straight out: “Do you know your conundrum has been keep- 
ing me awake.^ But in the watches of the night the answer 
came over me — so that, upon my honour, I quite laughed 
out. Had you been supposing I had to go to Paris to learn 
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that}'' Even now, to see him still so sublimely on his guard, 
Peter’s young friend had to laugh afresh. “You won’t 
give a sign till you’re sure? Beautiful old Peter!” But Lance 
at last produced it. “Why, hang it, the truth about the 
Master.” 

It made between them, for some minutes, a lively passage, 
full of wonder, for each, at the wonder of the other. “Then 
how long have you understood ” 

“The true value of his work? I understood it,” Lance re- 
called, “as soon as I began to understand anything. But I 
didn’t begin fully to do that, I admit, till I got lA-bas." 

“Dear, dear!” — Peter gasped with retrospective dread. 

“But for what have you taken me? I’m a hopeless muff 
— that I had to have rubbed in. But I’m not such a muff as the 
Master!” Lance declared. 

“Then why did you never tell me ?” 

“That I hadn’t, after all” — the boy took him up — “re- 
mained such an idiot? Just because I never dreamed knew. 
But I beg your pardon. I only wanted to spare you. And what 
I don’t now understand is how the deuce then, for so long, 
you’ve managed to keep bottled.” 

Peter produced his explanation, but only after some delay 
and with a gravity not void of embarrassment. “It was for 
your mother.” 

“Oh!” said Lance. 

“And that’s the great thing now — since the murder is out. 
I want a promise from you. I mean” — and Peter almost 
feverishly followed it up — “a vow from you, solemn and such 
as you owe me, here on the spot, that you’ll sacrifice anything 
rather than let her ever guess ” 

“That I've guessed?” — ^Lance took it in. “I see.” He 
evidently, after a moment, had taken in much. “But what is 
it you have in mind that I may have a chance to sacrifice?” 

“Oh, one has always something.” 

Lance looked at him hard. “Do you mean that you've 
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had- The look he received back, however, so put the 

question by that he found soon enough another. ‘‘Are you 
really sure my mother doesn’t know?” 

Peter, after renewed reflection, was really sure. “If she does, 
she’s too wonderful.” 

“But aren’t we all too wonderful?” 

“Yes,” Peter granted — “but in different ways. The thing’s 
so desperately important because your father’s litde public 
consists only, as you know then,” Peter developed — “well, 
of how many?” 

“First of all,” the Master’s son risked, “of himself. And last 
of all too. I don’t quite see of whom else.” 

Peter had an approach to impatience. “Of your mother, I 
say — o/H'oyr.” 

Lance cast it all up. “You absolutely feel that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well then, with yourself, that makes three.” 

“Oh, m^!” — and Peter, with a wag of his kind old head, 
modestly excused himself. “The number is, at any rate, small 
enough for any individual dropping out to be too dreadfully 
missed. Therefore, ‘to put it in a nutshell, take care, my boy 
— that’s all — that^ow’rc not!” 

“I've got to keep on humbugging?” Lance sighed. 

“It’s just to warn you of the danger of your failing of that 
that I’ve seized this opportunity.” 

“And what do you regard in particular,” the young man 
asked, “as the danger?” 

“Why, this certainty: that the moment your mother, who 
feels so strongly, should suspect your secret — ^well,” said 
Peter desperately, “the fat would be on the fire,” 

Lance, for a moment, seemed to stare at the blaze. “She’d 
throw me over?” 

“She’d throw him over.” 

“And come round to us?” 

Peter, before he answered, turned away. “Come round to 
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yotu' But he had said enough to indicate — and, as he evidently 
trusted, to avert — the horrid contingency. 

IV 

Within six months again, however, his fear was, on more 
occasions than one, all before him. Lance had returned to 
Paris, to another trial; then had reappeared at home and had 
had, with his father, for the first time in his life, one of the 
scenes that strike sparks. He described it with much expression 
to Peter, as to whom — since they had never done so before 
— it was a sign of a new reserve on the part of the pair at 
Carrara Lddge that they at present failed, on a matter of 
intimate interest, to open themselves — if not in joy, then in 
sorrow — to their good friend. This produced perhaps, practi- 
cally, between the parties, a shade of alienation and a slight 
intermission of commerce — ^marked mainly indeed by the fact 
that, to talk at his ease with his old playmate, Lance had, in 
general, to come to see him. The closest, if not quite the 
gayest relation they had yet known together was thus ushered 
in. The difficulty for poor Lance was a tension at home, 
begotten by the fact that his father wished him to be, at least, 
the sort of success he himself had been. He hadn’t “chucked” 
Paris — though nothing appeared more vivid to him than that 
Paris had chucked him; he would go back again because of 
the fascination in trying, in seeing, in sounding the depths — 
in learning one’s lesson, in fine, even if the lesson were simply 
that of one’s impotence in the presence of one’s larger vision. 
But what did the Master, all aloft in his senseless fluency, know 
of impotence, and what vision — to be called such — had he, 
in all his blind life, ever had.^ Lance, heated and indignant, 
frankly appealed to his godparent on this score. 

His father, it appeared, had come down on him for having, 
after so long, nothing to show, and hoped that, on his next 
return, this deficiency would be repaired. The thing, the 
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Master complacently set forth was — for any artist, however 
inferior to himself — at least to “do** something. “What can 
you do.^ That’s all I ask!” He had certainly done enough, 
and there was no mistake about what he had to show. Lance 
had tears in his eyes when it came thus to letting his old friend 
know how great the strain might be on the “sacrifice” asked 
of him. It wasn’t so easy to continue humbugging — as from 
son to parent — after feeling one’s self despised for not grovel- 
ling in mediocrity. Yet a noble duplicity was what, as they 
intimately faced the situation, Peter went on requiring; and 
it was still, for a time, what his young friend, bitter and sore, 
managed loyally to comfort him with. Fifty pounds, more 
than once again, it was true, rewarded, both in London and 
in Paris, the young friend’s loyalty; none the less sensibly, 
doubtless, at the moment, that the money was a direct advance 
on a decent sum for which Peter had long since privately 
prearranged an ultimate function. Whether by these arts or 
others, at all events, Lance’s just resentment was kept for a 
season — but only for a season — ^at bay. The day arrived when 
he warned his companion that he could hold out— or hold in 
— ^no longer, Carrara Lodge had had to listen to another 
lecture delivered from a great height — ^an infliction really 
heavier, at last, than, without striking back or in some way 
letting the Master have the truth, flesh and blood could 
bear. 

“And what I don’t see is,” Lance observed with a certain 
irritated eye for what was, after all, if it came to that, due to 
himself too — “What I don’t see is, upon my honour, how 
you^ as things are going, can keep the game up.” 

“Oh, the game for me is only to hold my tongue,” said 
placid Peter. “And I have my reason.” 

“Still my mother?” 

Peter showed, as he had often shown it before — that is by 
turning it straight away — a queer face. “What will you have? 
I haven*t ceased to like her.” 
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“She’s beautiful — she’s a dear, of course,” Lance granted; 
“but what is she to you, after all, and what is it to you that, 
as to anything whatever, she should or she shouldn’t^” 

Peter, who had turned red, hung fire a little. “Well — it’s 
all, simply, what I make of it.” 

There was now, however, in his young friend, a strange, 
an adopted, insistence. “What are you, after all, to herV* 

“Oh, nothing. But that’s another matter.” 

“She cares only for my father,” said Lance the Parisian. 

“Naturally — ^and that’s just why.” 

“Why you’ve wished to spare her?” 

“Because she cares so tremendously much.” 

Lance took a turn about tlie room, but with his eyes still 
on his host. “How awfully — always — you must have liked 
her!” 

“Awfully. Always,” said Peter Brench. 

The young man continued for a moment to muse — then 
stopped again in front of him. “Do you know how much she 
cares?” Their eyes met on it, but Peter, as if his own found 
something new in Lance’s, appeared to hesitate, for the first 
time for so long, to say he did know, “/’y^ only just found 
out,” said Lance. “She came to my room last night, after 
being present, in silence and only with her eyes on me, at 
what I had had to take from him; she came — and she was witli 
me an extraordinary hour.” 

He had paused again, and they had again for a while 
sounded each other. Then something — and it made him 
suddenly turn pale — came to Peter. “She does know?” 

“She does know. She let it all out to me — so as to demand 
of me no more than that, as she said, of which she herself had 
been capable. She has always, always known,” said Lance 
without pity. 

Peter was silent a long time; during which his companion 
might have heard him gently breathe and, on touching him, 
might have felt within him the vibration of a long, low sound 
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suppressed. By the time he spoke, at last, he had taken every- 
thing in. “Then I do see how tremendously much.” 

“Isn't it wonderful^” Lance asked. 

“Wonderful,” Peter mused. 

“So that if your original effort to keep me from Paris was 

to keep me from knowledge !” Lance exclaimed as if with 

a sufficient indication of this futility. 

It might have been at the futility that Peter appeared for a 
little to gaze. “I think it must have been — ^without my quite 
at the time knowing it — to keep me I** he replied at last as he 
turned away. 
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“T’ve found a lot more things,” her cousin said to her the 
Aday after the second funeral; “they’re up in her room — ^but 
they’re things I wish look at.” 

The pair of mourners, sufficiendy stricken, were in the 
garden of the vicarage together, before luncheon, waidng to 
be summoned to that meal, and Arthur Prime had still in his 
face the intention, she was moved to call it rather than the 
expression, of feeling something or other. Some such appear- 
ance was in itself of course natural within a week of his 
stepmother’s death, within three of his father’s; but what was 
most present to the girl, herself sensitive and shrewd, was that 
he seemed somehow to brood without sorrow, to suffer with- 
out what she in her own case would have called pain. He 
turned away from her after this last speech — it was a good 
deal his habit to drop an observation and leave her to pick it 
up without assistance. If the vicar’s widow, now in her turn 
finally translated, had not really belonged to him it was not 
for want of her giving herself, so far as he ever would take 
her; and she had lain for three days all alone at the end of the 
passage, in the great cold chamber of hospitality, the dampish, 
greenish room where visitors slept and where several of the 
ladies of the parish had, without effect, offered, in pairs and 
successions, piously to watch with her. His personal connec- 
tion with the parish was now slighter than ever, and he had 
really not waited for this opportunity to show the ladies what 
he thought of them. She felt that she herself had, during her 
doleful month’s leave from Bleet, where she was governess, 
rather taken her place in the same snubbed order; but it was 
presendy, none the less, with a better litde hope of coming in 
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for some remembrance, some relic, that she went up to look 
at the things he had spoken of, the identity of which, as a 
confused cluster of bright objects on a table in the darkened 
room, shimmered at her as soon as she had opened the door. 

They met her eyes for the first time, but in a moment, 
before touching them, she knew them as things of the theatre, 
as very much too fine to have been, with any verisimilitude, 
things of the vicarage. They were too dreadfully good to be 
true, for her aunt had had no jewels to speak of, and these 
were coronets and girdles, diamonds, rubies and sapphires. 
Flagrant tinsel and glass, they looked strangely vulgar, but 
if, after the first queer shock of them, she found herself taking 
them up, it was for the very proof, never yet so distinct to her, 
of a far-off faded story. An honest widowed cleric with a small 
son and a large sense of Shakespeare had, on a brave latitude 
of habit as well as of taste — since it implied his having in very 
fact dropped deep into the “pit” — conceived for an obscure 
actress, several years older than himself, an admiration of 
which the prompt offer of his reverend name and hortatory 
hand was the sufficiently candid sign. The response had per- 
haps, in those dim years, in the way of eccentricity, even 
bettered the proposal, and Charlotte, turning the tale over, 
had long since drawn from it a measure of the career re- 
nounced by the undistinguished comddienne — doubtless also 
tragic, or perhaps pantomimic, at a pinch — of her late uncle’s 
dreams. This career could not have been eminent and must 
much more probably have been comfortless. 

“You see what it is — old stuff of the time she never liked 
to mention.” 

Our young woman gave a start; her companion had, after 
all, rejoined her and had apparently watched a moment her 
slightly scared recognition. “So I said to myself,” she replied. 
Then, to show intelligence, yet keep clear of twaddle: “How 
peculiar they look!” 

“They look awful,” said Arthur Prime. “Cheap gilt. 
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diamonds as big as potatoes. These are trappings of a ruder 
age than ours. Actors do themselves better now.” 

“Oh now,” said Charlotte, not to be less knowing, 
“actresses have real diamonds.” 

“Some of them.” Arthur spoke drily. 

“I mean the bad ones — the nobodies too.” 

“Oh, some of the nobodies have the biggest. But mamma 
wasn’t of that sort,” 

“A nobody,^” Charlotte risked. 

“Not a nobody to whom somebody — ^well, not a nobody 
with diamonds. It isn’t all worth, this trash, five pounds.” 

There was something in the old gewgaws that spoke to 
her, and she continued to turn them over. “They’re relics. I 
think they have their melancholy and even their dignity.” 

Arthur observed another pause. “Do you care for them.^” 
he then asked. “I mean,” he promptly added, “as a souvenir.” 

“Of you.^” Charlotte threw off. 

“Of me? What have I to do with it? Of your poor dead 
aunt who was so kind to you,” he said with virtuous stern- 
ness. 

“Well, I would rather have them than nothing.” 

“Then please take tliem,” he returned in a tone of relief 
which expressed somehow more of the eager than of the 
gracious. 

“Thank you.” Charlotte lifted two or three objects up and 
set them down again. Though they were lighter than tlie 
materials they imitated they were so much more extravagant 
that they struck her in truth as ratlier an awkward heritage, 
to which she might have preferred even a matchbox or a 
penwiper. They were indeed shameless pinchbeck. “Had you 
any idea she had kept them?” 

“I don’t at all believe she Aa^/kept them or knew they were 
there, and I’m very sure my father didn’t. They had quite 
equally worked off any tenderness for the connection. These 
odds and ends, which she thought had been given away or 
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destroyed, had simply got thrust into a dark comer and been 
forgotten.” 

Charlotte wondered. “Where then did you find them?” 

“In that old tin box” — and the young man pointed to the 
receptacle from which he had dislodged them and which stood 
on a neighbouring chair. “It’s rather a good box still, but Tm 
afndd I can’t give you thaty 

The girl gave the box no look; she continued only to look 
at the trinkets. “What comer had she found?” 

“She hadn’t ‘found’ it,” her companion sharply insisted; 
“she had simply lost it. The whole thing had passed from her 
mind. The box was on the top shelf of the old schoolroom 
closet, which, until one put one’s head into it from a step- 
ladder, looked, from below, quite cleared out. The door is 
narrow and the part of the closet to the left goes well into 
the wall. The box had stuck there for years.” 

Charlotte was conscious of a mind divided and a vision 
vaguely troubled, and once more she took up two or three 
of the subjects of this revelation; a big bracelet in the form of 
a gilt serpent with many twists and beady eyes, a brazen belt 
studded with emeralds and rubies, a chain, of flamboyant 
architecture, to which, at the Theatre Royal, Little Peddling- 
ton, Hamlet’s mother had probably been careful to attach the 
portrait of the successor to Hamlet’s father. “Are you very 
sure they’re not really worth something? Their mere weight 

alone !” she vaguely observed, balancing a moment a 

royal diadem that might have crowned one of the creations 
of the famous Mrs. Jarley. 

But Arthur Prime, it was clear, had already thought the 
question over and found the answer easy. “If they had been 
worth anything to speak of she would long ago have sold 
them. My father and she had unfortunately never been in a 
position to keep any considerable value locked up.” And while 
his companion took in the obvious force of this he went on 
with a flourish just marked enough not to escape hen “If 
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they're worth anything at all — ^why, you're only the more 
welcome to them." 

Charlotte had now in her hand a small bag of faded, figured 
silk — one of those antique conveniences that speak to us, in 
the terms of evaporated camphor and lavender, of the part 
they have played in some personal history; but, though she 
had for the first time drawn the string, she looked much more 
at the young man than at the questionable treasure it appeared 
to contain. “I shall like them. They’re all I have." 

“All you have ^?" 

“That belonged to her." 

He swelled a little, then looked about him as if to appeal 
— as against her avidity — to the whole poor place. “Well, 
what else do you want?" 

“Nothing. Thank you very much." With which she bent 
her eyes on the article wrapped, and now only exposed, in her 
superannuated satchel — a necklace of large pearls, such as 
might once have graced tlie neck of a provincial Ophelia and 
borne company to a flaxen wig. “This perhaps is worth 
something. Feel it," And she passed him the necklace, the 
weight of which she had gathered for a moment into her hand. 

He measured it in the same way with his own, but remained 
quite detached. “Worth at most thirty shillings." 

“Not more?" 

“Surely not if it’s paste?" 

“But is it paste?" 

He gave a small sniff of impatience. “Pearls nearly as big as 
filberts?" 

“But they're heavy," Charlotte declared. 

“No heavier than anything else." And he gave them back 
with an allowance for her simplicity. “Do you imagine for a 
moment they're reaP” 

She studied them a litde, feeling them, turning them round. 
“Mighm't they possibly be?" 

“Of that size — stuck away witli that trash?" 
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“I admit it isn't likely," Charlotte presently said. “And 
pearls are so easily imitated." 

“That’s just what — to a person who knows — they’re not. 
These have no lustre, no play." 

“No — they are dull. They’re opaque." 

“Besides," he lucidly inquired, “how could she ever have 
come by them.^" 

“Mightn’t they have been a present.^" 

Arthur stared at the question as if it were almost improper. 

“Because actresses are exposed ?" He pulled up, however, 

not saying to what, and before she could supply the deficiency 
had, with the sharp ejaculation of “No, they mightn’t!" 
turned his back on her and walked away. His manner made 
her feel that she had probably been wanting in tact, and 
before he returned to the subject, the last thing that evening, 
she had satisfied herself of the ground of his resentment. 
They had been talking of her departure the next morning, 
the hour of her train and the fly that would come for her, 
and it was precisely these things that gave him his effective 
chance. “I really can’t allow you to leave the house under 
the impression that my stepmother was at any time of her life 
the sort of person to allow herself to be approached *’ 

“With pearl necklaces and that sort of thing.^’’ Arthur had 
made for her somehow the difficulty that she couldn’t show 
him she understood him without seeming pert. 

It at any rate only added to his own gravity. “That sort of 
thing, exactly." 

“I didn’t think when I spoke this morning — but I see what 
you mean." 

“I mean that she was beyond reproach," said Arthur Prime. 

“A hundred times yes." 

“Therefore if she couldn’t, out of her slender gains, ever 
have paid for a row of pearls " 

“She couldn’t, in that atmosphere, ever properly have had 
one.^ Of course she couldn’t. I’ve seen perfectly since our 
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talk/’ Charlotte went on, “that that string of beads isn’t even, 
as an imitation, very good. The little clasp itself doesn’t seem 
even gold. With false pearls, I suppose,” the girl mused, “it 
naturally wouldn’t be.” 

“The whole thing’s rotten paste,” her companion returned 
as if to have done with it. “If it were not^ and she had kept it 
all these years hidden ” 

“Yes?” Charlotte sounded as he paused. 

“Why, I shouldn’t know what to think!” 

“Oh, I see.” She had met him with a certain blankness, 
but adequately enough, it seemed, for him to regard the 
subject as dismissed; and there was no reversion to it between 
them before, on the morrow, when she had with difficulty 
made a place for them in her trunk, she carried off these florid 
survivals. 

At Bleet she found small occasion to revert to them and, 
in an air charged with such quite other references, even felt, 
after she had laid them away, much enshrouded, beneath 
various piles of clothing, as if they formed a collection not 
wholly without its note of the ridiculous. Yet she was never, 
for the joke, tempted to show them to her pupils, though 
Gwendolen and Blanche, in particular, always wanted, on her 
return, to know what she had brought back; so that without 
an accident by which the case was quite changed they might 
have appeared to enter on a new phase of interment. The 
essence of the accident was the sudden illness, at the last 
moment, of Lady Bobby, whose advent had been so much 
counted on to spice the five days’ feast laid out for the coming 
of age of the eldest son of the house; and its equally marked 
effect was the despatch of a pressing message, in quite another 
direction, to Mrs. Guy, who, could she by a miracle be 
secured — she was always engaged ten parties deep — might be 
trusted to supply, it was believed, an element of exuberance 
scarcely less active. Mrs. Guy was already known to several 
of the visitors already on the scene, but she was not yet 
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known to our young lady, who found her, after many wires 
and counterwires had at last determined the triumph of her 
arrival, a strange, charming litde red-haired, black-dressed 
woman, with the face of a baby and the authority of a com- 
modore. She took on the spot the discreet, the exceptional 
young governess into the confidence of her designs and, still 
more, of her doubts; intimating that it was a policy she almost 
always promptly pursued. 

“To-morrow and Thursday are all right,*' she said frankly 
to Charlotte on the second day, “but I'm not half satisfied 
with Friday." 

“What improvement then do you suggest?" 

“Well, my strong point, you know, is tableaux vivants** 

“Charming. And what is your favourite character?" 

“Boss!" said Mrs. Guy with decision; and it was very 
markedly under that ensign that she had, within a few hours, 
completely planned her campaign and recruited her troop. 
Every word she uttered was to the point, but none more so 
than, after a general survey of tlieir equipment, her final 
inquiry of Charlotte. She had been looking about, but half 
appeased, at the muster of decoration and drapery. “We shall 
be dull. We shall want more colour. YouVe nothing else?" 

Charlotte had a thought. “No — I've some things." 

“Then why don’t you bring them?" 

The girl hesitated. “Would you come to my room?" 

“No," said Mrs. Guy — “bring them to-night to mine." 

So Charlotte, at the evening’s end, after candlesticks had 
flickered through brown old passages bedward, arrived at her 
friend’s door with the burden of her aunt’s relics. But she 
promptly expressed a fear. “Are they too garish?" 

When she had poured them out on the sofa Mrs. Guy was 
but a minute, before the glass, in clapping on the diadem. 
“Awfully jolly — ^we can do Ivanhoe!" 

“But they’re only glass and tin." 

“Larger than life they are, ratherX — ^which is exacdy what, 
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for tableaux, is wanted. Our jewels, for historic scenes, don’t 
tell — the real thing falls short. Rowena must have rubies as 
big as eggs. Leave them with me,” Mrs. Guy continued — 
“they’ll inspire me. Good-night.” 

The next morning she was in fact — ^yet very strangely — 
inspired. “Yes, /’// do Rowena. But I don’t, my dear, under- 
stand.” 

“Understand whaL^” 

Mrs. Guy gave a very lighted stare. “How you come to 
have such things.” 

Poor Charlotte smiled. “By inheritance.” 

“Family jewels?” 

“They belonged to my aunt, who died some months ago. 
She was on the stage a few years in early life, and these are 
a part of her trappings.” 

“She left them to you?” 

“No; my cousin, her stepson, who naturally has no use for 
them, gave them to me for remembrance of her. She was a 
dear kind thing, always so nice to me, and I was fond of her.” 

Mrs. Guy had listened with visible interest. “But it’s he 
who must be a dear kind thing!” 

Charlotte wondered. “You think so?” 

“Is hey* her friend went on, “also ‘always so nice’ to you?” 

The girl, at this, face to face there with the brilliant visitor 
in the deserted breakfast-room, took a deeper sounding. 
“What is it^” 

“Don’t you know?” 

Something came over her. “The pearls ?” But the 

question fainted on her lips. 

“Doesn’t he know?” 

Charlotte found herself flushing. “They’re not paste?” 

“Haven’t you looked at them?” 

She was conscious of two kinds of embarrassment. “Fbw 
have?” 

“Very carefully.” 
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“And the/re real?’’ 

Mrs. Guy became slightly mystif5dng and returned for all 
answer: “Come again, when you’ve done with the children, 
to my room.” 

Our young woman found she had done with the children, 
that morning, with a promptitude that was a new joy to them, 
and when she reappeared before Mrs. Guy this lady had 
already encircled a plump white throat with the only ornament, 
surely, in all the late Mrs. Prime’s — the effaced Miss Brad- 
shaw’s — collection, in the least qualified to raise a question. 
If Charlotte had never yet once, before the glass, tied the 
string of pearls about her own neck, this was because she 
had been capable of no such condescension to approved 
“imitation”; but she had now only to look at Mrs. Guy to 
see that, so disposed, the ambiguous objects might have passed 
for frank originals. “What in the world have you done to 
them?” 

“Only handled them, understood them, admired them and 
put them on. That’s what pearls want; they want to be worn 
— it wakes them up. They’re alive, don’t you see? How have 
tliese been treated? They must have been buried, ignored, 
despised. They were half dead. Don’t you know about pearls?” 
Mrs. Guy threw off as she fondly fingered the necklace. 

“How should!} T>oyou}*^ 

“Everything. These were simply asleep, and from the 
moment I really touched them — ^well,” said their wearer 
lovingly, “it only took one’s eye!” 

“It took more than mine — though I did just wonder; and 
then Arthur’s,” Charlotte brooded. She found herself almost 
panting. “Then their value ?” 

“Oh, their value’s excellent.” 

The girl, for a deep moment, took another plunge into the 
wonder, the beauty and mystery, of them. “Are you sure}'* 

Her companion wheeled round for impatience. “Sure? For 
what kind of an idiot, my dear, do you take me?” 
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It was beyond Charlotte Prime to say. “For the same kind 
as Arthur — and as myself/' she could only suggest. “But my 
cousin didn't know. He thinks they’re worthless.” 

“Because of the rest of the lot? Then your cousin's an ass. 
But what — if, as I understood you, he gave them to you — 
has he to do with it^” 

“Why, if he gave them to me as worthless and they turn 
out precious ” 

“You must give them back? I don’t see that — if he was such 
a fool. He took the risk.” 

Charlotte fed, in fancy, on the pearls, which, decidedly, 
were exquisite, but which at the present moment somehow 
presented themselves much more as Mrs. Guy’s than either 
as Arthur’s or as her own. “Yes — he did take it; even after I 
had distinctly hinted to him tliat they looked to me different 
from the other pieces.” 

“Well, then!” said Mrs. Guy with something more than 
triumph — ^with a positive odd relief. 

But it had the effect of making our young woman think 
with more intensity. “Ah, you see he thought they couldn’t 
be different, because — so peculiarly — they shouldn’t be.” 

“Shouldn’t? I don’t understand.” 

“Why, how would she have got them?” — so Charlotte 
candidly put it. 

“She? Who?” There was a capacity in Mrs. Guy’s tone for 
a sinking of persons 1 

“Why, the person I told you of: his stepmother, my uncle’s 
wife — among whose poor old things, extraordinarily thrust 
away and out of sight, he happened to find them.” 

Mrs. Guy came a step nearer to the effaced Miss Bradshaw 
“Do you mean she may have stolen them?” 

“No. But she had been an actress.” 

“Oh, well then,” cried Mrs. Guy, “wouldn’t that be just 
how?” 

“Yes, except that she wasn’t at all a brilliant one, nor in 
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receipt of large pay.*’ The girl even threw off a nervous joke. 
“I’m afraid she couldn’t have been our Rowena.” 

Mrs. Guy took it up. “Was she very ugly?” 

“No. She may very well, when young, have looked rather 
nice.” 

“Well, then!” was Mrs. Guy’s sharp comment and fresh 
triumph. 

“You mean it was a present^ That’s just what he so dislikes 
the idea of her having received — a present from an admirer 
capable of going such lengths.” 

“Because she wouldn’t have taken it for nothing? Speriamo 
— that she wasn’t a brute. The ‘length’ her admirer went was 
the length of a whole row. Let us hope she was just a little 
kind!” 

“Well,” Charlotte went on, “that she was ‘kind’ might 
seem to be shown by the fact that neither her husband, nor 
his son, nor I, his niece, knew or dreamed of her possessing 
anything so precious; by her having kept the gift all the rest 
of her life beyond discovery — out of sight and protected from 
suspicion.” 

“As if, you mean” — Mrs. Guy was quick — “she had been 
wedded to it and yet was ashamed of it? Fancy,” she laughed 
while she manipulated the rare beads, “being ashamed of 
tkeseV* 

“But you see she had married a clergyman.” 

“Yes, she must have been ‘rum.’ But at any rate he had 
married her. What did he suppose?” 

“Why, that she had never been of the sort by whom such 
offerings are encouraged.” 

“Ah, my dear, the sort by whom they are not 1” But 

Mrs. Guy caught herself up. “And her stepson thought the 
same?” 

“ Overwhelmingly.’ ’ 

“Was he, then, if only her stepson ” 

“So fond of her as that comes to? Yes; he had never known, 
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consciously, his real mother, and, widiout children of her 
own, she was very patient and nice with him. And / liked her 
so,” the girl pursued, “that at the end of ten years, in so 
strange a manner, to ‘give her away' ” 

“Is impossible to you? Then don't!” said Mrs. Guy with 
decision. 

“Ah, but if they’re real I can't keep them!” Charlotte, with 
her eyes on them, moaned in her impatience. “It’s too 
difficult.” 

“Where’s the difficulty, if he has such sentiments that he 
would rather sacrifice the necklace than admit it, with the 
presumption it carries with it, to be genuine? You’ve only to 
be silent.” 

“And keep it? How can I ever wear it?** 

“You’d have to hide it, like your aunt?” Mrs. Guy was 
amused. “You can easily sell it.” 

Her companion walked round her for a look at the affair 
from behind. The clasp was certainly, doubdess intentionally, 
misleading, but everything else was indeed lovely. “Well, I 
must think. Why didn’t she sell them?” Charlotte broke out in 
her trouble. 

Mrs. Guy had an instant answer. “Doesn’t that prove what 
they secredy recalled to her? You’ve only to be silent!” she 
ardently repeated. 

“I must think — I must think!” 

Mrs. Guy stood with her hands attached but motionless. 
“Then you want them back?” 

As if with the dread of touching them Charlotte retreated 
to the door. “I’ll tell you to-night.” 

“But may I wear them?” 

“Meanwhile?” 

“This evening — at dinner.” 

It was the sharp, selfish pressure of this that really, on the 
spot, determined the girl; but for the moment, before closing 
the door on the question, she only said: “As you like!” 
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They were busy much of the day with preparation and 
rehearsal, and at dinner, that evening, the concourse of guests 
was such that a place among them for Miss Prime failed to find 
itself marked. At the time the company rose she was therefore 
alone in the schoolroom, where, towards eleven o’clock, she 
received a visit from Mrs. Guy. This lady’s white shoulders 
heaved, under the pearls, with an emotion that the very red 
lips which formed, as if for the full effect, the happiest opposi- 
tion of colour, were not slow to translate. “My dear, you 
should have seen the sensation — tlieyVe had a success!” 

Charlotte, dumb a moment, took it all in. “It is as if they 
knew it — they’re more and more alive. But so much the 
worse for both of us! I can’t,” she brought out with an effort, 
“be silent.” 

“You mean to return them?” 

“If I don’t I’m a thief.” 

Mrs. Guy gave her a long, hard look: what was decidedly 
not of the baby in Mrs. Guy’s face was a certain air of estab- 
lished habit in the eyes. Then, with a sharp little jerk of her 
head and a backward reach of her bare beautiful arms, she 
undid the clasp and, taking off the necklace, laid it on the 
table. “If you do, you’re a goose.” 

“Well, of the two !” said our young lady, gathering 

it up with a sigh. And as if to get it, for the pang it gave, out 
of sight as soon as possible, she shut it up, clicking the lock, 
in the drawer of her own little table; after which, when she 
turned again, her companion, without it, looked naked and 
plain. “But what will you say?” it then occurred to her to 
demand. 

“Downstairs — to explain?” Mrs. Guy was, after all, trying 
at least to keep her temper. “Oh, I’ll put on something else 
and say that clasp is broken. And you won’t of course name 
me to him,” she added. 

“As having undeceived me? No — ^I’ll say that, looking at 
the thing more carefully, it’s my own private idea.” 
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“And does he know how litde you really know?” 

“As an expert — surely. And he has much, always, the 
conceit of his own opinion.” 

“Then he won’t believe you — as he so hates to. He’ll stick 
to his judgment and maintain his gift, and we shall have the 
darlings back!” With which reviving assurance Mrs. Guy 
kissed for good-night. 

She was not, however, to be gratified or justified by any 
prompt event, for, whether or no paste entered into the com- 
position of the ornament in question, Charlotte shrank from 
the temerity of despatching it to town by post. Mrs. Guy was 
thus disappointed of the hope of seeing the business setded — 
“by return,” she had seemed to expect — before the end of 
the revels. The revels, moreover, rising to a frantic pitch, 
pressed for all her attention, and it was at last only in the 
general confusion of leave-taking that she made, parentheti- 
cally, a dash at her young friend. 

“Come, what will you take for them?” 

“The pearls? Ah, you’ll have to treat widi my cousin.” 

Mrs. Guy, with quick intensity, lent herself. “Where then 
does he live?” 

“In chambers in the Temple. You can find him.” 

“But what’s the use, if you do neither one thing nor the 
other?” 

“Oh, I shall do the ‘other,’ ” Charlotte said: “I’m only 
waiting till I go up. You want them so awfully?” She curiously 
solemnly again sounded her. 

“I’m dying for them. There’s a special charm in them — 
I don’t know what it is: they tell so their history.” 

“But what do you know of thati” 

“Just what they themselves say. It’s all in them — and it 
comes out. They breathe a tenderness — they have the white 
glow of it. My dear,” hissed Mrs. Guy in supreme con- 
fidence and as she buttoned her glove — “they’re things of 
love!” 
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“Oh!’* our young woman vaguely exclaimed. 

“They’re things of passion!’’ 

“Mercy!” she gasped, turning short off. But these words 
remained, though indeed their help was scarcse needed, Char- 
lotte being in private face to face with a new light, as she by 
this time felt she must call it, on the dear dead, kind, colourless 
lady whose career had turned so sharp a comer in the middle. 
The pearls had quite taken their place as a revelation. She 
might have received them for nothing — admit that; but she 
couldn’t have kept them so long and so unprofitably hidden, 
couldn’t have enjoyed them only in secret, for nothing; and 
she had mixed them, in her reliquary, with false things, in 
order to put curiosity and detection off the scent. Over this 
strange fact poor Charlotte interminably mused: it became 
more touching, more attaching for her than she could now 
confide to any ear. How bad, or how happy — in the sophisti- 
cated sense of Mrs. Guy and the young man at the Temple 
— the effaced Miss Bradshaw must have been to have had to 
be so mute ! The little governess at Bleet put on the necklace 
now in secret sessions; she wore it sometimes under her 
dress; she came to feel, verily, a haunting passion for it. Yet 
in her penniless state she would have parted with it for 
money; she gave herself also to dreams of what in this 
direction it would do for her. The sophistry of her so often 
saying to herself that Arthur had after all definitely pro- 
nounced her welcome to any gain from his gift that might 
accrue — this trick remained innocent, as she perfectly knew it 
for what it was. Then there was always the possibility of his 
— as she could only picture it — rising to the occasion. 
Mightn’t he have a grand magnanimous moment^ — mightn’t 
he just say: “Oh, of course I couldn’t have afforded to let 
you have it if I had known; but since you have got it, and 
have made out the truth by your own wit, I really can’t screw 
myself down to the shabbiness of taking it back?” 

She had, as it proved, to wait a long time — to wait till, at 
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the end of several months, the great house of Bleet had, with 
due deliberation, for the season, transferred itsejf to town; 
after which, however, she fairly snatched at her first freedom 
to knock, dressed in her best and armed with her disclosure, 
at the door of her doubting kinsman. It was still with doubt 
and not quite with the face she had hoped that he listened to 
her story. He had turned pale, she thought, as she produced 
the necklace, and he appeared, above all, disagreeably affected. 
Well, perhaps there was reason, she more than ever remem- 
bered; but what on earth was one, in close touch with the fact, 
to do? She had laid the pearls on his table, where, without 
his having at first put so much as a finger to them, they met 
his hard, cold stare. 

‘T don’t believe in them,” he simply said at last. 

“That’s exacdy then,” she returned with some spirit, “what 
I wanted to hear!” 

She fancied that at this his colour changed; it was indeed 
vivid to her afterwards — for she was to have a long recall of 
the scene — that she had made him quite angrily flush. “It’s 
a beastly unpleasant imputation, you know!” — ^and he walked 
away from her as he had always walked at the vicarage. 

“It’s none of my making, I’m sure,” said Charlotte Prime. 
“If you’re afraid to believe they’re real 

“Well?” — and he turned, across the room, sharp round at 
her. 

“Why, it’s not my fault.” 

He said nothing more, for a moment, on this; he only came 
back to the table. “They’re what I originally said they were. 
They’re rotten paste.” 

“Then I may keep them?” 

“No. I want a better opinion.” 

“Than your own?” 

“Than own.” He dropped on the pearls another queer 
stare, then, after a moment, bringing himself to touch them, 
did exactly what she had herself done in the presence of Mrs. 
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Guy at Bleet — gathered them together, marched off with 
them to a drawer, put them in and clicked the key. “You say 
I’m afraid,” he went on as he again met her; “but I shan’t be 
afraid to take them to Bond Street.” 

“And if the people say they’re real ?” 

He hesitated — then had his strangest manner. “They won’t 
say iti They shan’t!” 

There was something in the way he brought it out that 
deprived poor Charlotte, as she was perfectly aware, of any 
manner at all. “Oh!” she simply sounded, as she had sounded 
for her last word to Mrs. Guy; and, within a minute, without 
more conversation, she had taken her departure. 

A fortnight later she received a communication from him, 
and towards the end of the season one of the entertainments in 
Eaton Square was graced by the presence of Mrs. Guy. 
Charlotte was not at dinner, but she came down afterwards, 
and this guest, on seeing her, abandoned a very beautiful 
young man on purpose to cross and speak to her. The guest 
had on a lovely necklace and had apparently not lost her habit 
of overflowing with the pride of such ornaments. 

“Do you see.^” She was in high joy. 

They were indeed splendid pearls — so far as poor Charlotte 
could feel that she knew, after what had come and gone, 
about such mysteries. Charlotte had a sickly smile. “They’re 
almost as fine as Arthur’s.” 

“Almost.^ Where, my dear, are your eyes? They are 
‘Arthur’s!’” After which, to meet the flood of crimson 
that accompanied her young friend’s start: “I tracked them 
— after your folly, and, by miraculous luck, recognised 
them in the Bond Street window to which he had disposed 
of them.” 

^^Disposed of them?” the girl gasped. “He wrote me that 
I had insulted his mother and that the people had shown him 
he was right — ^had pronounced them utter paste.” 

Mrs. Guy gave a stare. “Ah, I told you he wouldn’t bear 
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it! No. But I had, I assure you,** she wound up, “to drive my 
bargain!** 

Charlotte scarce heard or saw; she was full of her private 
wrong. “He wrote me,’* she panted, “that he had smashed 
them.” 

Mrs. Guy could only wonder and pity. “He’s really 
morbid!” But it was not quite clear which of the pair she 
pitied; though Charlotte felt really morbid too after they had 
separated and she found herself full of thought. She even went 
the length of asking herself what sort of a bargain Mrs. Guy 
had driven and whether the marvel of the recognition in Bond 
Street had been a veracious account of the matter. Hadn*t 
she perhaps in truth dealt with Arthur directly? It came back 
to Charlotte almost luridly that she had had his address. 
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O N some allusion to a lady who, though unknown to 
myself, was known to two or three of the company, it 
was asked by one of these if we had heard the odd circum- 
stance of what she had just “come in for*' — the piece of luck 
suddenly overtaking, in the grey afternoon of her career, so 
obscure and lonely a personage. We were at first, in our 
ignorance, mainly reduced to crude envy; but old Lady 
Emma, who for a while had said nothing, scarcely even 
appearing to listen and letting the chatter, which was indeed 
plainly beside the mark, subside of itself, came back from a 
mental absence to observe that if what had happened to 
Lavinia was wonderful, certainly, what had for years gone 
before it, led up to it, had likewise not been without some 
singular features. From this we perceived that Lady Emma 
had a story — a story moreover out of the ken even of those 
of her listeners acquainted with the quiet person who was the 
subject of it. Almost the oddest thing — as came out after- 
wards — ^was that such a situation should, for the world, have 
remained so in the background of this person’s life. By 
“afterwards” I mean simply before we separated; for what 
came out came on the spot, under encouragement and pressure, 
our common, eager solicitation. Lady Emma, who always 
reminded me of a fine old instrument that has first to be tuned, 
agreed, after a few of our scrapings and fingerings, that, 
having said so much, she couldn’t, without wantonly torment- 
ing us, forbear to say all. She had known Lavinia, whom she 
mentioned throughout only by that name, from far away, 

and she had also known But what she had known I must 

give as nearly as possible as she herself gave it. She talked to 
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us from her comer of the sofa, and the flicker of the firelight 
in her face was like the glow of memory, the play of fancy, 
from within. 


I 

“Then why on earth don’t you take him?” I asked. I think 
that was the way that, one day when she was about twenty — 
before some of you perhaps were bom — the affair, for me, 
must have begun. I put the question because I knew she had 
had a chance, though I didn’t know how great a mistake her 
failure to embrace it was to prove. I took an interest because 
I liked them both — ^you see how I like young people still — 
and because, as they had originally met at my house, I had 
in a manner to answer to each for the other. I’m afraid I’m 
thrown baldly back on the fact that if the girl was the daughter 
of my earliest, almost my only governess, to whom I had 
remained much attached and who, after leaving me, had 
married — for a governess — “well,” Marmaduke (it isn’t his 
real name!) was the son of one of the clever men who had — 
I was charming then, I assure you I was — ^wanted, years 
before, and this one as a widower, to marry me. I hadn’t 
cared, somehow, for widowers, but even after I had taken 
somebody else I was conscious of a pleasant link with the 
boy whose stepmother it had been open to me to become and 
to whom it was perhaps a little a matter of vanity with me to 
show that I should have been for him one of the kindest. This 
was what the woman his father eventually did marry was not, 
and that threw him upon me the more. 

Lavinia was one of nine, and her brotliers and sisters, who 
have never done anything for her, help, actually, in different 
countries and on something, I believe, of that same scale, to 
people the globe. There were mixed in her then, in a puzzling 
way, two qualities that mosdy exclude each other — an ex- 
treme timidity and, as the smallest fault that could qualify a 
harmless creature for a world of wickedness, a self- 
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complacency hard in tiny, unexpected spots, for which I used 
sometimes to take her up, but which, I subsequently saw, 
would have done something for the flatness of her life had 
they not evaporated with everything else. She was at any rate 
one of those persons as to whom you don’t know whether 
they might have been attractive if they had been happy, or 
might have been happy if they had been attractive. If I was a 
trifle vexed at her not jumping at Marmaduke, it was probably 
rather less because I expected wonders of him than because 
I thought she took her own prospect too much for granted. 
She had made a mistake and, before long, admitted it; yet I 
remember that when she expressed to me a conviction that 
he would ask her again, I also thought this highly probable, 
for in the meantime I had spoken to him. “She does care for 
you,” I declared; and I can see at this moment, long ago 
though it be, his handsome empty young face look, on the 
words, as if, in spite of itself for a little, it really thought. I 
didn’t press the matter, for he had, after all, no great things 
to offer; yet my conscience was easier, later on, for having 
not said less. He had three hundred and fifty a year from his 
mother, and one of his uncles had promised him something 
— don’t mean an allowance, but a place, if I recollect, in a 
business. He assured me that he loved as a man loves — a man 
of twenty-two! — but once. He said it, at all events, as a man 
says it but once. 

“Well, then,” I replied, “your course is clear.” 

“To speak to her again, you mean?” 

“Yes— try it.” 

He seemed to try it a moment in imagination; after which, 
a little to my surprise, he asked: “Would it be very awful if 
she should speak to m€?” 

I stared. “Do you mean pursue you — overtake you? Ah, 
if you’re running away ” 

“I’m not running away!” — he was positive as to that. “But 
when a fellow has gone so far— 
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“He can’t go any further? Perhaps,” I replied dryly. “But 
in that case he shouldn’t talk of ‘caring.’ ” 

“Oh, but I do, I do.” 

I shook my head. “Not if you’re too proud I” On which 
I turned away, looking round at him again, however, after he 
had surprised me by a silence that seemed to accept my judg- 
ment. Then I saw he had not accepted it; I perceived it indeed 
to be essentially absurd. He expressed more, on this, than I 
had yet seen him do — had the queerest, frankest, and, for a 
young man of his conditions, saddest smile. 

“I’m not proud. It isn’t in me. If you’re not, you’re not, you 
know. I don’t think I’m proud enough.” 

It came over me that this was, after all, probable; yet some- 
how I didn’t at the moment like him the less for it, though I 
spoke with some sharpness. “Then what’s the matter with 
you?” 

He took a turn or two about the room, as if what he had 
just said had made him a little happier. “Well, how can a man 
say more?” Then, just as I was on the point of assuring him 
that I didn’t know what he had said, he went on: “I swore to 
her that I would never marry. Oughtn’t that to be enough?” 

“To make her come after you?” 

“No — ^I suppose scarcely that; but to make her feel sure of 
me — to make her wait.” 

“Wait for what?” 

“Well, till I come back.” 

“Back from where?” 

“From Switzerland — haven’t I told you? I go there next 
month with my aunt and my cousin.” 

He was quite right about not being proud — this was an 
alternative distinctly humble. 
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And yet see what it brought forth — the beginning of which 
was something that, early in the autumn, I learned from poor 
Lavinia. He had written to her, they were still such friends; 
and thus it was that she knew his aunt and his cousin to have 
come back without him. He had stayed on — stayed much 
longer and travelled much further: he had been to the Italian 
lakes and to Venice; he was now in Paris. At this I vaguely 
wondered, knowing that he was always short of funds and 
that he must, by his uncle’s beneficence, have started on the 
journey on a basis of expenses paid. “Then whom has he 
picked up?” I asked; but feeling sorry, as soon as I had 
spoken, to have made Lavinia blush. It was almost as if he 
had picked up some improper lady, though in this case he 
wouldn’t have told her, and it wouldn’t have saved him 
money. 

“Oh, he makes acquaintance so quickly, knows people in 
two minutes,” the girl said. “And every one always wants 
to be nice to him.” 

This was perfectly true, and I saw what she saw in it. “Ah, 
my dear, he will have an immense circle ready for you!” 

“Well,” she replied, “if they do run after us I’m not likely 
to suppose it will ever be for me. It will be for him^ and they 
may do to me what they like. My pleasure will be — but you’ll 
see.” I already saw — saw at least what she supposed she 
herself saw; her drawing-room crowded with female fashion 
and her attitude angelic. “Do you know what he said to me 
again before he went^” she continued. 

I wondered; he had then spoken to her, “That he will 
never, never marry ” 

“Any one but m^I” She ingenuously took me up. “Then 
you knew?” 

It might be. “I guessed.” 
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“And don’t you believe 

Again I hesitated. “Yes.” Yet all this didn’t tell me why she 
had changed colour. “Is it a secret — ^whom he’s witW” 

“Oh no, they seem so nice. I was only struck with the way 
you know him — ^your seeing immediately that it must be a 
new friendship that has kept him over. It’s the devotion of the 
Dedricks,” Lavinia said. “He’s travelling widi them.” 

Once more I wondered. “Do you mean they’re taking him 
about^” 

“Yes — they’ve invited him.” 

No, indeed, I reflected — ^he wasn’t proud. But what I said 
was: “Who in the world are the Dedricks?” 

“Kind, good people whom, last month, he accidentally met. 
He was walking some Swiss pass — a long, rather stupid one, 
I believe, without his aunt and his cousin, who had gone 
round some other way and were to meet him somewhere. It 
came on to rain in torrents, and while he was huddling under 
a shelter he was overtaken by some people in a carriage, who 
kindly made him get in. They drove him, I gather, for several 
hours; it began an intimacy, and they’ve continued to be 
charming to him.” 

I thought a moment. “Are they ladies?” 

Her own imagination meanwhile had also strayed a little. 
“I think about forty.” 

“Forty ladies?” 

She quickly came back. “Oh no; I mean Mrs. Dedrick is.” 

“About forty? Then Miss Dedrick ” 

“There isn’t any Miss Dedrick.” 

“No daughter?” 

“Not with them, at any rate. No one but the husband.” 

I thought again. “And how old is Ae?” 

Lavinia followed my example. “Well, about forty, too.” 

“About forty-two.^” We laughed, but “That’s all right!” 
I said; and so, for the time, it seemed. 

He continued absent, none the less, and I saw Lavinia 
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repeatedly, and we always talked of him, though this repre- 
sented a greater concern with his affairs than I had really 
supposed m3rself committed to. I had never sought the 
acquaintance of his father’s people, nor seen either his aunt 
or his cousin, so that the account given by these relatives of 
the circumstances of their separation reached me at last only 
through the girl, to whom, also — for she knew them as litde 
— it had circuitously come. They considered, it appeared, the 
poor ladies he had started with, that he had treated them ill 
and thrown them over, sacrificing them selfishly to company 
picked up on the road — a reproach deeply resented by 
Lavinia, though about the company too I could see she was 
not much more at her ease. “How can he help it if he’s so 
taking.^” she asked; and to be properly indignant in one 
quarter she had to pretend to be delighted in the other. 
Marmaduke was “taking”; yet it also came out between us at 
last that the Dedricks must certainly be extraordinary. We 
had scant added evidence, for his letters stopped, and that 
naturally was one of our signs. I had meanwhile leisure to 
reflect — it was a sort of study of the human scene I always 
liked — on what to be taking consisted of. The upshot of my 
meditations, which experience has only confirmed, was that it 
consisted simply of itself. It was a quality implying no others. 
Marmaduke had no others. What indeed was his need of any? 

Ill 

He at last, however, turned up; but then it happened that if, 
on his coming to see me, his immediate picture of his charming 
new friends quickened even more than I had expected my 
sense of the variety of the human species, my curiosity about 
them failed to make me respond when he suggested I should 
go to see them. It’s a difficult thing to explain, and I don’t 
pretend to put it successfully, but doesn’t it often happen that 
one may think well enough of a person without being in- 
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flamed with the desire to meet — on the ground of any such 
sentiment — other persons who think still better? Somehow 
— little harm as there was in Marmaduke — it was but half a 
recommendation of the Dedricks that they were crazy about 
him. I didn’t say this — was careful to say little; which didn’t 
prevent his presently asking if he mighm’t then bring them to 
me. “If not, why not?” he laughed. He laughed about 
everything. 

“Why not? Because it strikes me that your surrender 
doesn’t require any backing. Since you’ve done it you must 
take care of yourself.” 

“Oh, but they’re as safe,” he returned, “as the Bank of 
England. They’re wonderful — for respectability and good- 
ness.” 

“Those are precisely qualities to which my poor intercourse 
can contribute nothing.” He hadn’t, I observed, gone so far 
as to tell me they would be “fun,” and he had^ on the other 
hand, promptly mentioned that they lived in Westboume 
Terrace. They were not forty — they were forty-five; but Mr. 
Dedrick had already, on considerable gains, retired from some 
primitive profession. They were the simplest, kindest, yet 
most original and unusual people, and nothing could exceed, 
frankly, the fancy they had taken to him. Marmaduke spoke 
of it with a placidity of resignation that was almost irritating. 
I suppose I should have despised him if, after benefits accepted, 
he had said they bored him; yet their not boring him vexed 
me even more than it puzzled. “Whom do they know?” 

“No one but me. There are people in London like that.” 

“Who know no one but you?” 

“No — I mean no one at all. There are extraordinary people 
in London, and awfully nice. You haven’t an idea. You people 
don’t know every one. They lead their lives — they go their 
way. One finds — what do you call it.^ — refinement, books, 
cleverness, don’t you know, and music, and pictures, and 
religion, and an excellent table — ^all sorts of pleasant things. 
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You only come across them by chance; but it’s all perpetually 
going on.” 

I assented to this: the world was very wonderful, and one 
must certainly see what one could. In my own quarter too I 
found wonders enough. “But are you,” I asked, “as fond of 
them ” 

“As they are of me}"" He took me up promptly, and his 
eyes were quite unclouded. “I’m quite sure I shall become so.” 

“Then are you taking Lavinia -}"" 

“Not to see them — no.” I saw, myself, the next minute, of 
course, that I had made a mistake. “On what footing can P” 

I bethought myself. “I keep forgetting you’re not 
engaged.” 

“Well,” he said after a moment, “I shall never marry 
another.” 

It somehow, repeated again, gave on my nerves. “Ah, but 
what good will that do her, or me either, if you don’t marry 
her}"" 

He made no answer to this — only turned away to look at 
something in the room; after which, when he next faced me, 
he had a heightened colour. “She ought to have taken me that 
day,” he said gravely and gently; fixing me also as if he wished 
to say more. 

I remember that his very mildness irritated me; some show 
of resentment would have been a promise that the case might 
still be righted. But I dropped it, the silly case, without letting 
him say more, and, coming back to Mr. and Mrs. Dedrick, 
asked him how in the world, without either occupation or 
society, they passed so much of their time. My question 
appeared for a moment to leave him at a loss, but he presently 
found light; which, at the same time, I saw on my side, really 
suited him better than further talk about Lavinia. “Oh, they 
live for Maud-Evelyn.” 

“And who’s Maud-Evelyn?” 

“Why, their daughter.” 
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“Their daughter?*' I had supposed them childless. 

He partly explained. “Unfortunately they’ve lost her.” 

“Lost her?” I required more. 

He hesitated again. “I mean that a great many people would 
take it that way. But they don’t — they won’t.” 

I speculated. “Do you mean other people would have given 
her up?” 

“Yes — perhaps even tried to forget her. But the Dedricks 
can’t.” 

I wondered what she had done: had it been anything very 
bad? However, it was none of my business, and I only said: 
“They communicate with her?” 

“Oh, all the while.” 

“Then why isn’t she with them?” 

Marmaduke thought. “She is — now.” 

“ ‘Now*? Since when?” 

“Well, this last year.” 

“Then why do you say they’ve lost her?” 

“Ah,” he said, smiling sadly, “/ should call it that. I, at 
any rate,” he went on, “don’t see her.” 

Still more I wondered. “They keep her apart?” 

He thought again. “No, it’s not that. As I say, they live 
for her.” 

“But they don’t want you to — is that it?” 

At this he looked at me for the first time, as I thought, a 
little strangely. “How can I?” 

He put it to me as if it were bad of him, somehow, tliat he 
shouldn’t; but I made, to the best of my ability, a quick end of 
that. “You can’t. Why in the world should you.^ Live for my 
girl. Live for Lavinia.” 
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I had unfortunately run the risk of boring him again with 
that idea, and, though he had not repudiated it at the time, I 
felt in my having returned to it the reason why he never 
reappeared for weeks. I saw “my girl,” as I had called her, in 
the interval, but we avoided with much intensity the subject 
of Marmaduke. It was just this that gave me my perspective 
for finding her constantly full of him. It determined me, in all 
the circumstances, not to rectify her mistake about the child- 
lessness of the Dedricks. But whatever I left unsaid, her 
naming the young man was only a question of time, for at 
the end of a month she told me he had been twice to her 
mother's and that she had seen him on each of these occasions. 

“Well then.^^” 

“Well then, he's very happy.” 

“And still taken up ” 

“As much as ever, yes, with those people. He didn't tell me 
so, but I could see it.” 

I could too, and her own view of it. “What, in that case, 
did he, tell you.^” 

“Nothing — but I think there's something he wants to. 
Only not what j^ou think,” she added. 

I wondered then if it were what I had had from him the 
last time. “Well, what prevents him.^” I asked. 

“From bringing it oufi^ I don't know.” 

It was in the tone of this that she struck, to my ear, the first 
note of an acceptance so deep and a patience so straqge that 
they gave me, at the end, even more food for wonderment 
than the rest of the business. “If he can't speak, why does he 
come.^” 

She almost smiled. “Well, I think I sia// know ” 

I lopked at her; I remember that I kissed her. “You're 
admirable; but it's very ugly.” 

“Ah,” she replied, “he only wants to be kind!” 
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‘‘To them} Then he should let others alone. But what I 
call ugly is his being content to be so ‘beholden' " 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Dedrick?" She considered as if there 
might be many sides to it. “But mayn’t he do them some 
good?” 

The idea failed to appeal to me. “What good can Marma- 
duke do? There’s one thing,” I went on, “in case he should 
want you to know them. Will you promise me to refuse?” 

She only looked helpless and blank. “Making their 
acquaintance?” 

“Seeing them, going near them — ever, ever.” 

Again she brooded. “Do you mean j'ow won’t^” 

“Never, never.” 

“Well, then, I don’t think I want to.” 

“Ah, but that’s not a promise.” I kept her up to it. “I want 
your word.” 

She demurred a little. “But why?” 

“So that at least he shan’t make use of you,” I said with 
energy. 

My energy overbore her, though I saw how she would 
really have given herself. “I promise, but it’s only because it’s 
something I know he will never ask.” 

I differed from her at the time, believing the proposal in 
question to have been exacdy the subject she had supposed 
him to be wishing to broach; but on our very next meeting 
I heard from her of quite another matter, upon which, as soon 
as she came in, I saw her to be much excited. 

“You know then about the daughter without having told 
me? He called again yesterday,” she explained as she met my 
stare at her unconnected plunge, “and now I know that he 
has wanted to speak to me. He at last brought it out.” 

I continued to stare. “Brought what?” 

“Why, everything.” She looked surprised at my face. 
“Didn’t he tell you about Maud-Evelyn?*’ 

I perfecdy recollected, but I momentarily wondered. “He 

F.S.H.J. M 
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spoke of there being a daughter, but only to say that there’s 
something the matter with her. What is it?” 

The girl echoed my words. “What ‘is’ it^ — you dear, 
strange thing! The matter with her is simply that she’s dead.” 

“Dead?” I was naturally mystified. “When then did she 
die?” 

“Why, years and years ago — ^fifteen, I believe. As a little 
giri. Didn’t you understand it so?” 

“How should 1 } — ^when he spoke of her as ‘with’ them and 
said that they lived for her!” 

“Well,” my young friend explained, “that’s just what he 
meant — they live for her memory. She is with them in the 
sense that they think of nothing else.” 

I found matter for surprise in this correction, but also, at 
first, matter for relief. At the same time it left, as I turned it 
over, a fresh ambiguity. “If they think of nothing else, how 
can they think so much of Marmaduke?” 

The difficulty struck her, though she gave me even then a 
dim impression of being already, as it were, rather on Marma- 
duke’s side, or, at any rate — ^almost as against herself — in 
sympathy with the Dedricks. But her answer was prompt: 
“Why, that’s just their reason — that they can talk to I to.'o 
much about her.” 

“I see.” Yet still I wondered. “But what’s interest 

“In being drawn into it?” Again Lavinia met her difficulty. 
“Well, that she was so interesting! It appears she was lovely.” 

I doubtless fairly gaped. “A litde girl in a pinafore?” 

“She was out of pinafores; she was, I believe, when she 
died, about fourteen. Unless it was sixteen! She was at all 
events wonderful for beauty.” 

“That’s the rule. But what good does it do him if he has 
never seen her?” 

She thought a moment, but this time she had no answer. 
“Well, you must ask him!” 

I determined without delay to do so; but I had before me 
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meanwhile other contradictions. “Hadn’t I better ask him on 
the same occasion what he means by their ‘communicating’.^’’ 

Oh, this was simple. “They go in for ‘mediums,’ don’t 
you know, and raps, and sittings. They began a year or two 
ago.’’ 

“Ah, the idiots!’’ I remember, at this, narrow-mindedly 
exclaiming. “Do they want to drag him in ?’’ 

“Not in the least; they don’t desire it, and he has nothing 
to do with it.’’ 

“Then where does his fun come in?’’ 

Lavinia turned away; again she seemed at a loss. At last 
she brought out: “Make him show you her little photograph.’’ 

But I remained unenlightened. “Is her little photograph his 
fua?’’ 

Once more she coloured for him. “Well, it represents a 
young loveliness!’’ 

“That he goes about showing?” 

She hesitated. “I think he has only shown it to /ne.” 

“Ah, you’re just the last one!” I permitted myself to 
observe. 

“Why so, if I’m also struck?” 

There was something about her that began to escape me, 
and I must have looked at her hard. “It’s very good of you 
to be struck!” 

“I don’t only mean by the beauty of the face,” she went 
on; “I mean by the whole thing — by that also of the attitude 
of the parents, their extraordinary fidelity and the way that, 
as he says, they have made of her memory a real religion. That 
was what, above all, he came to tell me about.” 

I turned away from her now, and she soon afterwards left 
me; but I couldn’t help its dropping from me before we 
parted that I had never supposed him to be that sort of fool. 
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If I were really the perfect cynic you probably think me I 
should frankly say that the main interest of the rest of this 
matter lay for me in fixing the sort of fool I did suppose him. 
But Fm afraid, after all, that my anecdote amounts mainly to 
a presentation of my own folly. I shouldn’t be so in possession 
of the whole spectacle had I not ended by accepting it, and I 
shouldn’t have accepted it had it not, for my imagination, 
been saved somehow from grotesqueness. Let me say at once, 
however, that grotesqueness, and even indeed something 
worse, did at first appear to me strongly to season it. After 
that talk with Lavinia I immediately addressed to our friend 
a request that he would come to see me; when I took the 
liberty of challenging him outright on everything she had 
told me. There was one point in particular that I desired to 
clear up and that seemed to me much more important even 
than the colour of Maud-Evelyn’s hair or the length of her 
pinafores: the question, I of course mean, of my young man’s 
good faith. Was he altogether silly or was he only altogether 
mercenary.^ I felt my choice restricted for the moment to these 
alternatives. 

After he had said to me “It’s as ridiculous as you please, 
but they’ve simply adopted me” I had it out with him, on the 
spot, on the issue of common honesty, the question of what 
he was conscious, so that his self-respect should be saved, of 
being able to give such benefactors in return for such bounty. 
I’m obliged to say that to a person so inclined at the start to 
quarrel with him his amiability could yet prove persuasive. 
His contention was that the equivalent he represented was 
something for his friends alone to measure. He didn’t for a 
moment pretend to sound deeper than the fancy they had 
taken to him. He had not, from the first, made up to them in 
any way: it was all their own doing, their own insistence. 
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their own eccentricity, no doubt, and even, if I liked, their 
own insanity. Wasn’t it enough that he was ready to declare 
to me, looking me straight in the eye, that he was “really and 
truly” fond of them and that they didn’t bore him a mite.^ 
I had evidently — didn’t I see? — ^an ideal for him that he wasn’t 
at all, if I didn’t mind, the fellow to live up to. It was he 
himself who put it so, and it drew from me the pronounce- 
ment that there was something irresistible in the refinement 
of his impudence. “I don’t go near Mrs. Jex,” he said — Mrs. 
Jex was their favourite medium: “I do find Aer ugly and vulgar 
and tiresome, and I hate that part of the business. Besides,” 
he added in words that I afterwards remembered, “I don’t 
require it; I do beautifully without it. But my friends them- 
selves,” he pursued, “though they’re of a type you’ve never 
come within miles of, are not ugly, are not vulgar, are not in 
any degree whatever any sort of a ‘dose.’ They’re, on the 
contrary, in their own unconventional way, the very best 
company. They’re endlessly amusing. They’re delightfully 
queer and quaint and kind — they’re like people in some old 
story or of some old time. It’s at any rate our own affair — 
mine and theirs — and I beg you to believe that I should make 
short work of a remonstrance on the subject from any one 
but you.” 

I remember saying to him three months later: “You’ve 
never yet told me what they really want of you”; but I’m 
afraid this was a form of criticism that occurred to me pre- 
cisely because I had already begun to guess. By that time 
indeed I had had great initiations, and poor Lavinia had had 
them as well — hers in fact throughout went further than mine 
— and we had shared them together, and I had settled down to 
a tolerably exact sense of what I was to see. It was what 
Lavinia added to it that really made the picture. The portrait 
of the little dead girl had evoked sometliing attractive, though 
one had not lived so long in the world without hearing of 
plenty of little dead girls; and the day came when I felt as if 
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I had actually sat with Marmaduke in each of the rooms 
converted by her parents — ^with the aid not only of the few 
small, dierished relics, but that of the fondest figments and 
fictions, ingenious imaginary mementoes and tokens, the un- 
exposed make-believes of the sorrow that broods and the 
passion that clings — into a temple of grief and worship. The 
child, incontestably beautiful, had evidendy been passionately 
loved, and in the absence from their lives — I suppose origin- 
ally a mere accident — of such other elements, either new 
pleasures or new pains, as abound for most people, their 
feeling had drawn to itself their whole consciousness: it had 
become mildly maniacal. The idea was fixed, and it kept 
others out. The world, for the most part, allows no leisure 
for such a ritual, but the world had consistendy neglected this 
plain, shy couple, who were sensitive to the wrong things 
and whose sincerity and fidelity, as well as their tameness 
and twaddle, were of a rigid, antique pattern. 

I must not represent that either of these objects of interest, 
or my care for their concerns, took up all my leisure; for I had 
many claims to meet and many complications to handle, a 
hundred preoccupations and much deeper anxieties. My 
young woman, on her side, had other contacts and con- 
tingencies — other troubles too, poor girl; and there were 
stretches of time in which I neither saw Marmaduke nor 
heard a word of the Dedricks. Once, only once, abroad, in 
Germany at a railway station, I met him in their company. 
They were colourless, commonplace, elderly Britons, of the 
kind you identify by the livery of their footman or the labels 
of their luggage, and the mere sight of tliem justified me to 
my conscience in having avoided, from the first, the stiff 
problem of conversation with them. Marmaduke saw me on 
the spot and came over to me. There was no doubt whatever 
of his vivid bloom. He had grown fat — or almost, but not 
with grossness — and might perfectly have passed for the 
handsome, happy, full-blown son of doting parents who 
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couldn’t let him out of view and to whom he was a model of 
respect and solicitude. They followed him with placid, pleased 
eyes when he joined me, but asking nothing at all for them- 
selves and quite fitting into his own manner of saying nothing 
about them. It had its charm, I confess, the way he could be 
natural and easy, cind yet intensely conscious too, on such a 
basis. What he was conscious of was that there were things 
I by this time knew; just as, while we stood there and good- 
humouredly sounded each other’s faces — for, having accepted 
everything at last, I was only a little curious — I knew that he 
measured my insight. When he returned again to his doting 
parents I had to admit that, doting as they were, I felt him not 
to have been spoiled. It was incongruous in such a career, but 
he was rather more of a man. There came back to me with a 
shade of regret after I had got on this occasion into my train, 
which was not theirs, a memory of some words that, a couple 
of years before, I had uttered to poor Lavinia. She had said 
to me, speaking in reference to what was then our frequent 
topic and on some fresh evidence that I have forgotten: “He 
feels now, you know, about Maud-Evelyn quite as the old 
people themselves do.” 

“Well,” I had replied, “it’s only a pity he’s paid for it!” 

“Paid?” She had looked very blank. 

“By all the luxuries and conveniences,” I had explained, 
“that he comes in for through living with them. For that’s 
what he practically does.” 

At present I saw how wrong I had been. He was paid, but 
paid differently, and the mastered wonder of that was really 
what had been between us in the waiting-room of the station. 
Step by step, after this, I followed. 
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I can see Lavinia for instance in her ugly new mourning 
immediately after her mother’s death. There had been long 
anxieties connected with this event, and she was already faded, 
already almost old. But Marmaduke, on her bereavement, had 
been to her, and she came straightway to me. 

“Do you know what he thinks now?” she soon began. 
“He thinks he knew her.” 

“Knew the child?” It came to me as if I had half expected it. 

“He speaks of her now as if she hadn’t been a child.” My 
visitor gave me the strangest fixed smile. “It appears that she 
wasn’t so young — it appears she had grown up.” 

I stared. “How can it ‘appear’? They know^ at least! There 
were the facts.” 

“Yes,” said Lavinia, “but they seem to have come to take 
a different view of them. He talked to me a long time, and all 
about her. He told me things.” 

“What kind of things? Not trumpery stuff, I hope, about 
‘communicating’ — about his seeing or hearing her?” 

“Oh no, he doesn’t go in for that; he leaves it to the old 
couple, who, I believe, cling to their mediums, keep up their 
sittings and their rappings and find in it all a comfort, an 
amusement, that he doesn’t grudge them and that he regards 
as harmless. I mean anecdotes — memories of his own. I mean 
things she said to him and that they did together — places they 
went to. His mind is full of them.” 

I turned it over. “Do you think he’s decidedly mad?” 

She shook her head with her bleached patience. “Oh no, 
it’s too beautiful!” 

“Then are you taking it up? I mean the preposterous 
theory ” 

“It is a theory,” she broke in, “but it isn’t necessarily pre- 
posterous. Any theory has to suppose something,” she sagely 
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pursued, “and it depends at any rate on what it’s a theory of. 
It’s wonderful to see this one work.” 

“Wonderful always to see the growth of a legend!” I 
laughed. “This is a rare chance to watch one in formation. 
They’re all three in good faith building it up. Isn’t that what 
you made out from him?” 

Her tired face fairly lighted. “Yes — you understand it; and 
you put it better than I. It’s the gradual effect of brooding 
over the past; the past, that way, grows and grows. They make 
it and make it. They’ve persuaded each other — the parents — 
of so many things that they’ve at last also persuaded him. It 
has been contagious.” 

“It’s you who put it well,” I returned. “It’s the oddest 
thing I ever heard of, but it is, in its way, a reality. Only we 
mustn’t speak of it to others.” 

She quite accepted that precaution. “No — to nobody. He 
doesn’t. He keeps it only for me.” 

“Conferring on you thus,” I again laughed, “such a 
precious privilege!” 

She was silent a moment, looking away from me. “Well, he 
has kept his vow.” 

“You mean of not marrying? Are you very sure?” I asked. 

“Didn’t he perhaps ?” But I faltered at the boldness of 

my joke. 

The next moment I saw I needn’t. “He was in love with 
her,” Lavinia brought out. 

I broke now into a peal which, however provoked, struck 
even my own ear at the moment as rude almost to profanity. 
“He literally tells you outright that he’s making believe?” 

She met me effectively enough. “I don’t think he knows he 
is. He’s just completely in the current.” 

“The current of the old people’s twaddle?” 

Again my companion hesitated; but she knew what she 
thought. “Well, whatever we call it, I like it. It isn’t so 
common, as the world goes, for any one — let alone for two 
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or three — to feel and to care for the dead as much as that. 
It’s self-deception, no doubt, but it comes from something 
that — ^well,” she faltered again, “is beautiful when one does 
hear of it. They make her out older, so as to imagine they had 
her longer; and they make out that certain things really 
happened to her, so that she shall have had more life. They’ve 
invented a whole experience for her, and Marmaduke has 
become a part of it. There’s one thing, above all, they want 
her to have had.” My young friend’s face, as she analysed the 
mystery, fairly grew bright with her vision. It came to me 
with a faint dawn of awe that the attitude of the Dedricks was 
contagious. “And she did have it!” Lavinia declared. 

I positively admired her, and if I could yet perfectly be 
rational without being ridiculous, it was really, more than 
anything else, to draw from her the whole image. “She had the 
bliss of knowing Marmaduke.^ Let us agree to it, then, since 
she’s not here to contradict us. But what I don’t get over is the 
scant material for Aim!** It may easily be conceived how little, 
for the moment, I could get over it. It was the last time my 
impatience was to be too much for me, but I remember how 
it broke out. “A man who might have had yowl” 

For an instant I feared I had upset her — thought I saw in 
her face the tremor of a wild wail. But poor Lavinia was 
magnificent. “It wasn’t that he might have had ‘me’ — that’s 
nothing: it was, at the most, that I might have had Aim. Well, 
isn’t that just what has happened.^ He’s mine from the moment 
no one else has him. I give up the past, but don’t you see what 
it does for the rest of life.^ I’m surer tlian ever that he won’t 
marry.” 

“Of course he won’t — to quarrel, with those people!” 

For a minute she answered nothing; then, “Well, for what- 
ever reason!” she simply said. Now, however, I had gouged 
out of her a couple of still tears, and I pushed away the whole 
obscure comedy. 
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I might push it away, but I couldn't really get rid of it; nor, 
on the whole, doubdess, did I want to, for to have in one's 
life, year after year, a particular question or two that one 
couldn’t comfortably and imposingly make up one’s mind 
about was just the sort of thing to keep one from turning 
stupid. There had been little need of my enjoining reserve 
upon Lavinia: she obeyed, in respect to impenetrable silence 
save with myself, an instinct, an interest of her own. We never 
therefore gave poor Marmaduke, as you call it, “away”; we 
were much too tender, let alone that she was also too proud; 
and, for himself, evidendy, there was not, to the end, in 
London, another person in his confidence. No echo of the 
queer part he played ever came back to us; and I can’t tell 
you how this fact, just by itself, brought home to me little 
by litde a sense of the charm he was under. I met him “out” 
at long intervals — met him usually at dinner. He had grown 
like a person with a position and a history. Rosy and rich- 
looking, fat, moreover, distincdy fat at last, there was almost 
in him something of the bland — yet not too bland — young 
head of an hereditary business. If the Dedricks had been 
bankers he might have constituted the future of the house. 
There was none the less a long middle stretch during which, 
though we were all so much in London, he dropped out of my 
talks with Lavinia. We were conscious, she and I, of his 
absence from them; but we clearly felt in each quarter that 
there are things after all unspeakable, and the fact, in any 
case, had nothing to do with her seeing or not seeing our 
friend. I was sure, as it happened, that she did see him. But 
there were moments that for myself still stand out. 

One of these was a certain Sunday afternoon when it was so 
dismally wet that, taking for granted I should have no visitors, 
I had drawn up to the fire with a book — a successful novel of 
the day — that I promised myself comfortably to finish. Sud- 
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denly, in my absorption, I heard a firm rat-tat-tat; on which 
I remember giving a groan of inhospitality. But my visitor 
proved in due course Marmaduke, and Marmaduke proved — 
in a manner even less, at the point we had reached, to have 
been counted on — still more attaching than my novel. I think 
it was only an accident that he became so; it would have been 
the turn of a hair either way. He hadn’t come to speak — he had 
only come to talk, to show once more that we could continue 
good old friends without his speaking. But somehow there 
were the circumstances: the insidious fireside, the things in 
the room, with their reminders of his younger time; perhaps 
even too the open face of my book, looking at him from 
where I had laid it down for him and giving him a chance to 
feel that he could supersede Wilkie Collins. There was at all 
events a promise of intimacy, of opportunity for him in the 
cold lash of the windows by the storm. We should be alone; 
it was cosy; it was safe. 

The action of these impressions was the more marked that 
what was touched by them, I afterwards saw, was not at all 
a desire for an effect — ^was just simply a spirit of happiness 
that needed to overflow. It had finally become too much for 
him. His past, rolling up year after year, had grown too 
interesting. But he was, all the same, directly stupefying. I 
forget what turn of our preliminary gossip brought it out, 
but it came, in explanation of something or other, as it had 
not yet come: “When a man has had for a few months what 
/had, you know!” The moral appeared to be that nothing in 
the way of human experience of the exquisite could again 
particularly matter. He saw, however, that I failed immedi- 
ately to fit his reflection to a definite case, and he went on 
with the frankest smile: “You look as bewildered as if you 
suspected me of alluding to some sort of thing that isn’t 
usually spoken of; but I assure you I mean nothing more 
reprehensible than our blessed engagement itself.” 

“Your blessed engagement^” I couldn’t help the tone in 
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which I took him up; but the way he disposed of that was 
something of which I feel to this hour the influence. It was 
only a look, but it put an end to my tone for ever. It made me, 
on my side, after an instant, look at the fire — look hard and 
even turn a little red. During this moment I saw my alterna- 
tives and I chose; so that when I met his eyes again I was 
fairly ready. “You still feel/* I asked with sympathy, “how 
much it did for you.^’’ 

I had no sooner spoken than I saw that that would be from 
that moment the right way. It instantly made all the difference. 
The main question would be whether I could keep it up. I 
remember that only a few minutes later, for instance, this 
question gave a flare. His reply had been abundant and im- 
perturbable — had included some glance at the way death 
brings into relief even the faintest things that have preceded 
it; on which I felt myself suddenly as restless as if I had grown 
afraid of him. I got up to ring for tea; he went on talking — 
talking about Maud-Evelyn and what she had been for him; 
and when the servant had come up I prolonged, nervously, 
on purpose, the order I had wished to give. It made time, 
and I could speak to the footman sufficiently without think- 
ing: what I thought of really was the risk of turning right 
round with a little outbreak. The temptation was strong; the 
same influences that had worked for my companion just 
worked, in their way, during that minute or two, for me. 
Should!^ taking him unaware, flash at him a plain “I say, just 
settle it for me once for all. Are you the boldest and basest of 
fortune-hunters, or have you only, more innocently and 
perhaps more pleasantly, suffered your brain slightly to 
soften.^*’ But I missed the chance — which I didn’t in fact 
afterwards regret. My servant went out, and I faced again to 
my visitor, who continued to converse. I met his eyes once 
more, and their effect was repeated. If anything had hap- 
pened to his brain this effect was perhaps the domination of 
the madman’s stare. Well, he was the easiest and gentlest of 
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madmen. By the time the footman came back with tea I was 
in for it; I was in for everything. By “everything” I mean my 
whole subsequent treatment of the case. It was — the case was 
— really beautiful. So, like all the rest, the hour comes back 
to me: the sound of the wind and the rain; the look of the 
empty, ugly, cabless square and of the stormy spring light; 
the way that, uninterrupted and absorbed, we had tea together 
by my fire. So it was that he found me receptive and that I 
found myself able to look merely grave and kind when he 
said, for example: “Her father and mother, you know, really, 
that first day — the day they picked me up on the Spliigen — 
recognised me as the proper one.” 

“The proper one.^” 

“To make their son-in-law. They wanted her so,” he went 
on, “to have had, don’t you know, just everything.” 

“Well, if she did have it” — I tried to be cheerful — “isn’t 
the whole thing then all right^” 

“Oh, it’s all right noWy* he replied — “now that we’ve got 
it all there before us. You see, they couldn’t like me so much” 
— ^he wished me thoroughly to understand — “without want- 
ing me to have been the man.” 

“I see — that was natural.” 

“Well,” said Marmaduke, “it prevented the possibility of 
any one else.” 

“Ah, that would never have done!” I laughed. 

His own pleasure at it was impenetrable, splendid. “You 
see, they couldn’t do much, the old people — and they can do 
still less now — ^with the future; so they had to do what they 
could with the past.” 

“And they seem to have done,” I concurred, “remarkably 
much.” 

“Everything, simply. Everything,” he repeated. Then he 
had an idea, though without insistence or importunity — I 
noticed it just flicker in his face. “If you were to come to 
Westboume Terrace ” 
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“Oh, don’t speak of that!’’ I broke in. “It wouldn’t 
be decent now. I should have come, if at all, ten years 
ago. 

But he saw, with his good humour, further than this. “I 
see what you mean. But there’s much more in the place now 
than then.” 

“I dare say. People get new things. All the same !” I 

was at bottom but resisting my curiosity. 

Marmaduke didn’t press me, but he wanted me to know. 
“There are our rooms — the whole set; and I don’t believe you 
ever saw anything more charming, for her taste was extra- 
ordinary. I’m afraid too that I myself have had much to say 
to them.” Then as he made out that I was again a little at 
sea, “I’m talking,” he went on, “of the suite prepared for her 
marriage.” He “talked” like a crown prince. “They were 
ready, to the last touch — there was nothing more to be done. 
And they’re just as they were — not an object moved, not an 
arrangement altered, not a person but ourselves coming in: 
they’re only exquisitely kept. All our presents are there — ^I 
should have liked you to see them.” 

It had become a torment by this time — I saw that I had 
made a mistake. But I carried it off. “Oh, I couldn’t have 
borne it!” 

“They’re not sad,” he smiled — “they’re too lovely to be 

sad. They’re happy — and the things He seemed, in 

the excitement of our talk, to have them before him. 

“They’re so very wonderful?” 

“Oh, selected with a patience that makes them almost 
priceless. It’s really a museum. There was nothing they 
thought too good for her.” 

I had lost the museum, but I reflected that it could contain 
no object so rare as my visitor. “Well, you’ve helped them — 
you could do thaty 

He quite eagerly assented. “I could^do that, thank God — I 
could do that! I felt it from the first, and it’s what I have 
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done/’ Then as if the connection were direct; “All my things 
are there.” 

I thought a moment. “Your presents?” 

“Those I made her. She loved each one, and I remember 
about each the particular thing she said. Though I do say it,” 
he continued, “none of the others, as a matter of fact, come 
near mine. I look at them every day, and I assure you Fm not 
ashamed.” Evidently, in short, he had spared nothing, and he 
talked on and on. He really quite swaggered. 

vni 

In relation to times and intervals I can only recall that if 
this visit of his to me had been in the early spring it was one 
day in the late autumn — a day, which couldn’t have been in 
the same year, with the difference of hazy, drowsy sunshine 
and brown and yellow leaves — that, taking a short cut across 
Kensington Gardens, I came, among the untrodden ways, 
upon a couple occupying chairs under a tree, who immediately 
rose at the sight of me, I had been behind them at recognition, 
the fact that Marmaduke was in deep mourning having per- 
haps, so far as I had observed it, misled me. In my desire both 
not to look flustered at meeting them and to spare their own 
confusion I bade them again be seated and asked leave, as a 
third chair was at hand, to share a little their rest. Thus it 
befell that after a minute Lavinia and I had sat down, while 
our friend, who had looked at his watch, stood before us 
among the fallen foliage and remarked that he was sorry to 
have to leave us. Lavinia said nothing, but I expressed regret; 
I couldn’t, however, as it struck me, without a false or a 
vulgar note speak as if I had interrupted a tender passage or 
separated a pair of lovers. But I could look him up and down, 
take in his deep mourning. He had not made, for going off, 
any other pretext than that his time was up and that he was 
due at home. “Home,” with him now, had but one meaning: 
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I knew him to be completely quartered in Westboume Terrace. 
*1 hope nothing has happened,” I said — “that you’ve lost no 
one whom I know.” 

Marmaduke looked at my companion, and she looked at 
Marmaduke. “He has lost his wife,” she then observed. 

Oh, this time, I fear, I had a small quaver of brutality; but 
it was at him I directed it. “Your wife? I didn’t know you had 
had a wife!” 

“Well,” he replied, positively gay in his black suit, his 
black gloves, his high hatband, “the more we live in the past, 
the more things we find in it. That’s a literal fact. You would 
see the truth of it if your life had taken such a turn.” 

“/ live in the past,” Lavinia put in gently and as if to help 
us both. 

“But with the result, my dear,” I returned, “of not making, 
I hope, such extraordinary discoveries!” It seemed absurd to 
be afraid to be light. 

“May none of her discoveries be more fatal than mine!” 
Marmaduke wasn’t uproarious, but his treatment of the 
matter had the good taste of simplicity. “They’ve wanted it 
so for her,” he continued to me wonderfully, “that we’ve at 
last seen our way to it — I mean to what Lavinia has men- 
tioned.” He hesitated but three seconds — he brought it 
brightly out. “Maud-Evelyn had a// her young happiness.” 

I stared, but Lavinia was, in her peculiar manner, as 
brilliant. “The marriage did take place,” she quietly, stupend- 
ously explained to me. 

Well, I was determined not to be left. “So you’re a 
widower,” I gravely asked, “and these are the signs?” 

“Yes; I shall wear them always now.” 

“But isn’t it late to have begun?” 

My question had been stupid, I felt the next instant; but it 
didn’t matter — he was quite equal to the occasion. “Oh, I 
had to wait, you know, till all the facts about my marriage had 
given me the right.” And he looked at his watch again. 
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“Excuse me — am due. Goodbye, goodbye.” He shook 
hands with each of us, and as we sat there together watching 
him walk away I was struck with his admirable manner of 
looking the character. I felt indeed as our eyes followed him 
that we were at one on this, and I said nothing till he was out 
of sight. Then by the same impulse we turned to each other. 

“I thought he was never to marry!” I exclaimed to my 
friend. 

Her fine wasted face met me gravely. “He isn’t — ever. He’ll 
be still more faithful.” 

“Faithful this time to whom?” 

“Why, to Maud-Evelyn.” I said nothing — I only checked 
an ejaculation; but I put out a hand and took one of hers, and 
for a minute we kept silence. “Of course it’s only an idea,” 
she began again at last, “but it seems to me a beautiful one.” 
Then she continued resignedly and remarkably: “And now 
they can die.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Dedrick?” I pricked up my ears. “Are they 
dying?” 

“Not quite, but the old lady, it appears, is failing, steadily 
weakening; less, as I understand it, from any definite ailment 
than because she just feels her work done and her litde sum 
of passion, as Marmaduke calls it, spent. Fancy, with her 
convictions, all her reasons for wanting to die! And if she 
goes, he says, Mr. Dedrick won’t long linger. It will be quite 
‘John Anderson my jo.’ ” 

“Keeping her company down the hill, to lie beside her at 
the foofi^” 

“Yes, having settled all things.” 

I turned these things over as we walked away, and how 
they had setded them — for Maud-Evelyn’s dignity and 
Marmaduke’s high advantage; and before we parted that 
afternoon — ^we had taken a cab in the Bayswater Road and 
she had come home with me — I remember saying to her: 
“Well then, when they die won’t he be free?” 
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She seemed scarce to understand. “Free.^” 

“To do what he likes.” 

She wondered. “But he does what he likes now.” 

“Well then, Vfhaxyou like!” 

“Oh, you know what I like !” 

Ah, I closed her mouth! “You like to tell horrid fibs — yes, 
I know it!” 

What she had then put before me, however, came in time 
to pass: I heard in the course of the next year of Mrs. 
Dedrick’s extinction, and some months later, without, during 
the interval, having seen a sign of Marmaduke, wholly taken 
up with his bereaved patron, learned that her husband had 
touchingly followed her. I was out of England at the time; 
we had had to put into practice great economies and let our 
little place; so that, spending three winters successively in 
Italy, I devoted the periods between, at home, altogether to 
visits among people, mainly relatives, to whom these friends 
of mine were not known. Lavinia of course wrote to me — 
wrote, among many things, that Marmaduke was ill and had 
not seemed at all himself since the loss of his “family,** and 
this in spite of the circumstance, which she had already 
prompdy communicated, that they had left him, by will, 
“almost everything.” I knew before I came back to remain 
that she now saw him often and, to the extent of the change 
that had overtaken his strength and his spirits, greatly 
ministered to him. As soon as we at last met I asked for news 
of him; to which she replied: “He’s gradually going.” Then 
on my surprise: “He has had his life.” 

“You mean that, as he said of Mrs. Dedrick, his sum of 
passion is spent^** 

At this she turned away. “You’ve never understood.” 

I had^ I conceived; and when I went subsequendy to see 
him I was moreover sure. But I only said to Lavinia on this 
first occasion that I would immediately go; which was pre- 
cisely what brought out the climax, as I feel it to be, of my 
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story. “He’s not now, you know,” — she turned round to 
admonish me — ^“in Westboume Terrace. He has taken a little 
old house in Kensington.” 

“Then he hasn’t kept the things.^” 

“He has kept everything.” She looked at me still more as 
if I had never understood. 

“You mean he has moved them.^” 

She was patient with me. “He has moved nothing. Every- 
thing is as it was, and kept with the same perfection.” 

I wondered. “But if he doesn’t live there.^” 

“It’s just what he does.” 

“Then how can he be in Kensington.^” 

She hesitated, but she had still more than her old grasp of 
it. “He’s in Kensington — without living.” 

“You mean that at the other place 

“Yes, he spends most of his time. He’s driven over there 
every day — he remains there for hours. He keeps it for that.” 

“I see — it’s still the museum.” 

“It’s still the temple!” Lavinia replied with positive 
austerity. 

“Then why did he move.^” 

“Because, you see, there” — she faltered again — “I could 
come to him. And he wants me,” she said with admirable 
simplicity. 

Little by little I took it in. “After die deadi of die parents, 
even, you never went.^” 

“Never.” 

“So you haven’t seen anything.^” 

“Anything of hers.^ Nothing.” 

I understood, oh perfectly; but I won’t deny that I was 
disappointed: I had hoped for an account of his wonders and 
I immediately felt that it wouldn’t be for me to take a step 
that she had declined. When, a short time later, I saw. them 
together in Kensington Square — there were certain hours of 
the day that she regularly spent with him — ^I observed that 
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everything about him was new, handsome and simple. They 
were, in their strange, final union — if union it could be called 
— very natural and very touching; but he was visibly stricken 
— ^he had his ailment in his eyes. She moved about him like 
a sister of charity — at all events like a sister. He was neither 
robust nor rosy now, nor was his attention visibly very 
present, and I privately and fancifully asked myself where it 
wandered and waited. But poor Marmaduke was a gentleman 
to the end — he wasted away with an excellent manner. He 
died twelve days ago; the will was opened; and last week, 
having meanwhile heard from her of its contents, I saw 
Lavinia. He leaves her everything that he himself had 
inherited. But she spoke of it all in a way that caused me to say 
in surprise: “You haven’t yet been to the house?” 

“Not yet. I’ve only seen the solicitors, who tell me there 
will be no complications.” 

There was something in her tone that made me ask more. 
“Then you’re not curious to see what’s there?” 

She looked at me with a troubled — almost a pleading — 
sense, which I understood; and presently she said: “Will you 
go with me?” 

“Some day, with pleasure — but not the first time. You 
must go alone then. The ‘relics’ that you’ll find there,” I 
added — for I had read her look — “you must think of now 
not as hers ” 

“But as his?” 

“Isn’t that what his death — ^with his so close relation to 
them — has made them for you?” 

Her face lighted — saw it was a view she could thank me 
for putting into words, “I see — see. They are his. I’ll go.” 

She went, and three days ago she came to me. They’re 
really marvels, it appears, treasures extraordinary, and she 
has them all. Next week I go with her — I shall seejthem at last. 
Tell^ow about them, you say? My dear man, everything. 
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W HEN Lord Northmore died public reference to the event 
took for the most part rather a ponderous and em- 
barrassed form. A great political figure had passed away. 
A great light of our time had been quenched in mid-career. A 
great usefulness had somewhat anticipated its term, though a 
great part, none the less, had been signally played. The note of 
greatness, all along the line, kept sounding, in short, by a force 
of its own, and the image of the departed evidendy lent itself 
with ease to figures and flourishes, the poetry of the daily 
press. The newspapers and their purchasers equally did their 
duty by it — arranged it neatly and impressively, though 
perhaps with a hand a litde violently expeditious, upon the 
funeral car, saw the conveyance properly down the avenue, and 
then, finding the subject suddenly quite exhausted, proceeded to 
the next item on their list. His lordship had been a person, in 
fact, in connection with whom there was almost nothing but 
the fine monotony of his success to mention. This success had 
been his profession, his means as well as his end, so that his 
career admitted of no other description and demanded, indeed 
suffered, no further analysis. He had made politics, he had 
made literature, he had made land, he had made a bad manner 
and a great many mistakes, he had made a gaunt, foolish wife, 
two extravagant sons and four awkward daughters — he had 
made everything, as he could have made almost anything, 
thoroughly pay. There had been something deep down in 
him that did it, and his old friend Warren Hope, the person 
knowing him earliest and probably, on the whole, best, had 
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never, even to the last, for curiosity, quite made out what it 
was. The secret was one that this distinctly distanced com- 
petitor had in fact mastered as little for intellectual relief as 
for emulous use; and there was quite a kind of tribute to it in 
the way that, the night before the obsequies and addressing 
himself to his wife, he said after some silent thought: “Hang 
it, you know, I must see the old boy through. I must go to 
the grave.** 

Mrs. Hope looked at her husband at first in anxious silence. 
“Tve no patience with you. You*re much more ill than he 
ever was.** 

“Ah, but if that qualifies me but for the funerals of 
others !** 

“It qualifies you to break my heart by your exaggerated 
chivalry, your renewed refusal to consider your interests. 
You sacrificed them to him, for thirty years, again and again, 
and from this supreme sacrifice — possibly that of your life 
— ^you might, in your condition, I think, be absolved.** She 
indeed lost patience. “To the grave — in this weather — after 
his treatment of you!** 

“My dear girl,** Hope replied, “his treatment of me is a 
figment of your ingenious mind — ^your too-passionate, your 
beautiful loyalty. Loyalty, I mean, to me*' 

“I certainly leave it to you,** she declared, “to have any to 
himV* 

“Well, he was, after all, one*s oldest, one*s earliest friend. 
Tm not in such bad case — I do go out; and I want to do the 
decent thing. The fact remains that we never broke — ^we 
always kept together.** 

“Yes indeed,** she laughed in her bitterness, “he always 
took care of that! He never recognised you, but he never let 
you go. You kept him up, and he kept you down. He used 
you, to the last drop he could squeeze, and left you the only 
one to wonder, in your incredible idealism and your incorri- 
gible modesty, how on earth such an idiot made his way. He 
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made his way on your back. You put it candidly to others 
— ‘What in the world was his gift?’ And others are such 
gaping idiots that they too haven’t the least idea. You were his 
gift!” 

“And you’re mine, my dear!” her husband, pressing her 
to him, more resignedly laughed. He went down the next 
day by “special” to the interment, which took place on the 
great man’s own property, in the great man’s own church. 
But he went alone — that is in a numerous and distinguished 
party, the flower of the unanimous, gregarious demonstra- 
tion; his wife had no wish to accompany him, though she 
was anxious while he was absent. She passed the time uneasily, 
watching the weather and fearing the cold; she roamed from 
room to room, pausing vaguely at dull windows, and before 
he came back she had thought of many things. It was as if, 
while he saw the great man buried, she also, by herself, in 
the contracted home of their later years, stood before an open 
grave. She lowered into it, with her weak hands, the heavy 
past and all their common dead dreams and accumulated ashes. 
The pomp surrounding Lord Northmore’s extinction made 
her feel more than ever that it was not Warren who had made 
anything pay. He had been always what he was still, the 
cleverest man and the hardest worker she knew; but what 
was there, at fifty-seven, as the vulgar said, to “show” for it 
all but his wasted genius, his ruined healtli and his paltry 
pension? It was the term of comparison conveniently given 
her by his happy rival’s now foreshortened splendour that 
fixed these things in her eye. It was as happy rivals to their 
own flat union that she always had thought of the Northmore 
pair; the two men, at least, having started together, after n 
University, shoulder to shoulder and with — superficially 
speaking — ^much the same outfit of preparation, ambition and 
opportunity. They had begun at the same point and wanting 
the same things — only wanting them in such diflFerent ways. 
Well, the dead man had wanted them in the way that got 
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them; had got too, in his peerage, for instance, those Warren 
had never wanted: there was nothing else to be said. There 
was nothing else, and yet, in her sombre, her strangely 
apprehensive solitude at this hour, she said much more than 
I can tell. It all came to this — that there had been, somewhere 
and somehow, a wrong. Warren was the one who should have 
succeeded. But she was the one person who knew it now, the 
single other person having descended, with his knowledge, 
to the tomb. 

She sat there, she roamed there, in the waiting greyness of 
her small London house, with a deepened sense of the several 
odd knowledges that had flourished in their company of three. 
Warren had always known everything and, with his easy 
power — in nothing so high as for indifference — had never 
cared. John Northmore had known, for he had, years and 
years before, told her so; and thus had had a reason the more 
— in addition to not believing her stupid — for guessing at 
her view. She lived back; she lived it over; she had it all there 
in her hand. John Northmore had known her first, and how 
he had wanted to marry her the fat little bundle of his love- 
letters still survived to tell. He had introduced Warren Hope 
to her — quite by accident and because, at the time they had 
chambers together, he couldn’t help it: that was the one thing 
he had done for them. Thinking of it now, she perhaps saw 
how much he might conscientiously have considered that it 
disburdened him of more. Six months later she had accepted 
Warren, and for just the reason the absence of which had 
determined her treatment of his friend. She had believed in 
his future. She held that John Northmore had never after- 
wards remitted the effort to ascertain the degree in which she 
felt herself “sold.” But, thank God, she had never shown him. 

Her husband came home with a chill, and she put him 
straight to bed. For a week, as she hovered near him, they 
only looked deep things at each other; the point was too 
quickly passed at which she could bearably have said ‘T told 
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you so!” That his late patron should never have had difficulty 
in making iim pay was certainly no marvel. But it was indeed 
a litde too much, after all, that he should have made him pay 
with his life. This was what it had come to — she was sure, 
now, from the first. Congestion of the lungs, that night, 
declared itself, and on the morrow, sickeningly, she was face 
to face with pneumonia. It was more than — ^with all that had 
gone before — they could meet. Warren Hope ten days later 
succumbed. Tenderly, divinely as he loved her, she felt his 
surrender, through all the anguish, as an unspeakable part of 
the sublimity of indifference into which his hapless history 
had finally flowered. ”His easy power, his easy power!” — 
her passion had never yet found such relief in that simple, 
secret phrase for him. He was so proud, so fine and so 
flexible, tliat to fail a litde had been as bad for him as to fail 
much; therefore he had opened the flood-gates wide — had 
thrown, as the saying was, the helve after the hatchet. He had 
amused himself with seeing what the devouring world would 
take. Well, it had taken all. 


n 

But it was after he had gone that his name showed as 
written in water. What had he left.^ He had only left Aer and 
her grey desolation, her lonely piety and her sore, unresdng 
rebellion. Sometimes, when a man died, it did something for 
him that life had not done; people, after a little, on one side 
or the other, discovered and named him, annexing him to 
their flag. But the sense of having lost Warren Hope appeared 
not in the least to have quickened the world’s wit; the sharper 
pang for his widow indeed sprang just from the common- 
place way in which he was spoken of as known. She received 
letters enough, when it came to that, for of course, personally, 
he had been liked; the newspapers were fairly copious and 
perfectly stupid; the three or four societies, “learned” and 
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other, to which he had belonged, passed resolutions of regret 
and condolence, and the three or four colleagues about whom 
he himself used to be most amusing stammered eulogies; but 
almost anything, really, would have been better for her than 
the general understanding that the occasion had been met. 
Two or three solemn noodles in ‘‘administrative circles** wrote 
her that she must have been gratified at the unanimity of 
regret, the implication being clearly that she was ridiculous 
if she were not. Meanwhile what she felt was that she could 
have borne well enough his not being noticed at all; what she 
couldn’t bear was this treatment of him as a minor celebrity. 
He was, in economics, in the higher politics, in philosophic 
history, a splendid unestimated genius, or he was nothing. 
He wasn’t, at any rate — heaven forbid! — a “notable figure.” 
The waters, none the less, closed over him as over Lord 
Northmore; which was precisely, as time went on, the fact 
she found it hardest to accept. That personage, the week 
after his death, without an hour of reprieve, the place swept 
as clean of him as a hall, lent for a charity, of the tables and 
booths of a three-days* bazaar — that personage had gone 
straight to the bottom, dropped like a crumpled circular into 
the waste-basket. Where then was the difference.^ — if the end 
was the end for each alike.^ For Warren it should have been 
properly the beginning. 

During the first six months she wondered what she could 
herself do, and had much of the time the sense of walking by 
some swift stream on which an object dear to her was floating 
out to sea. All her instinct was to keep up with it, not to lose 
sight of it, to hurry along the bank and reach in advance 
some point from which she could stretch forth and catcli and 
save it. Alas, it only floated and floated; she held it in sight, 
for the stream was long, but no convenient projection offered 
itself to the rescue. She ran, she watched, she lived with her 
great fear^ and all the while, as the distance to the sea diminished, 
the current visibly increased. At the last, to do anything, she 
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must hurry. She went into his papers, she ransacked his 
drawers; something of that sort, at least, she might do. But 
there were difficulties, the case was special; she lost herself in 
the labyrinth, and her competence was questioned; two or 
three friends to whose judgment she appealed struck her as 
tepid, even as cold, and publishers, when sounded — ^most of 
all in fact the house through which his three or four important 
volumes had been given to the world — showed an absence of 
eagerness for a collection of literary remains. It was only now 
that she fully understood how remarkably little the three or 
four important volumes had “done.** He had successfully 
kept that from her, as he had kept other things she might have 
ached at: to handle his notes and memoranda was to come at 
every turn, in the wilderness, the wide desert, upon the footsteps 
of his scrupulous soul. But she had at last to accept the truth 
that it was only for herself, her own relief, she must follow 
him. His work, unencouraged and interrupted, failed of a 
final form: there would have been nothing to offer but frag- 
ments of fragments. She felt, all the same, in recognising this, 
that she abandoned him; he died for her at that hour over 
again. 

The hour moreover happened to coincide with another 
hour, so that the two mingled their bitterness. She received 
a note from Lady Northmore, announcing a desire to gather 
in and publish his late lordship*s letters, so numerous and so 
interesting, and inviting Mrs. Hope, as a more than probable 
depositary, to be so good as to contribute to the project those 
addressed to her husband. This gave her a start of more kinds 
than one. The long comedy of his late lordship's greatness 
was not then over.^ The monument Was to be built to him that 
she had but now schooled herself to regard as impossible for 
his defeated friend.^ Everything was to break out afresh, the 
comparisons, the contrasts, the conclusions so invidiously in 
his favour.^ — the business all cleverly managed to place him in 
the light and keep every one else in the shade? Letters? — ^had 
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John Northmore indited three lines that could, at that time 
of day, be of the smallest consequence? Whose idea was such 
a publication, and what infatuated editorial patronage could 
the family have secured? She of course didn’t know, but she 
should be surprised if there were material. Then it came to 
her, on reflection, that editors and publishers must of course 
have flocked — ^his star would still rule. Why shouldn’t he 
make his letters pay in death as he had made them pay in life? 
Such as they were they had paid. They would be a tremendous 
success. She thought again of her husband’s rich, confused 
relics — thought of the loose blocks of marble that could only 
lie now where they had fallen; after which, with one of her 
deep and frequent sighs, she took up anew Lady Northmore’s 
communication. 

His letters to Warren, kept or not kept, had never so much 
as occurred to her. Those to herself were buried and safe — 
she knew where her hand would find them; but those to 
herself her correspondent had carefully not asked for and was 
probably unaware of the existence of. They belonged more- 
over to that phase of the great man’s career that was distinctly 
— as it could only be called — previous; previous to the great- 
ness, to the proper subject of the volume, and, in especial, to 
Lady Northmore. The faded fat packet lurked still where it 
had lurked for years; but she could no more to-day have said 
why she had kept it than why — though he knew of the early 
episode — she had never mentioned her preservation of it to 
Warren. This last circumstance certainly absolved her from 
mentioning it to Lady Northmore, who, no doubt, knew of 
the episode too. The odd part of the matter was, at any rate, 
that her retention of these documents had not been an 
accident. She had obeyed a dim instinct or a vague calculation. 
A calculation of what^ She couldn’t have told; it had operated, 
at the back of her head, simply as a sense that, not destroyed, 
the complete little collection made for safety. But for whose, 
just heaven? Perhaps she should still see; though nothing, she 
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trusted, would occur requiring her to touch the things or to 
read them over. She wouldn’t have touched them or read them 
over for the world. 

She had not as yet, at all events, overhauled those 
receptacles in which the letters Warren kept would have 
accumulated; and she had her doubts of their containing any 
of Lord Northmore’s. Why should he have kept any? Even 
she herself had had more reasons. Was his lordship’s later 
epistolary manner supposed to be good, or of the kind that, 
on any grounds, prohibited the waste-basket or the fire? 
Warren had lived in a deluge of documents, but these perhaps 
he might have regarded as contributions to contemporary 
history. None the less, surely, he wouldn’t have stored up 
many. She began to look, in cupboards, boxes, drawers yet 
unvisited, and she had her surprises both as to what he had 
kept and as to what he hadn’t. Every word of her own was 
there — every note that, in occasional absence, he had ever 
had from her. Well, that matched happily enough her know- 
ing just where to put her finger on every note that, on such 
occasions, she herself had received. Their correspondence at 
least was complete. But so, in fine, on one side, it gradually 
appeared, was Lord Northmore’s. The superabundance of 
these missives had not been sacrificed by her husband, 
evidently, to any passing convenience; she judged more and 
more that he had preserved every scrap; and she was unable 
to conceal from herself that she was — she scarce knew why — 
a trifle disappointed. She had not quite unhopefully, even 
though vaguely, seen herself writing to Lady Northmore 
that, to her great regret and after an exhausting search, she 
could find nothing at all. 

She found, alas, in fact, everything. She was conscientious 
and she hunted to the end, by whidi time one of the tables 
quite groaned with the fruits of her quest. The letters appeared 
moreover to have been cared for and roughly classified — she 
should be able to consign them to the family in excellent 
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order. She made sure, at the last, that she had overlooked 
nothing, and then, fatigued and distincdy irritated, she pre- 
pared to answer in a sense so different from the answer slie had, 
as might have been said, planned. Face to face with her note, 
however, she found she couldn’t write it; and, not to be 
alone longer with the pile on the table, she presently went 
out of the room. Late in the evening — ^just before going to 
bed — she came back, almost as if she hoped there might have 
been since the afternoon some pleasant intervention in the 
interest of her distaste. Mightn’t it have magically happened 
that her discovery was a mistake.^ — that the letters were either 
not there or were, after all, somebody’s else.^ Ah, they were 
there, and as she raised her lighted candle in the dusk the pile 
on the table squared itself with insolence. On this, poor lady, 
she had for an hour her temptation. 

It was obscure, it was absurd; all that could be said of it 
was that it was, for the moment, extreme. She saw herself, 
as she circled round the table, writing with perfect impunity: 
“Dear Lady Northmore, I have hunted high and low and 
have found nothing whatever. My husband evidently, before 
his death, destroyed everything. I’m so sorry — I should have 
liked so much to help you. Yours most truly.” She should 
have only, on the morrow, privately and resolutely to 
annihilate the heap, and those words would remain an account 
of the matter that nobody was in a position to challenge. 
What good it would do her.^ — ^was that the question.'^ It would 
do her the good that it would make poor Warren seem to 
have been just a little less used and duped. This, in her mood, 
would ease her off. Well, the temptation was real; but so, 
she after a while felt, were other things. She sat down at 
midnight to her note. “Dear Lady Northmore, I am happy to 
say I have found a great deal — ^my husband appears to have 
been so careful to keep everything. I have a mass at your 
disposition if you can conveniendy send. So glad to be able 
to help your work. Yours most truly.” She stepped out as 
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she was and dropped the letter into the nearest pillar-box. 
By noon the next day the table had, to her relief, been cleared. 
Her ladyship sent a responsible servant — ^lier buder, in a 
four-wheeler, with a large japanned box. 

Ill 

After this, for a twelvemonth, there were frequent 
announcements and allusions. They came to her from every 
side, and there were hours at which the air, to her imagination, 
contained almost nothing else. There had been, at an early 
stage, immediately after Lady Northmore’s communication 
to her, an official appeal, a circular urbi et orhi^ reproduced, 
applauded, commented in every newspaper, desiring all 
possessors of letters to remit them without delay to the family. 
The family, to do it justice, rewarded the sacrifice freely — 
so far as it was a reward to keep the world informed of the 
rapid progress of the work. Material had shown itself more 
copious than was to have been conceived. Interesting as the 
imminent volumes had naturally been expected to prove, 
those who had been favoured with a glimpse of their contents 
already felt warranted in promising the public an unpre- 
cedented treat. They would throw upon certain sides of the 
writer’s mind and career lights hitherto unsuspected. Lady 
Northmore, deeply indebted for favours received, begged to 
renew her solicitation; gratifying as the response had been, 
it was believed that, particularly in connection with several 
dates, which were given, a residuum of buried treasure might 
still be looked for. 

Mrs. Hope saw, she felt, as time went on, fewer and fewer 
people; yet her circle was even now not too narrow for her 
to hear it blown about that Thompson and Johnson had 
“been asked.” Conversation in the London world struck her 
for a time as almost confined to such questions and such 
answers. *‘Have you been asked?” “Oh yes — rather. Months 
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ago. And you?"' The whole place was under contribution, and 
the striking thing was that being asked had been clearly 
accompanied, in every case, with the ability to respond. The 
spring had but to be touched — millions of letters flew out. 
Ten volumes, at such a rate, Mrs. Hope mused, would not 
exhaust the supply. She mused a great deal — did nothing but 
muse; and, strange as this may at first appear, it was inevitable 
that one of the final results of her musing should be a principle 
of doubt. It could only seem possible, in view of such 
unanimity, that she should, after all, have been mistaken. It 
was then, to the general sense, the great departed's, a reputa- 
tion sound and safe. It wasn't he who had been at fault — ^it 
was her silly self, still burdened with the fallibility of Being. 
He had been a giant then, and the letters would triumphantly 
show it. She had looked only at the envelopes of those she 
had surrendered, but she was prepared for anything. There 
was the fact, not to be blinked, of Warren's own marked 
testimony. The attitude of others was but his attitude; and 
she sighed as she perceived him in this case, for the only time 
in his life, on the side of the chattering crowd. 

She was perfectly aware that her obsession had run away 
with her, but as Lady Northmore's publication really loomed 
into view — it was now definitely announced for March, and 
they were in January — her pulses quickened so that she found 
herself, in the long nights, mostly lying awake. It was in one 
of these vigils that, suddenly, in the cold darkness, she felt 
the brush of almost the only thought that, for many a month, 
had not made her wince; the effect of which was that she 
bounded out of bed with a new felicity. Her impatience 
flashed, on the spot, up to its maximum — she could scarce 
wait for day to give herself to action. Her idea was neither 
more nor less than immediately to collect and put forth the 
letters of her hero. She would publish her husband's own — 
glory be to Godl — and she even wasted none of her time in 
wondering why she had waited. She haJ waited — all too 
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long; yet it was perhaps no more than natural that, for eyes 
sealed with tears and a heart heavy with injustice, there should 
not have been an instant vision of where her remedy lay. 
She thought of it already as her remedy — though she would 
probably have found an awkwardness in giving a name, 
publicity, to her wrong. It was a wrong to feel, but not, 
doubdess, to talk about. And lo, straightway, the balm had 
begun to drop: the balance would so soon be even. She spent 
all that day in reading over her own old letters, too intimate 
and too sacred — oh, unluckily! — to figure in her project, 
but pouring wind, nevertheless, into its sails and adding 
magnificence to her presumption. She had of course, with 
separation, all their years, never frequent and never pro- 
longed, known her husband as a correspondent much less 
than others; still, these relics constituted a property — she was 
surprised at their number — and testified hugely to his 
inimitable gift. 

He was a letter-writer if you liked — natural, witty, various, 
vivid, playing, with the idlest, lightest hand, up and down the 
whole scale. His easy power — his easy power: everything 
that brought him back brought back that. The most numerous 
were of course the earlier, and the series of those during their 
engagement, witnesses of their long probation, which were 
rich and unbroken; so full indeed and so wonderful that she 
fairly groaned at having to defer to the common measure of 
married modesty. There was discretion, there was usage, 
there was taste; but she would fain have flown in their face. 
If there were pages too intimate to publish, there were too 

many others too rare to suppress. Perhaps after her death ! 

It not only pulled her up, the happy thought of that liberation 
alike for herself and for her treasure, making her promise 
herself straightway to arrange: it quickened extremely her 
impatience for the term of her mortality, which would leave 
a free field to the justice she invoked. Her great resource, 
however, clearly, would be the friends, the colleagues, the 
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private admirers to whom he had written for years, to whom 
she had known him to write, and many of whose own letters, 
by no means remarkable, she had come upon in her recent 
sortings and siftings. She drew up a list of these persons and 
immediately wrote to them or, in cases in which they had 
passed away, to their widows, children, representatives; re- 
minding herself in the process not disagreeably, in fact quite 
inspiringly, of Lady Northmore. It had struck her that Lady 
Northmore took, somehow, a good deal for granted; but this 
idea failed, oddly enough, to occur to her in regard to Mrs. 
Hope. It was indeed with her ladyship she began, addressing 
her exactly in the terms of this personage’s own appeal, every 
word of which she remembered. 

Then she waited, but she had not, in connection with that 
quarter, to wait long. ‘‘Dear Mrs. Hope, I have hunted high 
and low and have found nothing whatever. My husband 
evidently, before his death, destroyed everything. I’m so 
sorry — I should have liked so much to help you. Yours most 
truly.” This was all Lady Northmore wrote, without the 
grace of an allusion to the assistance she herself had received; 
though even in the first flush of amazement and resentment 
our friend recognised the odd identity of form between her 
note and another that had never been written. She was 
answered as she had, in the like case, in her one evil hour, 
dreamed of answering. But the answer was not over with this 
— it had still to flow in, day after day, from every other source 
reached by her question. And day after day, while amazement 
and resentment deepened, it consisted simply of three lines 
of regret. Everybody had looked, and everybody had looked 
in vain. Everybody would have been so glad, but everybody 
was reduced to being, like Lady Northmore, so sorry. 
Nobody could find anything, and nothing, it was there- 
fore to be gathered, had been kept. Some of these informants 
were more prompt than others, but all replied in time, and 
the business went on for a month, at the end of which the 
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poor woman, stricken, chilled to the heart, accepted perforce 
her situation and turned her face to the wall. In this position, 
as it were, she remained for days, taking heed of nothing and 
only feeling and nursing her wound. It was a wound the 
more cruel for having found her so unguarded. From the 
moment her remedy had been whispered to her, she had not 
had an hour of doubt, and the beautiful side of it had seemed 
that it was, above all, so easy. The strangeness of the issue was 
even greater than the pain. Truly it was a world pour rire^ the 
world in which John Northmore’s letters were classed and 
labelled for posterity and Warren Hope’s kindled fires. All 
sense, all measure of anything, could only leave one — leave 
one indifferent and dumb. There was nothing to be done — 
the show was upside-down. John Northmore was immortal 
and Warren Hope was damned. And for herself, she was 
finished. She was beaten. She leaned thus, motionless, muffled, 
for a time of which, as I say, she took no account; then at 
last she was reached by a great sound that made her turn her 
veiled head. It was the report of the appearance of Lady 
Northmore’s volumes. 


IV 

This was a great noise indeed, and all the papers, that day, 
were particularly loud with it. It met the reader on the 
threshold, and the work was everywhere the subject of a 
“leader” as well as of a review. The reviews moreover, she 
saw at a glance, overflowed with quotation; it was enough to 
look at two or three sheets to judge of the enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Hope looked at the two or three that, for confirmation of the 
single one she habitually received, she caused, while at break- 
fast, to be purchased; but her attention failed to penetrate 
further; she couldn’t, she found, face the contrast between the 
pride of the Northmores on such a morning and her own 
humiliation. The papers brought it too sharply home; she 
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pushed them away and, to get rid of them, not to feel their 
presence, left the house early. She found pretexts for remain- 
ing out; it was as if there had been a cup prescribed for her to 
drain, yet she could put off the hour of the ordeal. She filled 
the time as she might; bought things, in shops, for which 
she had no use, and called on friends for whom she had no 
taste. Most of her friends, at present, were reduced to that 
category, and she had to choose, for visits, the houses guilt- 
less, as she might have said, of her husband’s blood. She 
couldn’t speak to the people who had answered in such 
dreadful terms her late circular; on the other hand the people 
out of its range were such as would also be stolidly un- 
conscious of Lady Northmore’s publication and from whom 
the sop of sympathy could be but circuitously extracted. As 
she had lunched at a pastrycook’s, so she stopped out to tea, 
and the March dusk had fallen when she got home. The first 
thing she then saw in her lighted hall was a large neat package 
on the table; whereupon she knew before approaching it that 
Lady Northmore had sent her the book. It had arrived, she 
learned, just after her going out; so that, had she not done this, 
she might have spent the day with it. She now quite under- 
stood her prompt instinct of flight. Well, flight had helped 
her, and the touch of the great indifferent general life. She 
would at last face the music. 

She faced it, after dinner, in her little closed drawing-room, 
unwrapping the two volumes — The Public and Private Corre- 
spondence of the Right Honourable &c . — and looking well, 

first, at the great escutcheon on the purple cover and at the 
various portraits within, so numerous that wherever she 
opened she came on one. It had not been present to her before 
that he was so perpetually “sitting,” but he figured in every 
phase and in every style, and the gallery was enriched with 
views of his successive residences, each one a little grander 
than the last. She had ever, in general, found that, in portraits, 
whether of the known or the unknown, the eyes seemed to 
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seek and to meet her own; but John Northmore everywhere 
looked straight away from her, quite as if he had been in the 
room and were unconscious of acquaintance. The effect of 
this was, oddly enough, so sharp that at the end of ten minutes 
she found herself sinking into his text as if she had been a 
stranger and beholden, vulgarly and accidentally, to one of 
the libraries. She had been afraid to plunge, but from the 
moment she got in she was — to do every one, all round, 
justice — dioroughly held. She sat there late, and she made so 
many reflections and discoveries that — as the only way to 
put it — she passed from mystification to stupefaction. Her 
own contribution had been almost exhaustively used; she had 
counted Warren’s letters before sending them and perceived 
now that scarce a dozen were not all there — a circumstance 
explaining to her Lady Northmore’s present. It was to these 
pages she had turned first, and it was as she hung over them 
that her stupefaction dawned. It took, in truth, at the outset, 
a particular form — the form of a sharpened wonder at 
Warren’s unnatural piety. Her original surprise had been 
keen — ^when she had tried to take reasons for granted; but 
her original surprise was as nothing to her actual bewilder- 
ment. The letters to Warren had been practically, she judged, 
for the family, the great card; yet if the great card made only 
that figure, what on earth was one to think of the rest of the 
pack? 

She pressed on, at random, with a sense of rising fever; 
she trembled, almost panting, not to be sure too soon; but 
wherever she turned she found the prodigy spread. The 
letters to Warren were an abyss of inanity; the others followed 
suit as they could; the book was surely then a sandy desert, 
the publication a theme for mirth. She so lost herself, as her 
perception of the scale of the mistake deepened, in uplifting 
visions, that when her parlour-maid, at eleven o’clock, opened 
the door she almost gave the start of guilt surprised. The girl, 
wididrawing for the night, had come but to say so, and her 
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mistress, supremely wide-awake and with remembrance 
kindled, appealed to her, after a blank stare, with intensity. 
“What have you done with the papers?’^ 

“The papers, ma’am?” 

“All those of this morning — don’t tell me you’ve destroyed 
them! Quick, quick — ^bring them back.” The young woman, 
by a rare chance, had not destroyed them; she presently re- 
appeared with them, neatly folded; and Mrs. Hope, dismissing 
her with benedictions, had at last, in a few minutes, taken the 
time of day. She saw her impression portentously reflected 
in the public prints. It was not then the illusion of her jealousy 
— ^it was the triumph, unhoped for, of her justice. The 
reviewers observed a decorum, but, frankly, when one came 
to look, their stupefaction matched her own. What she had 
taken in the morning for enthusiasm proved mere perfunctory 
attention, unwarned in advance and seeking an issue for its 
mystiflcation. The question was, if one liked, asked civilly, 
but it was asked, none the less, all round: “What could have 
made Lord Northmore’s family take him foe a letter- writer?” 
Pompous and ponderous, yet loose and obscure, he managed, 
by a trick of his own, to be both slipshod and stiff. Who, 
in such a case, had been primarily responsible, and under what 
strangely belated advice had a group of persons destitute of 
wit themselves been thus deplorably led thus astray? With 
fewer accomplices in the preparation, it might almost have 
been assumed that they had been dealt with by practical 
jokers. 

They had at all events committed an error of which the 
most merciful thing to say was that, as founded on lojralty, 
it was touching. These things, in the welcome offered, lay 
perhaps not quite on the face, but they peeped between the 
lines and would force their way through on die morrow. The 
long quotations given were quotations marked Why? — . 
“Why,” in other words, as interpreted by Mrs. Hope, “drag 
to light such helplessness of expression? why give the text 
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of his dullness and the proof of his fatuity?’' The victim of the 
error had certainly been, in his way and day, a useful and 
remarkable person, but almost any other evidence of the fact 
nkght more happily have been adduced. It rolled over her, 
as she paced her room in the small hours, that the wheel had 
come full circle. There was after all a rough justice. The 
monument that had over-darkened her was reared, but it 
would be within a week the opportunity of every humorist, 
the derision of intelligent London. Her husband’s strange 
share in it continued, that night, between dreams and vigils, 
to puzzle her, but light broke with her final waking, which 
was comfortably late. She opened her eyes to it, and, as it 
stared straight into them, she greeted it with the first laugh 
that had for a long time passed her lips. How could she, 
idiotically, not have guessed? Warren, playing insidiously the 
part of a guardian, had done what he had done on purpose! 
He had acted to an end long foretasted, and the end — the lull 
taste — ^had come. 


V 

It was after this, none the less — after the other organs of 
criticism, including the smoking-rooms of the clubs, the 
lobbies of the House and the dinner-tables of everywhere, had 
duly embodied their reserves and vented their irreverence, and 
the unfortunate two volumes had ranged themselves, beyond 
appeal, as a novelty insufficiently curious and prematurely 
stale — it was when this had come to pass that Mrs. Hope 
really felt how beautiful her own chance would now have 
been and how sweet her revenge. The success of her volumes, 
for the inevitability of which nobody had had an instinct, 
would have been as great as the failure of Lady Northmore’s, 
for the inevitability of which everybody had had one. She 
read over and over her letters and asked herself afresh if the 
confidence that had preserved them might not, at such a crisis, 
in spite of everything, justify itself. Did not the discredit to 
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English wit, as it were, proceeding from the uncorrected 
attribution to an established public character of such medi- 
ocrity of thought and form, really demand, for that matter, 
some such redemptive stroke as the appearance of a collecti<ti 
of masterpieces gathered from a similar walk? To have such 
a collection under one’s hand and yet sit and see one’s self 
not use it was a torment through which she might well have 
feared to break down. 

But there was another thing she might do, not redemptive 
indeed, but perhaps, after all, as matters were going, apposite. 
She fished out of their nook, after long years, the packet of 
John Northmore’s epistles to herself, and, reading them over 
in the light of his later style, judged them to contain to the 
full the promise of that inimitability; felt that they would 
deepen the impression and that, in the way of the they 
constituted her supreme treasure. There was accordingly a 
terrible week for her in which she itched to put them forth. 
She composed mentally the preface, brief, sweet, ironic, repre- 
senting her as prompted by an anxious sense of duty to a 
great reputation and acting upon the sight of laurels so lately 
gathered. There would naturally be difficulties; the docu- 
ments were her own, but the family, bewildered, scared, 
suspicious, figured to her fancy as a dog with a dust-pan tied 
to its tail and ready for any dash to cover at the sound of the 
clatter of tin. They would have, she surmised, to be consulted, 
or, if not consulted, would put in an injunction; yet of the 
two courses, that of scandal braved for the man she had 
rejected drew her on, while the charm of this vision worked, 
still further than that of delicacy over-ridden for the man she 
had married. 

The vision closed round her and she lingered on the idea 
— fed, as she handled again her faded fat packet, by re- 
perusals more richly convinced. She even took opinions as 
to the interference open to her old friend’s relatives; took, in 
feet, from this time on, many opinions; went out anew, 
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picked up old threads, repaired old ruptures, resumed, as it 
was called, her place in society. She had not been for years 
so seen of men as during the few weeks that followed the 
abasement of the Northmores. She called, in particular, on 
every one she had cast out after the failure of her appeal* 
Many of these persons figured as Lady Northmore’s con- 
tributors, the unwitting agents of the unprecedented exposure; 
they having, it was sufficiently clear, acted in dense good faith. 
Warren, foreseeing and calculating, might have the benefit 
of such subtlety, but it was not for any one else. With every 
one else — for they did, on facing her, as she said to herself, 
look like fools — she made inordinately free; putting right and 
left the question of what, in the past years, they, or their 
progenitors, could have been thinking of. “What on earth 
had you in mind, and where, among you, were the rudiments 
of intelligence, when you burnt up my husband's priceless 
letters and clung as if for salvation to Lord Northmore’s ? 
You see how you have been saved!" The weak explanations, 
the imbecility, as she judged it, of the reasons given, were so 
much balm to her wound. The great balm, however, she kept 
to the last; she would go to see Lady Northmore only when 
she had exhausted all other comfort. That resource would be 
as supreme as the treasure of the fat packet. She finally went 
and, by a happy chance, if chance could ever be happy in 
such a house, was received. She remained half an hour — there 
were other persons present, and, on rising to go, felt that she 
was satisfied. She had taken in what she desired, had sounded 
what she saw; only, unexpectedly, something had overtaken 
her more absolute tliah the hard need she had obeyed or the 
vindictive advantage she had cherished. She had counted on 
herself for almost anything but for pity of these people, yet 
it was in pity that, at the end of ten minutes, she felt every- 
thing else dissolve. 

They were suddenly, on the spot, transformed for her by 
the depth of their misfortune, and she saw them, the great 
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Northmores, as — of all things — consciously weak and flat. 
She neither made nor encountered an allusion to volumes 
published or frustrated; and so let her arranged inquiry die 
away that when, on separation, she kissed her wan sister in 
widowhood, it was not with the kiss of Judas. She had 
meant to ask lightly if she mightn’t have her turn at editing; 
but the renunciation with which she re-entered her house had 
formed itself before she left the room. When she got home 
indeed she at first only wept — ^wept for the commonness of 
failure and the strangeness of life. Her tears perhaps brought 
her a sense of philosophy; it was all as broad as it was long. 
WTien they were spent, at all events, she took out for the last 
time the faded fat packet. Sitting down by a receptacle daily 
emptied for the benefit of the dustman, she destroyed, one 
by one, the gems of the collection in which each piece had 
been a gem. She tore up, to the last scrap, Lord Northmore’s 
letters. It would never be known now, as regards this series, 
either that they had been hoarded or that they had been 
sacrificed. And she was content so to let it rest. On the follow- 
ing day she began another task. She took out her husband’s 
and attacked the business of transcription. She copied them 
piously, tenderly, and, for the purpose to which she now 
found herself settled, judged almost no omissions imperative. 

By the time they should be published ! She shook her 

head, both knowingly and resignedly, as to criticism so 
remote. WThen her transcript was finished she sent it to a 
printer to set up, and then, after receiving and correcting 
proof, and with every precaution for secrecy, had a single 
copy struck off and the type, under her eyes, dispersed. Her 
last act but one — or rather perhaps but two — ^was to put these 
sheets, which, she was pleased to find, would form a volume 
of three hundred pages, carefully away. Her next was to add 
to her testamentary instrument a definite provision for the 
issue, after her death, of such a volume. Her last was to hope 
that death would come in time. 



THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE 
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W HAT determined the speech that startled him in the course 
of their encounter scarcely matters, being probably but 
some words spoken by himself quite without intention — 
spoken as they lingered and slowly moved together after their 
renewal of acquaintance. He had been conveyed by friends, 
an hour or two before, to the house at which she was staying; 
the party of visitors at the other house, of whom he was one, 
and thanks to whom it was his theory, as always, that he was 
lost in the crowd, had been invited over to luncheon. There 
had been after luncheon much dispersal, all in the interest of 
the original motive, a view of Weatherend itself and the fine 
things, intrinsic features, pictures, heirlooms, treasures of all 
the arts, that made the place almost famous; and the great 
rooms were so numerous that guests could wander at their 
will, hang back from the principal groiip, and, in cases where 
they took such matters with the least seriousness, give them- 
selves up to mysterious appreciations and measurements. 
There were persons to be observed, singly or in couples, 
bending toward objects in out-of-the-way comers with their 
hands on their knees and their heads nodding quite as with 
the emphasis of an excited sense of smell. When they were 
two they either mingled their sounds of ecstasy or melted into 
silences of even deeper import, so that there were aspects of 
the occasion that gave it for Marcher much the air of the ‘Mook 
round,** previous to a sale highly advertised, that excites or 
quenches, as may be, the dream of acquisition. The dream of 
acquisition at Weatherend would have had to be wild indeed, 
and John Marcher found himself, among such suggestions, 
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disconcerted almost equally by the presence of those who 
knew too much and by that of those who knew nothing. The 
great rooms caused so much poetry and history to press upon 
him that he needed to wander apart to feel in a proper relation 
with them, though his doing so was not, as happened, like 
the gloating of some of his companions, to be compared to 
the movements of a dog sniffing a cupboard. It had an issue 
promptly enough in a direction that was not to have been 
calculated. 

It led, in short, in the course of the October afternoon, to 
his closer meeting with May Bartram, whose face, a reminder, 
yet not quite a remembrance, as they sat, much separated, at 
a very long table, had begun merely by troubling him rather 
pleasandy. It affected him as the sequel of something of which 
he had lost the beginning. He knew it, and for the time quite 
welcomed it, as a continuation, but didn’t know what it 
continued, which was an interest, or an amusement, the 
greater as he was also somehow aware — yet without a direct 
sign from her — that the young woman herself had not lost 
the thread. She had not lost it, but she wouldn’t give it back 
to him, he saw, without some putting forth of his hand for it; 
and he not only saw that, but saw several things more, things 
odd enough in the light of the fact that at the moment some 
accident of grouping brought them face to face he was still 
merely fumbling with the idea that any contact between them 
in the past would have had no importance. If it had had no 
importance he scarcely knew why his actual impression of her 
should seem to have so much; the answer to which, how- 
ever, was that in such a life as they all appeared to be leading 
for the moment one could but take things as they came. He 
was satisfied, without in the least being able to say why, that 
this young lady might roughly have ranked in the house as 
a poor relation; satisfied also that she was not there on a brief 
visit, but was more or less a part of the est^lishment — almost 
a working, a remunerated part. Didn’t she enjoy at periods a 
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protection tliat she paid for by helping, among other services, 
to show the place and explain it, deal with the tiresome people, 
answer questions about the dates of the buildings, the styles 
of the furniture, the authorship of the pictures, the favourite 
haunts of the ghostf It wasn’t that she looked as if you could 
have given her shillings — it was impossible to look less so. 
Yet when she finally drifted toward him, distinctly handsome, 
though ever so much older — older than when he had seen her 
before — ^it might have been as an effect of her guessing that 
he had, within the couple of hours, devoted more imagination 
to her than to all the others put together, and had thereby 
penetrated to a kind of truth that the others were too stupid 
for. She was there on harder terms than anyone; she was there 
as a consequence of things suffered, in one way and another, 
in the interval of years; and she remembered him very much 
as she was remembered — only a good deal better. 

By the time they at last thus came to speech they were alone 
in one of the rooms — remarkable for a fine portrait over the 
chimney-place — out of which their friends had passed, and 
the charm of it was that even before they had spoken they 
had practically arranged with each other to stay behind for 
talk. The charm, happily, was in other things too; it was 
partly in there being scarce a spot at Weatherend without 
something to stay behind for. It was in the way the autumn 
day looked into the high windows as it waned; in the way the 
red light, breaking at the close from under a low, sombre sky, 
reached out in a long shaft and played over old wainscots, 
old tapestry, old gold, old colour. It was most of all perhaps 
in the way she came to him as if, since she had been turned 
on to deal with the simpler sort, he might, should he choose 
to keep the whole thing down, just take her mild attention 
for a part of her general business. As soon as he heard her 
voice, however, the gap was filled up and the missing link 
supplied; the slight irony he divined in her attitude lost its 
advantage. He almost jumped at it to get there before her. “I 
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met you years and years ago in Rome. I remember all about 
it.’* She confessed to disappointment — she had been so sure he 
didn’t; and to prove how well he did he began to pour forth 
the particular recollections that popped up as he called for 
them. Her face and her voice, all at his service now, worked 
the miracle — the impression operating like the torch of a 
lamplighter who touches into flame, one by one, a long row 
of gas jets. Marcher flattered himself that the illumination was 
brilliant, yet he was really still more pleased on her showing 
him, with amusement, that in his haste to make everything 
right he had got most things rather wrong. It hadn’t been at 
Rome — it had been at Naples; and it hadn’t been seven years 
before — it had been more nearly ten. She hadn’t been either 
with her uncle and aunt, but with her mother and her brother; 
in addition to which it was not with the Pembles that he had 
been, but with the Boyers, coming down in their company 
from Rome — a point on which she insisted, a little to his 
confusion, and as to which she had her evidence in hand. 
The Boyers she had known, but she didn’t know the Pembles, 
though she had heard of them, and it was the people he was 
with who had made them acquainted. The incident of the 
thunderstorm that had raged round them with such violence 
as to drive them for refuge into an excavation — this incident 
had not occurred at the Palace of the Caesars, but at Pompeii, 
on an occasion when they had been present there at an 
important find. 

He accepted her amendments, he enjoyed her corrections, 
though the moral of them was, she pointed out, that he really 
didn’t remember the least thing about her; and he only felt it as 
a drawback that when all was made comformable to the truth 
there didn’t appear much of anything left. They lingered 
together still, she neglecting her office — ^for from the moment 
he was so clever she had no proper right to him — and both 
neglecting the house, just waiting as to see if a memory or 
two more wouldn’t again breathe upon them. It had not taken 
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them many minutes, after all, to put down on the table, like 
the cards of a pack, those that constituted their respective 
hands; only what came out was that the pack was unfortun- 
ately not perfect — that the past, invoked, invited, encouraged, 
could give them, naturally, no more than it had. It had made 
them meet — ^her at twenty, him at twenty-five; but nothing 
was so strange, they seemed to say to each other, as that, 
while so occupied, it hadn’t done a little more for them. They 
looked at each other as witli the feeling of an occasion missed; 
the present one would have been so much better if the other, 
in the far distance, in the foreign land, hadn’t been so stupidly 
meagre. There weren’t, apparently, all counted, more than a 
dozen litde old things that had succeeded in coming to pass 
between them; trivialities of youth, simplicities of freshness, 
stupidities of ignorance, small possible germs, but too deeply 
buried — too deeply (didn’t it seem?) to sprout after so many 
years. Marcher said to himself that he ought to have rendered 
her some service — saved her from a capsized boat in the Bay, 
or at least recovered her dressing-bag, filched from her cab, 
in the streets of Naples, by a lazzarone with a stiletto. Or it 
would have been nice if he could have been taken with fever, 
alone, at his hotel, and she could have come to look after him, 
to write to his people, to drive him out in convalescence. Then 
they would be in possession of the something or other that 
their actual show seemed to lack. It yet somehow presented 
itself, this show, as too good to be spoiled; so that they were 
reduced for a few minutes more to wondering a little help- 
lessly why — since they seemed to know a certain number of 
the same people — their reunion had been so long averted. 
They didn’t use that name for it, but their delay from minute 
to minute to join the others was a kind of confession that they 
didn’t quite want it to be a feilure. Their attempted supposi- 
tion of reasons for their not having met but showed how little 
they knew of each other. There came in fact a moment when 
Marcher felt a positive pang. It was vain to pretend she was an 
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old friend, for all the communities were wanting, in spite of 
which it was as an old friend that he saw she would have suited 
him. — He had new ones enough — ^was surrounded with them, 
for instance, at that hour at the other house; as a new one he 
probably wouldn’t have so much as noticed her. He would 
have liked to invent something, get her to make-believe with 
him that some passage of a romantic or critical kind had 
originally occurred. He was really almost reaching out in 
imagination — as against time — for something that would do, 
and saying to himself that if it didn’t come this new incident 
would simply and rather awkwardly close. They would 
separate, and now for no second or for no third chance. They 
would have tried and not succeeded. Then it was, just at the 
turn, as he afterwards made it out to himself, that, everything 
else failing, she herself decided to take up the case and, as it 
were, save the situation. He felt as soon as she spoke that she 
had been consciously keeping back what she said and hoping 
to get on without it; a scruple in her that immensely touched 
him when, by the end of three or four minutes more, he was 
able to measure it. What she brought out, at any rate, quite 
cleared the air and supplied the link — the link it was such a 
mystery he should frivolously have managed to lose. 

“You know you told me something that I’ve never for- 
gotten and that again and again has made me think of you 
since; it was that tremendously hot day when we went to 
Sorrento, across the bay, for the breeze. What I allude to 
was what you said to me, on the way back, as we sat, 
under the awning of the boat, enjoying the cool. Have you 
forgotten.^” 

He had forgotten, and he was even more surprised than 
ashamed. But the great thing was that he saw it was no vulgar 
reminder of any “sweet” speech. The vanity of women had 
long memories, but she was making no claim on him of a 
compliment or a mistake. With another woman, a totally 
different one, he might have feared the recall possibly even of 
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some imbecile “offer/* So, in having to say that he had indeed 
forgotten, he was conscious rather of a loss than of a gain; 
he already saw an interest in the matter of her reference. “I 
try to think — ^but I give it up. Yet I remember the Sorrento 
day.” 

“I’m not very sure you do,” May Bartram after a moment 
said; “and I’m not very sure I ought to want you to. It’s 
dreadful to bring a person back, at any time, to what he was 
ten years before. If you’ve lived away from it,” she smiled, 
“so much the better.” 

“Ah, if you haven’t why should P” he asked. 

“Lived away, you mean, from what I myself was.^” 

“From what / was. I was of course an ass,” Marcher went 
on; “but I would rather know from you just the sort of ass I 
was than — from the moment you have something in your 
mind — not know anything.” 

Still, however, she hesitated. “But if you’ve completely 
ceased to be that sort 

“Why, I can then just so all the more bear to know. 
Besides, perhaps I haven’t.” 

“Perhaps. Yet if you haven’t,” she added, “I should sup- 
pose you would remember. Not indeed that / in the least 
connect with my impression the invidious name you use. If I 
had only thought you foolish,” she explained, “the thing I 
speak of wouldn’t so have remained with me. It was about 
yourself.” She waited, as if it might come to him; but as, only 
meeting her eyes in wonder, he gave no sign, she burnt her 
ships. “Has it ever happened.^” 

Then it was that, while he continued to stare, a light broke 
for him and the blood slowly came to his face, which began 

to bum with recognition. “Do you mean I told you ?** 

But he faltered, lest what came to him shouldn’t be right, 
lest he should only give himself away. 

“It was something about yourself that it was natural one 
shouldn’t forget — that is if one remembered you at all. That’s 
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why I ask you/' she smiled, ‘‘if the thing you then spoke of 
has ever come to pass?" 

Oh, then he saw, but he was lost in wonder and found 
himself embarrassed. This, he also saw, made her sorry for 
him, as if her allusion had been a mistake. It took him but a 
moment, however, to feel that it had not been, much as it had 
been a surprise. After the first little shock of it her knowledge 
on the contrary began, even if rather strangely, to taste sweet 
to him. She was the only other person in the world then who 
would have it, and she had had it all these years, while the 
fact of his having so breathed his secret had unaccountably 
faded from him. No wonder they couldn't have met as if 
nothing had happened. “I judge," he finally said, “that I 
know what you mean. Only I had strangely enough lost the 
consciousness of having taken you so far into my con- 
fidence." 

“Is it because you’ve taken so many others as well?" 

“I've taken nobody. Not a creature since then." 

“So that I'm the only person who knows?" 

“The only person in the world." 

“Well," she quickly replied, “I myself have never spoken. 
I've never, never repeated of you what you told me.” She 
looked at him so that he perfectly believed her. Their eyes 
met over it in such a way that he was without a doubt. “And 
I never will." 

She spoke with an earnestness that, as if almost excessive, 
put him at ease about her possible derision. Somehow the 
whole question was a new luxury to him — that is, from the 
moment she was in possession. If she didn't take the ironic 
view she clearly took the sympathetic, and that was what he 
had had, in all the long time, from no one whomsoever. 
What he felt was that he couldn't at present have begun to 
tell her and yet could profit perhaps exquisitely by the 
accident of having done so of old. “Please don't then. We're 
just right as it is." 
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“Oh, I am,” she laughed, “if you are!” To which she 
added: “Then you do still feel in the same way?” 

It was impossible to him not to take to himself that she was 
really interested, and it all kept coming as a sort of revelation. 
He had thought of himself so long as abominably alone, and, 
lo, he wasn’t alone a bit. He hadn’t been, it appeared, for an 
hour — since those moments on the Sorrento boat. It was she 
who had been, he seemed to see as he looked at her — she who 
had been made so by the graceless fact of his lapse of fidelity. 
To tell her what he had told her — ^what had it been but to ask 
something of her? something that she had given, in her charity, 
without his having, by a remembrance, by a return of the 
spirit, failing another encounter, so much as thanked her. 
What he had asked of her had been simply at first not to laugh 
at him. She had beautifully not done so for ten years, and she 
was not doing so now. So he had endless gratitude to make up. 
Only for that he must see just how he had figured to her. 
“What, exactly, was the account I gave ?” 

“Of the way you did feel? Well, it was very simple. You 
said you had had from your earliest time, as the deepest thing 
within you, the sense of being kept for something rare and 
strange, possibly prodigious and terrible, that was sooner or 
later to happen to you, that you had in your bones the fore- 
boding and the conviction of, and that would perhaps 
overwhelm you.” 

“Do you call that very simple?” John Marcher asked. 

She thought a moment. “It was perhaps because I seemed, 
as you spoke, to understand it.” 

“You do understand itf ” he eagerly asked. 

Again she kept her kind eyes on him. “You still have the 
belief?” 

“Ohl” he exclaimed helplessly. There was too much to say. 

“Whatever it is to be,” she clearly made out, “it hasn’t yet 
come.” 

He shook his'head in complete surrender now. “It hasn’t 
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yet come. Only, you know, it isn't anything Pm to cfo, to 
achieve in the world, to be distinguished or admired for. Fm 
not such an ass as that. It would be much better, no doubt, 
if I were." 

“It's to be something you're merely to suffer.^" 

“Well, say to wait for — to have to meet, to face, to see 
suddenly break out in my life; possibly destroying all further 
consciousness, possibly annihilating me; possibly, on the 
other hand, only altering everything, striking at the root of 
all my world and leaving me to the consequences, however 
they shape themselves." 

She took this in, but the light in her eyes continued for him 
not to be that of mockery. “Isn’t what you describe perhaps 
but the expectation — or, at any rate, the sense of danger, 
familiar to so many people — of falling in love.^” 

John Marcher thought. “Did you ask me that before.^” 

“No — I wasn’t so free-and-easy then. But it’s what strikes 
me now." 

“Of course," he said after a moment, “it strikes you. Of 
course it strikes me. Of course what’s in store for me may be 
no more than that. The only thing is," he went on, “that I 
think that if it had been that, I should by this time know." 

“Do you mean because you’ve been in love.^" And then as 
he but looked at her in silence: “You’ve been in love, and it 
hasn’t meant such a cataclysm, hasn’t proved the great 
affair?" 

“Here I am, you see. It hasn’t been overwhelmii^." 

“Then it hasn’t been love," said May Bartram. 

“Well, I at least thought it was. I took it for that — ^I've 
taken it till now. It was agreeable, it was delightful, it was 
miserable," he explained. “But it wasn’t strange. It wasn't 
what affair’s to be." 

“You want something all to yourself — something that 
nobody else knows or has known.^" 

“It isn’t a question of what I *want' — God knows I don't 
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want anything. It’s only a question of the apprehension that 
haunts me — that I live with day by day.” 

He said this so lucidly and consistently that, visibly, it 
further imposed itself. If she had not been interested before 
she would have been interested now. “Is it a sense of coming 
violence?” 

Evidently now too, again, he liked to talk of it. “I don’t 
think of it as — ^when it does come — ^necessarily violent. I 
only think of it as natural and as of course, above all, un- 
mistakable. I think of it simply as the thing. The thing will of 
itself appear natural.” 

“Then how will it appear strange?” 

Marcher bethought himself. “It won’t — to /n^.” 

“To whom then?” 

“Well,” he replied, smiling at last, “say to you.” 

“Oh, then Tm to be present^” 

“Why, you are present — since you know.” 

“I see.” She turned it over. “But I mean at the catas- 
trophe.” 

At this, for a minute, their lightness gave way to their 
gravity; it was as if the long look they exchanged held them 
together. “It will only depend on yourself — if you’ll watch 
with me.” 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. 

“Don’t leave me /ww,” he went on. 

“Are you afraid?” she repeated. 

“Do you think me simply out of my mind?” he pursued 
instead of answering. “Do I merely strike you as a harmless 
lunatic?” 

“No,” said May Bartram. “I understand you. I believe 
you.” 

“You mean you feel how my obsession — ^poor old thing! — 
may correspond to some possible reality?” 

“To some possible reality.” 

“Then you will watch with me?” 
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She hesitated, then for the third time put her question. 
“Are you afraid?” 

“Did I tell you I was — at Naples?” 

“No, you said nothing about it.” 

“Then I don’t know. And I should Uke to know,” said 
John Marcher. “You’ll tell me yourself whether you think 
so. If you’ll watch with me you’ll see.” 

“Very good then.” They had been moving by this time 
across the room, and at the door, before passing out, they 
paused as if for the full wind-up of their understanding. “I’ll 
watch with you,” said May Bartram. 


n 

The fact that she “knew” — ^knew and yet neither chaffed 
him nor betrayed him — had in a short time begun to con- 
stitute between them a sensible bond, which became more 
marked when, within the year that followed their afternoon at 
Weatherend, the opportimities for meeting multiplied. The 
event that thus promoted these occasions was the death of 
the ancient lady, her great-aunt, under whose wing, since 
losing her mother, she had to such an extent found shelter, 
and who, though but the widowed mother of the new 
successor to the property, had succeeded — thanks to a high 
tone and a high temper — in not forfeiting the supreme posi- 
tion at the great house. The deposition of this personage 
arrived but with her death, which, followed by many changes, 
made in particular a difference for the young woman in whom 
Marcher’s expert attention had recognised from the first a 
dependent with a pride that might ache though it didn’t 
bristle. Nothing for a long time had made him easier than the 
thought that the aching must have been much soothed by 
Miss Bartram’s now finding herself able to set up a small 
home in London. She had acquired property, to an amount 
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that made that luxury just possible, imder her aunt’s extremely 
complicated will, and when the whole matter began to be 
straightened out, which indeed took time, she let him know 
that the happy issue was at last in view. He had seen her again 
before that day, both because she had more than once accom- 
panied the ancient lady to town and because he had paid 
another visit to the friends who so conveniently made of 
Weatherend one of the charms of their own hospitality. 
These friends had taken him back there; he had achieved there 
again with Miss Bartram some quiet detachment; and he had 
in London succeeded in persuading her to more than one 
brief absence from her aunt. They went together, on these 
latter occasions, to the National Gallery and the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where, among vivid reminders, they talked 
of Italy at large — not now attempting to recover, as at first, 
the taste of their youth and their ignorance. That recovery, 
the first day at Weatherend, had served its purpose well, had 
given them quite enough; so that they were, to Marcher’s 
sense, no longer hovering about the head-waters of their 
stream, but had felt their boat pushed sharply off and down 
the current. 

They were literally afloat together; for our gentleman this 
was marked, quite as marked as that the fortunate cause of it 
was just the buried treasure of her knowledge. He had with 
his own hands dug up this little hoard, brought to light — 
that is to within reach of the dim day constituted by their 
discretions and privacies — the object of value the hiding- 
place of which he had, after putting it into the ground himself, 
so strangely, so long forgotten. The exquisite luck of having 
again just stumbled on the spot made him indifferent to any 
other question; he would doubdess have devoted more time 
to the odd accident of his lapse of memory if he had not been 
moved to devote so much to the sweetness, the comfort, as 
he felt, for the future, that this accident itself had helped to 
keep fresh. It had never entered into his plan that anyone 
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should ‘‘know/* and mainly for the reason that it was not in 
him to tell anyone. That would have been impossible, since 
nothing but the amusement of a cold world would have 
waited on it. Since, however, a mysterious fate had opened 
his mouth in youth, in spite of him, he would count that a 
compensation and profit by it to the utmost. That the right 
person should know tempered the asperity of his secret more 
even than his shyness had permitted him to imagine; and 
May Bartram was clearly right, because — well, because there 
she was. Her knowledge simply settled it; he would have been 
sure enough by this time had she been wrong. There was that 
in his situation, no doubt, that disposed him too much to see 
her as a mere confidant, taking all her light for him from the 
fact — the fact only — of her interest in his predicament, from 
her mercy, sympathy, seriousness, her consent not to regard 
him as the funniest of the funny. Aware, in fine, that her 
price for him was just in her giving him this constant sense 
of his being admirably spared, he was careful to remember 
that she had, after all, also a life of her own, with things that 
might happen to Aer, things that in friendship one should 
likewise take account of. Something fairly remarkable came 
to pass with him, for that matter, in this connection — some- 
thing represented by a certain passage of his consciousness, 
in the suddenest way, from one extreme to the other. 

He had thought himself, so long as nobody knew, the most 
disinterested person in the world, carrying his concentrated 
burden, his perpetual suspense, ever so quietly, holding his 
tongue about it, giving others no glimpse of it nor of its effect 
upon his life, asking of them no allowance and only making 
on his side all those that were asked. He had disturbed nobody 
with the queemess of having to know a haunted man, though 
he had had moments of rather special temptation on hearing 
people say that they were “unsettled.** If they were as un- 
settled as he was — ^he who had never been settled for an hour 
in his life — they would know what it meant. Yet«it wasn’t, 
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all the same, for him to make them, and he listened to them 
civilly enough. This was why he had such good — though 
possibly such rather colourless — manners; this was why, 
above all, he could regard himself, in a greedy world, as 
decently — as, in fact, perhaps even a little sublimely — 
unselfish. Our point is accordingly that he valued this char- 
acter quite sufficiently to measure his present danger of 
letting it lapse, against which he promised himself to be 
much on his guard. He was quite ready, none the less, to be 
selfish just a little, since, surely, no more charming occasion 
for it had come to him. “J^^t a little,*’ in a word, was just as 
much as Miss Bartram, taking one day with another, would 
let him. He never would be in the least coercive, and he 
would keep well before him the lines on which consideration 
for her — the very highest — ought to proceed. He would 
thoroughly establish the heads under which her affairs, her 
requirements, her peculiarities — he went so far as to give 
them the latitude of that name — ^would come into their inter- 
course. All this naturally was a sign of how much he took 
the intercourse itself for granted. There was nothing more to 
be done about that. It simply existed; had sprung into being 
with her first penetrating question to him in the autumn light 
there at Weatherend. The real form it should have taken on 
the basis that stood out large was the form of their marrying. 
But the devil in this was that the very basis itself put marrying 
out of the question. His conviction, his apprehension, his 
obsession, in short, was not a condition he could invite a 
woman to share; and that consequence of it was precisely 
what was the matter with him. Something or other lay in 
wait for him, amid the twists and the turns of the months and 
the years, like a crouching beast in the jungle. It signified litde 
whether the crouching beast were destined to slay him or to 
be slain. The definite point was the inevitable spring of the 
creature; and the definite lesson from that was that a man of 
feeling didn’t cause himself to be accompanied by a lady on 
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a tiger-hunt. Such was the image under which he had ended 
by figuring his life. 

They had at first, none the less, in the scattered hours spent 
together, made no allusion to that view of it; which was a sign 
he was handsomely ready to give that he didn’t expect, that 
he in fact didn’t care always to be talking about it. Such a 
feature in one’s outlook was really like a hump on one’s back. 
The difference it made every minute of the day existed quite 
independently of discussion. One discussed, of course, like a 
hunchback, for there was always, if nothing else, the hunch- 
back face. That remained, and she was watching him; but 
people watched best, as a general thing, in silence, so that such 
would be predominantly the manner of their vigil. Yet he 
didn’t want, at the same time, to be solemn; solemn was what 
he imagined he too much tended to be with other people. 
The thing to be, with the one person who knew, was easy 
and natural — to make the reference rather than be seeming to 
avoid it, to avoid it rather than be seeming to make it, and to 
keep it, in any case, femiliar, facetious even, rather than 
pedantic and portentous. Some such consideration as the 
latter was doubtless in his mind, for instance, when he wrote 
pleasantly to Miss Bartram that perhaps the great thing he 
had so long felt as in the lap of the gods was no more than 
this circumstance, which touched him so nearly, of her 
acquiring a house in London. It was the first allusion they had 
yet again made, needing any other hitherto so little; but when 
she replied, after having given him the news, that she was by 
no means satisfied with such a trifle, as the climax to so special 
a suspense, she almost set him wondering if she hadn’t even 
a larger conception of singularity for him than he had for 
himself. He was at all events destined to become aware littk 
by little, as time went by, that she was all the while looking 
at his life, judging it, measuring it, in the light of the thing 
she knew, which grew to be at last, with the consecration of 
the years, never mentioned between them save as ‘‘the real 
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truth’’ about him. That had always been his own form of 
reference to it, but she adopted the form so quietly that, 
looking back at the end of a period, he knew there was no 
moment at which it was traceable that she had, as he might 
say, got inside his condition, or exchanged the attitude 
of beautifully indulging for that of still more beautifully 
believing him. 

It was always open to him to accuse her of seeing him but 
as the most harmless of maniacs, and this, in the long run — 
since it covered so much ground — was his easiest description 
of their friendship. He had a screw loose for her, but she liked 
him in spite of it, and was practically, against the rest of the 
world, his kind, wise keeper, unremunerated, but fairly amused 
and, in the absence of other near ties, not disreputably 
occupied. The rest of the world of course thought him queer, 
but she, she only, knew how, and above all why, queer; which 
was precisely what enabled her to dispose the concealing veil 
in the right folds. She took his gaiety from him — since it had 
to pass with them for gaiety — ^as she took everything else; but 
she certainly so far justified by her unerring touch his finer 
sense of the degree to which he had ended by convincing her. 
She at least never spoke of the secret of his life except as 
“the real truth about you,” and she had in fact a wonderful 
way of making it seem, as such, the secret of her own life too. 
That was in fine how he so constantly felt her as allowing for 
him; he couldn’t on the whole call it anything else. He allowed 
for himself, but she, exactly, allowed still more; partly 
because, better placed for a sight of the matter, she traced 
his unhappy perversion through portions of its course into 
which he could scarce follow it. He knew how he felt, but, 
besides knowing that, she knew how he looked as well; he 
knew each of the things of importance he was insidiously 
kept from doing, but she could add up the amount they made, 
understand how much, with a lighter weight on his spirit, 
he might have done, and thereby establish how, clever as 
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he was, he fell short. Above all she was in the secret of the 
difference between the forms he went through — those of his 
little office under Government, those of caring for his modest 
patrimony, for his library, for his garden in the country, for 
the people in London whose invitations he accepted and 
repaid — ^and the detachment that reigned beneath them and 
that made of all behaviour, all that could in the least be called 
behaviour, a long act of dissimulation. What it had come to 
was that he wore a mask painted with the social simper, out 
of the eye-holes of which there looked eyes of an expression 
not in die least matching the other features. This the stupid 
world, even after years, had never more than half discovered. 
It was only May Bartram who had, and she achieved, by an 
art indescribable, the feat of at once — or perhaps it was only 
alternately — meeting the eyes from in front and mingling her 
own vision, as from over his shoulder, with their peep through 
the apertures. 

So, while they grew older together, she did watch with 
him, and so she let this association give shape and colour to 
her own existence. Beneath her forms as well detachment had 
learned to sit, and behaviour had become for her, in the social 
sense, a false account of herself. There was but one account 
of her that would have been true all the while, and that she 
could give, directly, to nobody, least of all to John Marcher. 
Her whole attitude was a virtual statement, but the perception 
of that only seemed destined to take its place for him as one 
of the many things necessarily crowded out of his conscious- 
ness. If she had, moreover, like himself, to make sacrifices to 
their real truth, it was to be granted that her compensation 
might have affected her as more prompt and more natural. 
They had long periods, in this London time, during which, 
when they were together, a stranger might have listened to 
them without in the least pricking up his ears; on the other 
hand, the real truth was equally liable at any moment to rise 
to the surface, and the auditor would then have wondered 
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indeed what they were talking about. They had from an early 
time made up their mind that society was, luckily, unintelli- 
gent, and the margin that this gave them had fairly become 
one of their commonplaces. Yet there were still moments 
when the situation turned almost fresh — ^usually under the 
effect of some expression drawn from herself. Her expressions 
doubtless repeated themselves, but her intervals were 
generous. “What saves us, you know, is that we answer so 
completely to so usual an appearance: that of the man and 
woman whose friendship has become such a daily habit, or 
almost, as to be at last indispensable.'* That, for instance, was 
a remark she had frequendy enough had occasion to make, 
though she had given it at different times different develop- 
ments. What we are especially concerned with is the turn it 
happened to take from her one afternoon when he had come 
to see her in honour of her birthday. This anniversary had 
fallen on a Sunday, at a season of thick fog and general 
outward gloom; but he had brought her his customary offer- 
ing, having known her now long enough to have established 
a hundred little customs. It was one of his proofs to himself, 
the present he made her on her birthday, that he had not sunk 
into real selfishness. It was mostly nothing more than a small 
trinket, but it was always fine of its kind, and he was regularly 
careful to pay for it more than he thought he could afford. 
“Our habit saves you, at least, don't you see.^ because it 
makes you, after all, for the vulgar, indistinguishable from 
other men. What's the most inveterate mark of men in 
general.^ Why, the capacity to spend endless time with dull 
women — to spend it, I won't say without being bored, but 
withput minding that they are, without being driven off at a 
tangent by it; which comes to the same thing. I'm your dull 
woman, a part of the daily bread for which you pray at 
church. That covers your tracks more than an5^ing." 

“And what covers yours.^" asked Marcher, whom his dull 
woman could mostly to this extent amuse. “I see of course 
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what you mean by your saving me, in one way and another, 
so far as other people are concerned — ^IVe seen it all along. 
Only, what is it that saves you? I often think, you know, of 
that.” 

She looked as if she sometimes thought of that too, but in 
rather a different way. “Where other people, you mean, are 
concerned?” 

“Well, you’re really so in with me, you know — as a sort of 
result of my being so in with yourself. I mean of my having 
such an immense regard for you, being so tremendously 
grateful for all you’ve done for me. I sometimes ask myself if 
it’s quite fair. Fair I mean to have so involved and — since one 
may say it — interested you. I almost feel as if you hadn’t 
really had time to do anything else.” 

“Anything else but be interested?” she asked. “Ah, what 
else does one ever want to be? If I’ve been ‘watching’ with 
you, as we long ago agreed that I was to do, watching is 
always in itself an absorption.” 

“Oh, certainly,” John Marcher said, “if you hadn’t had 

your curiosity ! Only, doesn’t it sometimes come to you, 

as time goes on, that your curiosity is not being particularly 
repaid?” 

May Bartram had a pause. “Do you ask that, by any chance, 
because you feel at all that yours isn’t? I mean because you 
have to wait so long.” 

Oh, he understood what she meant. “For the thing to 
happen that never does happen? For the beast to jump out? 
No, I’m just where I was about it. It isn’t a matter as to which 
I can choose^ I can decide for a change. It isn’t one as to which 
there can be a change. It’s in tlie lap of the gods. One’s in 
the hands of one’s law — there one is. As to the form the law 
will take, the way it will operate, that’s its own affair.” 

“Yes,” Miss Bartram replied, “of course one’s fate is com- 
ing, of course it has come, in its own form and its own way, 
all the while. Only, you know, the form and the way in your 
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case were to have been — ^well, something so exceptional and, 
as one may say, so particularly own.” 

Something in this made him look at her with suspicion. 
“You say ‘were to have been/ as if in your heart you had 
begun to doubt.” 

“Oh!” she vaguely protested. 

“As if you believed,” he went on, “that nothing will now 
take place.” 

She shook her head slowly, but rather inscrutably. “You’re 
far from my thought.” 

He continued to look at her. “What then is the matter with 
you?” 

“Well,” she said after another wait, “the matter with me is 
simply that Fm more sure than ever my curiosity, as you call 
it, will be but too well repaid.” 

They were frankly grave now; he had got up from his seat, 
and turned once more about the little drawing-room to 
which, year after year, he brought his inevitable topiq in 
which he had, as he might have said, tasted their intimate 
community with every sauce, where every object was as 
familiar to him as the things of his own house and the very 
carpets were worn with his fitful walk very much as the desks 
in old counting-houses are worn by the elbows of generations 
of clerks. The generations of his nervous moods had been at 
work there, and the place was the written history of his whole 
middle life. Under the impression of what his friend had just 
said he knew himself, for some reason, more aware of these 
things, which made him, after a moment, stop again before 
her. “Is it, possibly, that you’ve grown afraid?” 

“Afraid?” He thought, as she repeated the word, that his 
question had made her, a little, change colour; so that, lest he 
should have touched on a truth, he explained very kindly, 
“You remember that that was what you asked me long ago 
— that first day at Weatherend.” 

“Oh yes, and you told me you didn’t know— that I was 
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to see for myself. We*ve said little about it since, even in so 
long a time.” 

“Precisely,” Marcher interposed — ^“quite as if it were too 
delicate a matter for us to make free with. Quite as if we might 
find, on pressure, that I am afraid. For then,” he said, “we 
shouldn’t, should we? quite know what to do.” 

She had for the time no answer to this question. “There 
have been days when I thought you were. Only, of course,” 
she added, “there have been days when we have thought 
almost anything.” 

“Everything. Oh I” Marcher softly groaned as with a gasp, 
half spent, at the face, more uncovered just then than it had 
been for a long while, of the imagination always with them. It 
had always had its incalculable moments of glaring out, quite 
as with the very eyes of the very Beast, and, used as he was to 
them, they could still draw from him the tribute of a sigh that 
rose from the depths of his being. All that they had thought, 
first and last, rolled over him; the past seemed to have been 
reduced to mere barren speculation. This in fact was what the 
place had just struck him as so full of — ^the simplification of 
everything but the state of suspense. That remained only by 
seeming to hang in the void surrounding it. Even his original 
fear, if fear it had been, had lost itself in the desert. “I judge, 
however,” he continued, “that you see I’m not afraid now.” 

“What I see is, as I make it out, that you’ve achieved some- 
thing almost unprecedented in the way of getting used to 
danger. Living with it so long and so closely, you’ve lost 
your sense of it; you know it’s there, but you’re indifferent, 
and you cease even, as of old, to have to whistle in the dark. 
Considering what the danger is,” May Bartram wound up, 
“I’m bound to say that I don’t think your attitude could well 
be surpassed.” 

John Marcher faintly smiled. “It’s heroic?” 

“Certainly — call it that.” 

He considered. “I c/n, then, a man of courage?” 

F.S.H.J. 


o 
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“That’s what you were to show me.” 

He still, however, wondered. “But doesn’t the man of 
courage know what he’s afraid of — or not afraid of? I don’t 
know that^ you see. I don’t focus it. I can’t name it. I only 
know I’m exposed.” 

“Yes, but exposed — ^how shall I say? — so directly. So 
intimately. That’s surely enough.” 

“Enough to make you feel, then — as what we may call the 
end of our watch— that I’m not afraid?” 

“You’re not afraid. But it isn’t,” she said, “the end of our 
watch. That is it isn’t the end of yours. You’ve everything 
still to see.” 

“Then why haven’t yo:^?” he asked. He had had, all along, 
to-day, the sense of her keeping something back, and he still 
had it. As this was his first impression of that, it made a kind of 
date. The case was the more marked as she didn’t at first 
answer; which in turn made him go on. “You know some- 
thing I don’t,” Then his voice, for that of a man of courage, 
trembled a little. “You know what’s to happen.” Her silence, 
with the face she showed, was almost a confession — it made 
him sure. “You know, and you’re afraid to tell me. It’s so bad 
that you’re afraid I’ll find out.” 

All this might be true, for she did look as if, imexpectedly 
to her, he had crossed some mystic line that she had secretly 
drawn round her. Yet she might, after all, not have worried; 
and the real upshot was that he himself, at all events, needn’t. 
“You’ll never find out.” 


Ill 

It was all to have made, none the less, as I have said, a date; 
as came out in the fact that again and again, even after long 
intervals, other things that passed between them wore, in 
relation to this hour, but the character of recalls and results. 
Its immediate effect had been indeed rather to lighten in- 
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sistence — almost to provoke a reaction; as if their topic had 
dropped by its own weight and as if moreover, for that 
matter, Marcher had been visited by one of his occasional 
warnings against egotism. He had kept up, he felt, and very 
decently on the whole, his consciousness of the importance 
of not being selfish, and it was true that he had never sinned 
in that direction without promptly enough trying to press 
the scales the other way. He often repaired his fault, the season 
permitting, by inviting his friend to accompany him to the 
opera; and it not infrequently thus happened that, to show he 
didn’t wish her to have but one sort of food for her mind, he 
was the cause of her appearing there with him a dozen nights 
in the month. It even happened that, seeing her home at 
such times, he occasionally went in with her to finish, as he 
called it, the evening, and, the better to make his point, sat 
down to the frugal but always careful little supper that awaited 
his pleasure. His point was made, he thought, by his not 
eternally insisting with her on himself; made for instance, 
at such hours, when it befell that, her piano at hand and each 
of them familiar with it, they went over passages of the opera 
together. It chanced to be on one of these occasions, however, 
that he reminded her of her not having answered a certain 
question he had put to her during the talk that had taken place 
between them on her last birthday. “What is it that saves 
— saved her, he meant, from that appearance of variation 
from the usual human type. If he had practically escaped 
remark, as she pretended, by doing, in the most important 
particular, what most men do — find the answer to life in 
patching up an alliance of a sort with a woman no better 
than himself — how had she escaped it, and how could the 
alliance, such as it was, since they must suppose it had been 
more or less noticed, have failed to make her rather positively 
talked about.^ 

“I never said,” May Bartram replied, “that it hadn’t made 
me talked about.” 
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“Ah well then, you're not ‘saved.' " 

“It has not been a question for me. If you've had your 
woman, I've had," she said, “my man.** 

“And you mean that makes you all right.^'' 

She hesitated. “I don't know why it shouldn't make me — 
humanly, which is what we're speaking of — as right as it 
makes you.*' 

“I see,” Marcher returned. “ ‘Humanly,' no doubt, as 
showing that you’re living for something. Not, that is, just 
for me and my secret.” 

May Bartram smiled. “I don't pretend it exactly shows that 
I'm not living for you. It's my intimacy with you that’s in 
question.” 

He laughed as he saw what she meant. “Yes, but since, as 
you say. I’m only, so far as people make out, ordinary, you're 
— aren’t you? — no more than ordinary either. You help me to 
pass for a man like another. So if I a/n, as I understand you, 
you’re not compromised. Is that it?” 

She had another hesitation, but she spoke clearly enough. 
“That’s it. It's all that concerns me — to help you to pass for 
a man like another.” 

He was careful to acknowledge the remark handsomely. 
“How kind, how beautiful, you are to me! How shall I ever 
repay you?” 

She had her last grave pause, as if there might be a choice 
of ways. But she chose. “By going on as you are.” 

It was into this going on as he was that they relapsed, and 
really for so long a time that the day inevitably came for a 
further sounding of their depths. It was as if these depths, 
constantly bridged over by a structure that was firm enough 
in spite of its lightness and of its occasional oscillation in the 
somewhat vertiginous air, invited on occasion, in the interest 
of their nerves, a dropping of the plummet and a measurement 
of the abyss. A difference had been made moreover, once for 
all, by the fact that she had, all the while, not appeared to feel 
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the need of rebutting his charge of an idea within her that she 
didn’t dare to express, uttered just before one of the fullest of 
their later discussions ended. It had come up for him then 
that she “knew” something and that what she knew was bad 
— too bad to tell him. When he had spoken of it as visibly so 
bad that she was afraid he might find it out, her reply had left 
the matter too equivocal to be let alone and yet, for Marcher’s 
special sensibility, almost too formidable again to touch. He 
circled about it at a distance that alternately narrowed and 
widened and that yet was not much affected by the conscious- 
ness in him that there was nothing she could “know,” after 
all, any better than he did. She had no source of knowledge 
that he hadn’t equally — except of course that she might have 
finer nerves. That was what women had where they were 
interested; they made out things, where people were con- 
cerned, that the people often couldn’t have made out for 
themselves. Their nerves, their sensibility, their imagination, 
were conductors and revealers, and the beauty of May Bar- 
tram was in particular that she had given herself so to his case. 
He felt in these days what, oddly enough, he had never 
felt before, the growth of a dread of losing her by some 
catastrophe — some catastrophe that yet wouldn’t at all be 
tke catastrophe; partly because she had, almost of a sudden, 
begun to strike him as useful to him as never yet, and partly 
by reason of an appearance of uncertainty in her health, coinci- 
dent and equally new. It was characteristic of the inner detach- 
ment he had hitherto so successfully cultivated and to which 
our whole account of him is a reference, it was characteristic 
that his complications, such as they were, had never yet seemed 
so as at this crisis to thicken about him, even to the point 
of making him ask himself if he were, by any chance, of a 
truth, within sight or sound, within touch or reach, within 
the immediate jurisdiction of the thing that waited. 

When the day came, as come it had to, that his friend con- 
fessed to him her fear of a deep disorder in her blood, he felt 
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somehow the shadow of a change and the chill of a shock. 
He immediately began to imagine aggravations and disasters, 
and above all to think of her peril as the direct menace for 
himself of personal privation. This indeed gave him one of 
those partial recoveries of equanimity that were agreeable to 
him — it showed him that what was still first in his mind was 
the loss she herself might suffer. “What if she should have to 

die before knowing, before seeing It would have been 

brutal, in the early stages of her trouble, to put that question 
to her; but it had immediately sounded for him to his own 
concern, and the possibility was what most made him sorry 
for her. If she did “know,” moreover, in the sense of her 
having had some — what should he think? — mystical, irre- 
sistible light, this would make the matter not better, but 
worse, inasmuch as her original adoption of his own curiosity 
had quite become the basis of her life. She had been living to 
see what would be to be seen, and it would be cruel to her 
to have to give up before the accomplishment of the vision. 
These reflections, as I say, refreshed his generosity; yet, make 
them as he might, he saw himself, with the lapse of the period, 
more and more disconcerted. It lapsed for him with a strange, 
steady sweep, and the oddest oddity was that it gave him, 
independently of the threat of much inconvenience, almost the 
only positive surprise his career, if career it could be called, 
had yet offered him. She kept the house as she had never done; 
he had to go to her to see her — she could meet him nowhere 
now, though there was scarce a comer of their loved old 
London in which she had not in the past, at one time or 
another, done so; and he found her always seated by her fire 
in the deep, old-fashioned chair she was less and less able to 
leave. He had been struck one day, after an absence exceeding 
his usual measure, with her suddenly looking much older to 
him than he had ever thought of her being; then he recognised 
that the suddenness was all on his side — he had just been 
suddenly struck. She looked older because inevitably, after 
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so many years, she u'os old, or almost; which was of course 
true in still greater measure of her companion. If she was old, 
or almost, John Marcher assuredly was, and yet it was her 
showing of the lesson, not his own, that brought the truth 
home to him. His surprises began here; when once they had 
begun they multiplied; they came rather with a rush: it was as 
if, in the oddest way in the world, they had all been kept back, 
sown in a thick cluster, for the late afternoon of life, the time 
at which, for people in general, the unexpected has died out. 

One of them was that he should have caught himself — for 
he AaJ so done — rea/Zy wondering if the great accident would 
take form now as nothing more than his being condemned to 
see this charming woman, this admirable friend, pass away 
from him. He had never so unreservedly qualified her as 
while confronted in thought with such a possibility; in spite 
of which there was small doubt for him that as an answer to 
his long riddle the mere effacement of even so fine a feature 
of his situation would be an abject anticlimax. It would repre- 
sent, as connected with his past attitude, a drop of dignity 
under the shadow of which his existence could only become 
the most grotesque of failures. He had been far from holding 
it a failure — long as he had waited for the appearance that was 
to make it a success. He had waited for a quite other thing, 
not for such a one as that. The breath of his good faith came 
short, however, as he recognised how long he had waited, 
or how long, at least, his companion had. That she, at all 
events, might be recorded as having waited in vain — this 
affected him sharply, and all the more because of his at first 
having done little more than amuse himself with the idea. It 
grew more grave as the gravity of her condition grew, and 
the state of mind it produced in him, which he ended by 
watching, himself, as if it had been some definite disfigure- 
ment of his outer person, may pass for another of his surprises. 
This conjoined itself still with another, the really stupefying 
consciousness of a question that he would have allowed to 
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shape itself had he dared. What did everything mean — ^what, 
that is, did she mean, she and her vain waiting and her prob- 
able death and the soundless admonition of it all — unless that, 
at this time of day, it was simply, it was overwhelmingly too 
late? He had never, at any stage of his queer consciousness, 
admitted the whisper of such a correction; he had never, till 
within these last few months, been so false to his conviction 
as not to hold that what was to come to him had time, whether 
he struck himself as having it or not. That at last, at last, he 
certainly hadn’t it, to speak of, or had it but in the scantiest 
measure — such, soon enough, as things went with him, 
became the inference with which his old obsession had to 
reckon: and this it was not helped to do by the more and more 
confirmed appearance that the great vagueness casting the 
long shadow in which he had lived had, to attest itself, almost 
no margin left. Since it was in Time that he was to have met 
his fate, so it was in Time that his fate was to have acted; 
and as he waked up to the sense of no longer being young, 
which was exactly the sense of being stale, just as that, in 
turn, was the sense of being weak, he waked up to another 
matter beside. It all hung together; they were subject, he and 
the great vagueness, to an equal and indivisible law. When 
the possibilities themselves had, accordingly, turned stale, 
when the secret of the gods had grown faint, had perhaps 
even quite evaporated, that, and that only, was failure. It 
wouldn’t have been failure to be bankrupt, dishonoured, 
pilloried, hanged; it was failure not to be anything. And so, 
in the dark valley into which his path had taken its unlooked- 
for twist, he wondered not a little as he groped. He didn’t care 
what awful crash might overtake him, with what ignominy 
or what monstrosity he might yet be associated — since he 
wasn’t, after all, too utterly old to suffer — if it would only 
be decently proportionate to the posture he had kept, all his 
life, in the promised presence of it. He had but one desire 
left — that he shouldn’t have been “sold.” 
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Then it was that one afternoon, while the spring of the year 
was young and new, she met, all in her own way, his frankest 
betrayal of these alarms. He had gone in late to see her, but 
evening had not settled, and she was presented to him in that 
long, fresh light of waning April days which affects us often 
with a sadness sharper than the greyest hours of autumn. 
The week had been warm, the spring was supposed to have 
begun early, and May Bartram sat, for the first time in the 
year, without a fire, a fact that, to Marcher’s sense, gave the 
scene of which she formed part a smooth and ultimate look, 
an air of knowing, in its immaculate order and its cold, 
meaningless cheer, that it would never see a fire again. Her 
own aspect — ^he could scarce have said why — intensified this 
note. Almost as white as wax, with the marks and signs in 
her face as numerous and as fine as if they had been etched by 
a needle, with soft white draperies relieved by a faded green 
scarf, the delicate tone of which had been consecrated by the 
years, she was the picture of a serene, exquisite, but im* 
penetrable sphinx, whose head, or indeed all whose person, 
might have been powdered with silver. She was a sphinx, yet 
with her white petals and green fronds she might have been 
a lily too — only an artificial lily, wonderfully imitated and 
constantly kept, without dust or stain, though not exempt 
from a slight droop and a complexity of faint creases, under 
some clear glass bell. The perfection of household care, of 
high polish and finish, always reigned in her rooms, but they 
especially looked to Marcher at present as if everything had 
been wound up, tucked in, put away, so that she might sit 
with folded hands and with nothing more to do. She was “out 
of it,” to his vision; her work was over; she communicated 
with him as across some gulf, or from some island of rest 
that she had already reached, and it made him feel strangely 
abandoned. Was it — or, rather, wasnT it— that if for so long 
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she had been watching with him the answer to their question 
had swum into her ken and taken on its name, so that her 
occupation was verily gone? He had as much as charged her 
with this in saying to her, many months before, that she even 
then knew something she was keeping from him. It was a 
point he had never since ventured to press, vaguely fearing, 
as he did,, that it might become a difference, perhaps a dis- 
agreement, between them. He had in short, in this later time, 
turned nervous, which was what, in all the other years, he 
had never been; and the oddity was that his nervousness 
should have waited till he had begun to doubt, should have 
held off so long as he was sure. There was something, it 
seemed to him, that the wrong word would bring down on 
his head, something that would so at least put an end to his 
suspense. But he wanted not to speak the wrong word; that 
would make everything ugly. He wanted the knowledge he 
lacked to drop on him, if drop it could, by its own august 
weight. If she was to forsake him it was surely for her to take 
leave. This was why he didn't ask her again, directly, what she 
knew; but it was also why, approaching the matter from 
another side, he said to her in the course of his visit* “What 
do you regard as the very worst that, at this time of day, can 
happen to me?” 

He had asked her that in the past often enough; they had, 
with the odd, irregular rhythm of their intensities and avoid- 
ances, exchanged ideas about it and then had seen the ideas 
washed away by cool intervals, washed like figures traced 
in sea-sand. It had ever been the mark of their talk that the 
oldest allusions in it required but a little dismissal and reaction 
to come out again, sounding for the hour as new. She could 
thus at present meet his inquiry quite freshly and patiently. 
“Oh yes, I’ve repeatedly thought, only it always seemed to 
me of old that I couldn’t quite make up my mind. I thought 
of dreadful things, between whjch it was difficult to choose; 
and so must you have done.” 
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“Rather! I feel now as if I had scarce done anything else. 
I appear to myself to have spent my life in thinking of nothing 
hut dreadful things. A great many of them Tve at different 
times named to you, but there were others I couldn't 
name." 

“They were too, too dreadful?" 

“Too, too dreadful — some of them." 

She looked at him a minute, and there came to him as he 
met it an inconsequent sense that her eyes, when one got their 
full clearness, were still as beautiful as they had been in youth, 
only beautiful with a strange, cold light — a light that some- 
how was a part of the effect, if it wasn't rather a part of the 
cause, of the pale, hard sweetness of the season and the hour. 
“And yet," she said at last, “there are horrors we have 
mentioned." 

It deepened the strangeness to see her, as such a figure in 
such a picture, talk of “horrors," but she was to do, in a few 
minutes, something stranger yet — though even of this he was 
to take the full measure but afterwards — and the note of it 
was already in the air. It was, for the matter of that, one of 
the signs that her eyes were having again such a high flicker of 
their prime. He had to admit, however, what she said. “Oh 
yes, there were times when we did go far." He caught himself 
in the act of speaking as if it all were over. Well, he wished it 
were; and the consummation depended, for him, clearly, more 
and more on his companion. 

But she had now a soft smile. “Oh, far 1 " 

It was oddly ironic. “Do you mean you're prepared to go 
further?" 

She was frail and ancient and charming as she continued to 
look at him, yet it was rather as if she had lost the thread. “Do 
you consider that we went so far?" 

“Why, I thought it the point you were just making — that 
we had looked, most things in the face." 

“Including each other?" She still smiled. “But you’re quite 
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right. We*ve had together great imaginations, often great 
fears; but some of them have been unspoken.” 

“Then the worst — ^we haven’t faced that. I could face it, I 
believe, if I knew what you think it. I feel,” he explained, 
“as if I had lost my power to conceive such things.” And he 
wondered if he looked as blank as he sounded. “It’s spent.” 

“Then why do you assume,” she asked, “that mine isn’t?” 

“Because you’ve given me signs to the contrary. It isn’t a 
question for you of conceiving, imagining, comparing. It 
isn’t a question now of choosing.” At last he came out with 
it. “You know something that I don’t. You’ve shown me that 
before.” 

These last words affected her, he could see in a moment, 
remarkably, and she spoke with firmness. “I’ve shown you, 
my dear, nothing.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t hide it.” 

“Oh, oh!” May Bartram murmured over what she couldn’t 
hide. It was almost a smothered groan. 

“You admitted it months ago, when I spoke of it to you as 
of something you were afraid I would find out. Your answer 
was that I couldn’t, that I wouldn’t, and I don’t pretend I 
have. But you had something therefore in mind, and I see 
now that it must have been, that it still is, the possibility that, 
of all possibilities, has settled itself for you as the worst. 
This,” he went on, “is why I appeal to you. I’m only afraid 
of ignorance now — ^I’m not afraid of knowledge.” And then 
as for a while she said nothing: “What makes me sure is that 
I see in your face and feel here, in this air and amid these 
appearances, that you’re out of it. You’ve done. You’ve had 
your experience. You leave me to my fate.” 

Well, she listened, motionless and white in her chair, as if 
she had in fact a decision to make, so that her whole manner 
was a virtual confession, though still with a small, fine, inner 
stiffness, an imperfect surrender. “It wouldhe the worst,” she 
finally let herself say. “I mean the thing that I’ve never said.” 
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It hushed him a moment. ‘‘More monstrous than all the 
monstrosities weVe named?’* 

“More monstrous. Isn’t that what you sufficiently express,” 
she asked, “in calling it the worst?” 

Marcher thought. “Assuredly — if you mean, as I do, some- 
thing that includes all the loss and all the shame that are 
thinkable.” 

“It would if it should happen,” said May Bartram. “What 
we’re speaking of, remember, is only my idea.” 

“It’s your belief,” Marcher returned. “That’s enough for 
me. I feel your beliefs are right. Therefore if, having this one, 
you give me no more light on it, you abandon me.” 

“No, no!” she repeated. “I’m with you — don’t you see? — 
still.” And as if to make it more vivid to him she rose from 
her chair — a movement she seldom made in these days — and 
showed herself, all draped and all soft, in her fairness and 
slimness. “I haven’t forsaken you.” 

It was really, in its effort against weakness, a generous 
assurance, and had the success of the impulse not, happily, 
been great, it would have touched him to pain more than to 
pleasure. But the cold charm in her eyes had spread, as she 
hovered before him, to all the rest of her person, so that it 
was, for the minute, almost like a recovery of youth. He 
couldn’t pity her for that; he could only take her as she 
showed — as capable still of helping him. It was as if, at the 
same time, her light might at any instant go out; wherefore 
he must make the most of it. There passed before him with 
intensity the three or four things he wanted most to know; 
but the question that came of itself to his lips really covered 
the others. “Then tell me if I shall consciously suffer.” 

She promptly shook her head. “Never 1 ” 

It confirmed the authority he imputed to her, and it pro- 
duced on him an extraordinary effect. “Well, what’s better 
than that? Do you call that the worstf ” 

“You think nothing is better?” she asked. 
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She seemed to mean something so special that he again 
sharply wondered, though still with the dawn of a prospect 
of relief. “Why not, if one doesn’t knowV^ After which,' as 
their eyes, over his question, met in a silence, the dawn 
deepened and something to his purpose came, prodigiously, 
out of her very face. His own, as he took it in, suddenly 
flushed to the forehead, and he gasped with the force of a 
perception to which, on the instant, everything fitted. The 
sound of his gasp filled the air; then he became articulate. 
^T see — if I don’t suffer!” 

In her own look, however, was doubt. “You see whafi^” 

“Why, what you mean — ^what you’ve always meant.” 

She again shook her head. “What I mean isn’t what I’ve 
always meant. It’s different.” 

“It’s something new.^” 

She hesitated. “Something new. It’s not what you think. 
I see what you think.” 

His divination drew breath then; only her correction might 
be wrong. “It isn’t that I a donkey.^” he asked between 
faintness and grimness. “It isn’t that it’s all a mistake.^” 

“A mistake.^” she pityingly echoed. That possibility, for 
her, he saw, would be monstrous; and if she guaranteed him 
the immunity from pain it would accordingly not be what 
she had in mind. Oh, no,” she declared; “it’s nothing of that 
sort. You’ve been right.” 

Yet he couldn’t help asking himself if she weren’t, thus 
pressed, speaking but to save him. It seemed to him he should 
be most lost if his history should prove all a platitude. “Are 
you telling me the truth, so that I shan’t have been a bigger 
idiot than I can bear to know.^ I haven t lived with a vain 
imagination, in the most besotted illusion.^ I haven’t waited 
but to see the door shut in my face.^” 

She shook her head again. “However the case stands that 
isn’t the truth. Whatever the reality, it w a reality. The door 
isn’t shut. The door’s open,” said May Bartram, 
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“Then something’s to come?” 

She waited once again, always with her cold, sweet eyes on 
him. “It’s never too late.” She had, with her gliding step, 
diminished the distance between them, and she stood nearer 
to him, close to him, a minute, as if spll full of the unspoken. 
Her movement might have been for some finer emphasis of 
what she was at once hesitating and deciding to say. He had 
been standing by the chimney-piece, fireless and sparely 
adorned, a small, perfect old French clock and two morsels 
of rosy Dresden constituting all its furniture; and her hand 
grasped the shelf while she kept him waiting, grasped it a 
little as for support and encouragement. She only kept him 
waiting, however; that is he only waited. It had become 
suddenly, from her movement and attitude, beautiful and 
vivid to him that she had something more to give him; her 
wasted face delicately shone with it, and it glittered, almost 
as with the white lustre of silver, in her expression. She was 
right, incontestably, for what he saw in her face was the truth, 
and strangely, without consequence, while their talk of it 
as dreadful was still in the air, she appeared to present it' as 
inordinately soft. This, prompting bewilderment, made him 
but gape the more gratefully for her revelation, so that they 
continued for some minutes silent, her face shining at him, 
her contact imponderably pressing, and his stare all kind, but 
all expectant. The end, none the less, was that what he had 
expected failed to sound. Something else took place instead, 
which seemed to consist at first in the mere closing of her 
eyes. She gave way at the same instant to a slow, fine shudder, 
and though he remained staring — though he stared, in fact, 
but the harder — she turned off and regained her chair. It was 
the end of what she had been intending, but it left him 
thinking only of that. 

“Well, you don’t say ?” 

She had touched in her passage a bell near the chimney and 
had sunk back, strangely pale. “I’m afraid I’m too ill.” 
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“Too ill to tell me?” It sprang up sharp to him, and almost 
to his lips, the fear that she would die without giving him 
light. He checked himself in time from so expressing his 
question, but she answered as if she had heard the words. 

“Don’t you know — now?” 

“ ‘Now’ ?” She had spoken as if something that had 

made a difference had come up within the moment. But her 
maid, quickly obedient to her bell, was already with them. “I 
know nothing.” And he was afterwards to say to himself that 
he must have spoken with odious impatience, such an im- 
patience as to show that, supremely disconcerted, he washed 
his hands of the whole question. 

“Oh!” said May Bartram. 

“Are you in pain?” he asked, as the woman went to her. 

“No,” said May Bartram. 

Her maid, who had put an arm round her as if to take her 
to her room, fixed on him eyes that appealingly contradicted 
her; in spite of which, however, he showed once more his 
mystification. “What then has happened?” 

She was once more, with her companion’s help, on her feet, 
and, feeling withdrawal imposed on him, he had found, 
blankly, his hat and gloves and had reached the door. Yet he 
waited for her answer. “What n^as to,” she said. 


V 

He came back the next day, but she was then unable to see 
him, and as it was literally the first time this had occurred in 
the long stretch of their acquaintance he turned away, defeated 
and sore, almost angry — or feeling at least that such a break 
in their custom was really the beginning of the end — and 
wandered alone with his thoughts, especially with one of 
them that he was unable to keep down. She was dying, and 
he would lose her; she was dying, and his life would end. He 
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stopped in the park, into which he had passed, and stared 
before him at his recurrent doubt. Away from her the doubt 
pressed again; in her presence he had believed her, but as he 
felt his forlomness he threw himself into the explanation that, 
nearest at hand, had most of a miserable warmth for him and 
least of a cold torment. She had deceived him to save him — 
to put him off with something in which he should be able to 
rest. What could the thing that was to happen to him be, 
after all, but just this thing that had begun to happen? Her 
dying, her death, his consequent solitude — that was what he 
had figured as the beast in the jungle, that was what had been 
in the lap of the gods. He had had her word for it as he left 
her; for what else, on earth, could she have meant? It wasn’t 
a thing of a monstrous order; not a fate rare and distinguished; 
not a stroke of fortune that overwhelmed and immortalised; 
it had only the stamp of the common doom. But poor Marcher, 
at this hour, judged the common doom sufficient. It would 
serve his turn, and even as the consummation of infinite 
waiting he would bend his pride to accept it. He sat down on 
a bench in the twilight. He hadn’t been a fool. Something had 
heen^ as she had said, to come. Before he rose indeed it had 
quite struck him that the final fact really matched with the 
long avenue through which he had had to reach it. As sharing 
his suspense, and as giving herself all, giving her life, to bring 
it to an end, she had come with him every step of the way. 
He had lived by her aid, and to leave her behind would be 
cruelly, danmably to miss her. What could be more over- 
whelming than that? 

Well, he was to know within the week, for though she kept 
him a while at bay, left him restless and wretched during a 
series of days on each of which he asked about her only again 
to have to turn away, she ended his trial by receiving him 
where she had always received him. Yet she had been brought 
out at some hazard into the presence of so many of the things 
that were, consciously, vainly, half their past, and there was 
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scant service left in the gentleness of her mere desire, all too 
visible, to check his obsession and wind up his long trouble. 
That was clearly what she wanted; the one thing more, for her 
own peace, while she could still put out her hand. He was so 
affected by her state that, once seated by her chair, he was 
moved to let everything go; it was she herself therefore who 
brought him back, took up again, before she dismissed him, 
her last word of the other time. She showed how she wished 
to leave their affair in order. “Pm not sure you understood. 
You’ve nothing to wait for more. It has come.” 

Oh, how he looked at her! “Really?” 

“Really.” 

“The thing that, as you said, was to?” 

“The thing that we began in our youth to watch for.” 

Face to face with her once more he believed her; it was a 
claim to which he had so abjectly little to oppose. “You mean 
that it has come as a positive, definite occurrence, with a name 
and a date?” 

“Positive. Definite. I don’t know about the ‘name,’ but, 
oh, with a date!” 

He found himself again too helplessly at sea. “But come in 
the night — come and passed me by?” 

May Bartram had her strange, faint smile. “Oh no, it hasn’t 
passed you by!” 

“But if I haven’t been aware of it, and it hasn’t touched 
me ?” 

“Ah, your not being aware of it,” and she seemed to 
hesitate an instant to deal with this — “your not being aware 
of it is the strangeness in the strangeness. It’s the wonder of 
the wonder.” She spoke as with the softness almost of a sick 
child, yet now at last, at the end of all, with the perfect 
straightness of a sibyl. She visibly knew that she knew, and 
the effect on him was of something co-ordinate, in its high 
character, with the law that had ruled him. It was the true 
voice of the law; so on her lips would the law itself have 
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sounded. ‘Tt has touched you/’ she went on. ‘Tt has done its 
office. It has made you all its own.” 

“So utterly without my knowing it?” 

“So utterly without your knowing it.” His hand, as he 
leaned to her, was on the arm of her chair, and, dimly smiling 
always now, she placed her own on it. “It’s enough if I know 
it.” 

“Oh!” he confusedly sounded, as she herself of late so 
often had done. 

“What I long ago said is true. You’ll never know now, and 
I think you ought to be content. You’ve had it,” said May 
Bartram. 

“But had what^” 

“Why, what was to have marked you out. The proof of 
your law. It has acted. I’m too glad,” she then bravely added, 
“to have been able to see what it’s not'' 

He continued to attach his eyes to her, and with the sense 
that it was all beyond him, and that she was too, he would still 
have sharply challenged her, had he not felt it an abuse of 
her weakness to do more than take devoutly what she gave 
him, take it as hushed as to a revelation. If he did speak, it was 
out of the foreknowledge of his loneliness to come. “If you’re 
glad of what it’s ‘not,’ it might then have been worse?” 

She turned her eyes away, she looked straight before her, 
with which, after a moment: “Well, you know our fears.” 

He wondered. “It’s something then we never feared?” 

On this, slowly, she turned to him. “Did we ever dream, 
with all our dreams, that we should sit and talk of it 
thus?” 

He tried for a little to make out if they had; but it was as if 
their dreams, numberless enough, were in solution in some 
thick, cold mist, in which thought lost itself. “It might have 
been that we couldn’t talk?” 

“Well” — she did her best for him — “not from this side. 
This, you see,” she said, “is the other side.” 
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‘T think,” poor Marcher returned, “that all sides are the 
same to me.” Then, however, as she softly shook her head in 
correction: “We mightn’t, as it were, have got across 

“To where we are — no; We’re here ' — she made her weak 
emphasis. 

“And much good does it do us!” was her friend’s frank 
comment. 

“It does us the good it ran. It does us the good that 
it isn’t here. It’s past. It’s behind,” said May Bartram. 
“Before ” but her voice dropped. 

He had got up, not to tire her, but it was hard to 
combat his yearning. She after all told him nothing but that 
his light had failed — ^which he knew well enough without her. 
“Before he blankly echoed. 

“Before, you see, it was always to come. That kept it 
present.” 

“Oh, I don’t care what comes now! Besides,” Marcher 
added, “it seems to me I liked it better present, as you say, 
than I can like it absent your absence.” 

“Oh, mine!” — and her pale hands made light of it. 

“With the absence of everything.” He had a dreadful sense 
of standing there before her for — so far as anything but this 
proved, this bottomless drop was concerned — the last time of 
their life. It rested on him with a weight he felt he could scarce 
bear, and this weight it apparendy was that still pressed out 
what remained in him of speakable protest. “I believe you; 
but I can’t begin to pretend I understand. Nothings for me, is 
past; nothing will pass until I pass myself, which I pray my 
stars may be as soon as possible. Say, however,” he added, 
“that I’ve eaten my cake, as you contend, to the last crumb 
— ^how can the thing I’ve never felt at all be the thing I was 
marked out to feel.^” 

She met him, perhaps, less directly, but she met him un 
perturbed. “You take your ‘feelings’ for granted. You were 
to suffer your fate. That was not necessarily to know it.” 
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“How in the world — ^when what is such knowledge but 
suffering?*’ 

She looked up at him a while, in silence. “No — you don’t 
understand.” 

“I suffer,” said John Marcher. 

“Don’t, don’t!” 

“How can I help at least Mar?” 

“Don’t/” May Bartram repeated. 

She spoke it in a tone so special, in spite of her weakness, 
that he stared an instant — stared as if some light, hitherto 
hidden, had shimmered across his vision. Darkness again 
closed over it, but the gleam had already become for him an 
idea. “Because I haven’t the right ?” 

“Don’t know — ^when you needn’t,” she mercifully urged. 
“You needn’t — for we shouldn’t.” 

“Shouldn’t?” If he could but know what she meant! 

“No — it’s too much.” 

“Too much?” he still asked — ^but with a mystification that 
was the next moment, of a sudden, to give way. Her words, 
if they meant something, affected him in this light — the light 
also of her wasted face — as meaning a//, and the sense of what 
knowledge had been for herself came over him with a rush 
which broke through into a question. “Is it of that, then, 
you’re dying?” 

She but watched him, gravely at first, as if to see, with this, 
where he was, and she might have seen something, or feared 
something, that moved her sympathy. “I would live for you 
still — if I could.” Her eyes closed for a little, as if, withdrawn 
into herself, she were, for a last time, trying. “But I can’t!” 
she said as she raised them again to take leave of him. 

She couldn’t indeed, as but too promptly and sharply 
appeared, and he had no vision of her after this that was any- 
thing but darkness and doom. They had parted forever in 
that strange talk; access to her chamber of pain, rigidly 
guarded, was almost wholly forbidden him; he was feeling 
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now moreover, in the face of doctors, nurses, the two or 
three relatives attracted doubtless by the presumption of what 
she had to “leave,** how few were the rights, as they were 
called in such cases, that he had to put forward, and how odd 
it might even seem that their intimacy shouldn*t have given 
him more of them. The stupidest fourth cousin had more, 
even though she had been nothing in such a person's life. She 
had been a feature of features in his^ for what else was it 
to have been so indispensable? Strange beyond saying were 
the ways of existence, baffling for him the anomaly of his 
lack, as he felt it to be, of producible claim. A woman might 
have been, as it were, everything to him, and it might yet 
present him in no connection that anyone appeared obliged to 
recognise. If this was the case in these closing weeks it was 
the case more sharply on the occasion of the last offices 
rendered, in the great grey London cemetery, to what had 
been mortal, to what had been precious, in his friend. The 
concourse at her grave was not numerous, but he saw himself 
treated as scarce more nearly concerned with it than if there 
had been a thousand others. He was in short from this 
moment face to face with the fact that he was to profit extra- 
ordinarily little by the interest May Bartram had taken in 
him. He couldn*t quite have said what he expected, but he 
had somehow not expected this approach to a double priva- 
tion. Not only had her interest failed him, but he seemed to 
feel himself unattended — and for a reason he couldn*t sound 
— by the distinction, the dignity, the propriety, if nothing 
else, of the man markedly bereaved. It was as if, in the view of 
society, he had not been markedly bereaved, as if there still 
failed some sign or proof of it, and as if, none the less, his 
character could never be affirmed, nor the deficiency ever 
made up. There were moments, as the weeks went by, when 
he would have liked, by some almost aggressive act, to take 
his stand on the intimacy of his loss, in order that it might 
be questioned and his retort, to the relief of his spirit, so 
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recorded; but the moments of an irritation more helpless 
followed fast on these, the moments during which, turning 
things over with a good conscience but with a bare horizon, 
he found himself wondering if he oughtn’t to have begun, so 
to speak, further back. 

He found himself wandering indeed at many things, and 
this last speculation had others to keep it company. What 
could he have done, after all, in her lifetime, without giving 
them both, as it were, away.^ He couldn't have made it known 
she was watching him, for that would have published the 
superstition of the Beast. This was what closed his mouth 
now — now that the Jungle had been threshed to vacancy and 
that the Beast had stolen away. It sounded too foolish and too 
flat; the difference for him in this particular, the extinction in 
his life of the element of suspense, was such in fact as to 
surprise him. He could scarce have said what the effect 
resembled; the abrupt cessation, the positive prohibition, 
of music perhaps, more than anything else, in some place all 
adjusted and all accustomed to sonority and to attention. If he 
could at any rate have conceived lifting the veil from his 
image at some moment of the past (what had he done, after 
all, if not lift it to her})^ so to do this to-day, to talk to people 
at large of the jungle cleared and confide to them that he now 
felt it as safe; would have been not only to see them listen 
as to a good wife's tale, but really to hear himself tell one. 
What it presently came to in truth was that poor Marcher 
waded through his beaten grass, where no life stirred, where 
no breath sounded, where no evil eye seemed to gleam from 
a possible lair, very much as if vaguely looking for the Beast, 
and still more as if missing it. He walked about in an existence 
that had grown strangely more spacious, and, stopping fit- 
fully in places where the undergrowth of life struck him as 
closer, asked himself yearningly, wondered secretly and 
sorely, if it would have lurked here or there. It would have at 
all events sprimg; what was at least complete was his belief 
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in the truth itself of the assurance given him. The change 
from his old sense to his new was absolute and final: what 
was to happen had so absolutely and finally happened that he 
was as little able to know a fear for his future as to know a 
hope; so absent in short was any question of anything still 
to come. He was to live entirely with the other question, that 
of his unidentified past, that of his having to see his fortune 
impenetrably muffled and masked. 

The torment of this vision became then his occupation; he 
couldn’t perhaps have consented to live but for the possibility 
of guessing. She had told him, his friend, not to guess; she 
had forbidden him, so far as he might, to know, and she had 
even in a sort denied the power in him to learn: which were 
so many things, precisely, to deprive him of rest. It wasn’t 
that he wanted, he argued for fairness, that anything that had 
happened to him should happen over again; it was only that 
he shouldn’t, as an anticlimax, have been taken sleeping so 
sound as not to be able to win back by an effort of thought 
the lost stuff of consciousness. He declared to himself at 
moments that he would either win it back or have done with 
consciousness for ever; he made this idea his one motive, in 
fine, made it so much his passion that none other, to compare 
with it, seemed ever to have touched him. The lost stuff of 
consciousness became thus for him as a strayed or stolen child 
to an unappeasable father; he hunted it up and down very 
much as if he were knocking at doors and inquiring of 
the police. This was the spirit in which, inevitably, he set 
himself to travel; he started on a journey that was to be as 
long as he could make it; it danced before him that, as the 
other side of the globe couldn’t possibly have less to say 
to him, it might, by a possibility of suggestion, have more. 
Before he quitted London, however, he made a pilgrimage to 
May Bartram’s grave, took his way to it through the endless 
avenues of the grim suburban necropolis, sought it out in the 
wilderness of tombs, and, though he had come but for the 
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renewal of the act of farewell, found himself, when he had at 
last stood by it, beguiled into long intensities. He stood for an 
hour, powerless to turn away and yet powerless to penetrate 
the darkness of death; fixing with his eyes her inscribed name 
and date, beating his forehead against the fact of the secret 
they kept, drawing his breath, while he waited as if, in pity of 
him, some sense would rise from the stones. He kneeled on the 
stones, however, in vain; they kept what they concealed; and 
if the face of the tomb did become a face for him it was 
because her two names were like a pair of eyes that didn’t 
know him. He gave them a last long look, but no palest light 
broke. 


VI 

He stayed away, after this, for a year; he visited the depths 
of Asia, spending himself on scenes of romantic interest, of 
superlative sanctity; but what was present to him everywhere 
was that for a man who had known what he had known the 
world was vulgar and vain. The state of mind in which he had 
lived for so many years shone out to him, in reflection, as a 
light that coloured and refined, a light beside which the glow 
of the East was garish, cheap and thin. The terrible truth was 
that he had lost — ^with everything else — a distinction as well; 
the things he saw couldn’t help being common when he had 
become common to look at them. He was simply now one 
of them himself — he was in the dust, without a peg for the 
sense of difference; and there were hours when, before the 
temples of gods and the sepulchres of kings, his spirit turned, 
for nobleness of association, to the barely discriminated slab 
in the London suburb. That had become for him, and more 
intensely with time and distance, his one witness of a past 
glory. It was all that was left to him for proof or pride, yet 
the past glories of Pharaohs were nothing to him as he 
thought of it. Small wonder then that he came back to it on 
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the morrow of his return. He was drawn there this time as 
irresistibly as the other, yet with a confidence, almost, that 
was doubtless the effect of the many months that had elapsed. 
He had lived, in spite of himself, into his change of feeling, 
and in wandering over the earth had wandered, as might be 
said, from the circumference to the centre of his desert. He 
had settled to his safety and accepted perforce his extinction; 
figuring to himself, with some colour, in the likeness of cer- 
tain little old men he remembered to have seen, of whom, all 
meagre and wizened as they might look, it was related that 
they had in their time fought twenty duels or been loved by 
ten princesses. They indeed had been wondrous for others, 
while he was but wondrous for himself; which, however, was 
exactly the cause of his haste to renew the wonder by getting 
back, as he might put it, into his own presence. That had 
quickened his steps and checked his delay. If his visit was 
prompt it was because he had been separated so long from the 
part of himself that alone he now valued. 

It is accordingly not false to say that he reached his goal 
with a certain elation and stood there again with a certain 
assurance. The creature beneath the sod knew of his rare 
experience, so that, strangely now, the place had lost for him 
its mere blankness of expreission. It met him in mildness — not, 
as before, in mockery; it wore for him the air of conscious 
greeting that we find, after absence, in things that have closely 
belonged to us and which seem to confess of themselves to 
the connection. The plot of ground, the graven tablet, the 
tended flowers affected him so as belonging to him that he 
quite felt for the hour like a contented landlord reviewing a 
piece of property. Whatever had happened — ^well, had hap- 
pened. He had not come back this time with the vanity of that 
question, his former worrying, “What, what}"' now practically 
so spent. Yet he would, none the less, never again so cut 
himself off from the spot; he would come back to it every 
month, for if he did nothing else by its aid he at least held 
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up his head. It thus grew for him, in the oddest way, a positive 
resource; h-a carried out his idea of periodical returns, which 
took their place at last among the most inveterate of his 
habits. What it all amounted to, oddly enough, was that, in 
his now so simplified world, this garden of death gave him the 
few square feet of earth on which he could still most live. It 
was as if, being nothing anywhere else for anyone, nothing 
even for himself, he were just everything here, and if not for 
a crowd of witnesses, or indeed for any witness but John 
Marcher, then by clear right of the register that he could scan 
like an open page. The open page was the tomb of his friend, 
and there were the facts of the past, there the truth of his life, 
there the backward reaches in which he could lose himself. 
He did this, from time to time, with such effect that he seemed 
to wander through the old years with his hand in the arm of 
a companion who was, in the most extraordinary manner, 
his other, his younger self; and to wander, which was more 
extraordinary yet, round and round a third presence — ^not 
wandering she, but stationary, still, whose eyes, turning with 
his revolution, never ceased to follow him, and whose seat 
was his point, so to speak, of orientation. Thus in short he 
settled to live — feeding only on the sense that he once had 
lived, and dependent on it not only for a support but for an 
identity. 

It sufficed him, in its way, for months, and the year elapsed; 
it would doubtless even have carried him further but for an 
accident, superficially slight, which moved him, in a quite 
other direction, with a force beyond any of his impressions 
of Egypt or of India. It was a thing of the merest chance — 
the turn, as he afterwards felt, of a hair, though he was indeed 
to live to believe that if light hadn’t come to him in this 
particular fashion it would still have come in another. He was 
to live to believe this, I say, though he was not to live, I may 
not less definitely mention, to do much else. We allow him 
at any rate the benefit of the conviction, struggling up for 
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him at the end, that, whatever might have happened or not 
happened, he would have come round of himselLto the light 
The incident of an autumn day had put the match to the train 
laid from of old by his misery. With the light before him he 
knew that even of late his ache had only been smothered. It 
was strangely drugged, but it throbbed; at the touch it began 
to bleed. And the touch, in the event, was the face of a fellow- 
mortal. This face, one grey afternoon when the leaves were 
thick in the alleys, looked into Marcher’s own, at the ceme- 
tery, with an expression like the cut of a blade. He felt it, 
that is, so deep down that he winced at the steady thrust. The 
person who so mutely assaulted him was a figure he had 
noticed, on reaching his own goal, absorbed by a grave a 
short distance away, a grave apparently fresh, so that the 
emotion of the visitor would probably match it for frankness. 
This fact alone forbade further attention, though during the 
time he stayed he remained vaguely conscious of his neigh* 
hour, a middle-aged man apparently, in mourning, whose 
bowed back, among the clustered monuments and mortuary 
yews, was constantly presented. Marcher’s theory that these 
were elements in contact with which he himself revived, had 
suffered, on this occasion, it may be granted, a sensible though 
inscrutable check. The autumn day was dire for him as none 
had recently been, and he rested with a heaviness he had not 
yet known on the low stone table that bore May Bartram’s 
name. He rested without power to move, as if some spring in 
him, some spell vouchsafed, had suddenly been broken for- 
ever. If he could have done that moment as he wanted he 
would simply have stretched himself on the slab that was 
ready to take him, treating it as a place prepared to receive 
his last sleep. What in all the wide world had he now to keep 
awake for.^ He stared before him with the question, and it was 
then that, as one of the cemetery walks passed near him, he 
caught the shock of the face. 

His neighbour at the other grave had withdrawn, as he 
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himself, with force in him to move, would have done by now, 
and was advancing along the path on his way to one of the 
gates. This brought him near, and his pace was slow, so that 
— and all the more as there was a kind of hunger in his look — 
the two men were for a minute directly confronted. Marcher 
felt him on the spot as one of the deeply stricken — a percep- 
tion so sharp that nothing else in the picture lived for it, 
neither his dress, his age, nor his presumable character and 
class; nothing lived but the deep ravage of the features that 
he showed. He showed them — that was the point; he w^ 
moved, as he passed, by some impulse that was either a signal 
for sympathy or, more possibly, a challenge to another 
sorrow. He might already have been aware of our friend, 
might, at some previous hour, have noticed in him the smooth 
habit of the scene, with which the state of his own senses so 
scantly consorted, and might thereby have been stirred as by a 
kind of overt discord. What Marcher was at all events* con- 
scious of was, in the first place, that the image of scarred 
passion presented to him was conscious too— of something 
that profaned the air; and, in the second, that, roused, startled, 
shocked, he was yet the next moment looking after it, as it 
went, with envy. The most extraordinary thing that had 
happened to him — though he had given that name to other 
matters as well — took place, after his immediate vague stare, 
as a consequence of this impression. The stranger passed, but 
the raw glare of his grief remained, making our friend wonder 
in pity what wrong, what wound it expressed, what injury 
not to be healed. What had the man had to make him, by the 
loss of it, so bleed and yet live? 

Something — and this reached him with a pang — that 
John Marcher, hadn’t; the proof of which was precisely John 
Marcher’s arid end. No passion had ever touched him, for this 
was what passion meant; he had survived and maundered and 
pined, but where had been his deep ravage? The extraordinary 
thing we speak of was the sudden rush of the result of this 
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question. The sight that had just met his eyes named to him, 
as in letters of quick flame, something he had utterly, insanely 
missed, and what he had missed made these things a train of 
fire, made them mark themselves in an anguish of inward 
throbs. He had seen outside of his life, not learned it within, 
the way a woman was mourned when she had been loved for 
herself; such was the force of his conviction of the meaning 
of the stranger s face, which still flared for him like a smoky 
torch. It had not come to him, the knowledge, on the wings 
of experience; it had brushed him, jostled him, upset him, with 
the disrespect of chance, the insolence of an accident. Now 
that the illumination had begun, however, it blazed to the 
zenith, and what he presently stood there gazing at was the 
sounded void of his life. He gazed, he drew breath, in pain; 
he turned in his dismay, and, turning, he had before him in 
sharper incision than ever the open page of his story. The 
name on the table smote him as the passage of his neighbour 
had done, and what it said to him, full in the face, was that 
she was what he had missed. This was the awful thought, the 
answer to all the past, the vision at the dread clearness of 
which he turned as cold as the stone beneath him. Everything 
fell together, confessed, explained, overwhelmed; leaving him 
most of all stupefied at the blindness he had cherished. The 
fate he had been marked for he had met with a vengeance — 
he had emptied the cup to the lees; he had been the man of 
his time, the man, to whom nothing on earth was to have 
happened. That was the rare stroke — that was his visitation. 
So he saw it, as we say, in pale horror, while the pieces fitted 
and fitted. So she had seen it, while he didn’t, and so she 
served at this hour to drive the truth home. It was the truth, 
vivid and monstrous, that all the while he had waited the wait 
was itself his portion. This the companion of his vigil had 
at a given moment perceived, and she had then offered him the 
chance to baffle his doom. One’s doom, however, was never 
baffled, and on the day she had told him that his own had 
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come down she had seen him but stupidly stare at the escape 
she offered him. 

The escape would have been to love her; then, then he 
would have lived. She had lived — who could say now with 
what passion? — since she had loved him for himself; whereas 
he had never thought of her (ah, how it hugely glared at 
him!) but in the chill of his egotism and the light of her use. 
Her spoken words came back to him, and the chain stretched 
and stretched. The beast had lurked indeed, and the beast, at 
its hour, had sprung; it had sprung in that twilight of the cold 
April when, pale, ill, wasted, but all beautiful, and perhaps 
even then recoverable, she had risen from her chair to stand 
before him and let him imaginably guess. It had sprung as he 
didn’t guess; it had sprung as she hopelessly turned from him, 
and the mark, by the time he left her, had fallen where it was 
to fall. He had justified his fear and achieved his fate; he had 
failed, with the last exactitude, of all he was to fail of; and a 
moan now rose to his lips as he remembered she had prayed 
he mightn’t know. This horror of waking — this was know- 
ledge, knowledge under the breath of which the very tears 
in his eyes seemed to freeze. Through them, none the less, 
he tried to fix it and hold it; he kept it there before him so 
that he might feel the pain. That at least, belated and bitter, 
had something of the taste of life. But the bitterness suddenly 
sickened him, and it was as if, horribly, he saw, in the truth, 
in the cruelty of his image, what had been appointed and done. 
He saw the Jungle of his life and saw the lurking Beast; then, 
while he looked, perceived it, as by a stir of the air, rise, huge 
and hideous, for the leap that was to settle him. His eyes 
darkened — it was close; and, instinctively turning, in his 
hallucination, to avoid it, he flung himself, on his face, on the 
tomb. 
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“ijiVERY one asks me what I ‘think' of everything," said 
-Cj Spencer Brydon; “and I make answer as I can — begging 
or dodging the question, putting them off with any nonsense. 
It wouldn’t matter to any of them really," he went on, “for, 
even were it possible to meet in that stand-and-deliver way so 
silly a demand on so big a subject, my ‘thoughts’ would still 
be almost altogether about something that concerns only 
myself." He was talking to Miss Staverton, with whom, for 
a couple of months now, he had availed himself of every 
possible occasion to talk; this disposition and this resource, 
this comfort and support, as the matter in fact presented itself, 
having promptly enough taken the first place among the 
surprises, as he would have called them, attending his so 
strangely belated return to America. Everything was some- 
how a surprise; and that might be natural when one had so 
long and so consistently neglected everything, taken pains to 
give surprises so much margin for preparation. He had given 
them more than thirty years — thirty-three, to be exact; and 
they now seemed to him to have organised their performance 
quite on the scale of that licence. He had been twenty-three 
on leaving New York — he was fifty-six to-day: unless indeed 
he were to reckon as he had sometimes, since his repatriation, 
found himself feding, in which case he would have lived 
longer than is often allotted to man. It would have taken a 
century, he repeatedly said to himself, and said also to Alice 
Staverton, it would have taken a longer absence and a more 
averted mind than those even of which he had been guilty, 
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to pile up the differences, the newnesses, the queemesses, 
above all the bignesses, for the better or the worse, that at 
present assaulted his vision wherever he looked. 

The great fact all the while, however, had been the in- 
calculability; since he had supposed himself, from decade to 
decade, to be allowing, and in the most liberal and intelligent 
manner, for brilliancy of change. He actually saw that he had 
allowed for nothing; he missed what he would have been sure 
of finding, he found what he would never have imagined. 
Proportions and values were upside-down; the ugly things he 
had expected, the ugly things of his far-away youth, when 
he had too promptly waked up to a sense of the ugly — these 
uncanny phenomena placed him rather, as it happened, under 
the charm; whereas the “swagger” things, the modem, the 
monstrous, the famous things, those he had more particularly, 
like thousands of ingenuous inquirers every year, come over 
to see, were exactly his sources of dismay. They were as so 
many set traps for displeasure, above all for reaction, of which 
his restless tread was constantly pressing the spring. It was 
interesting, doubtless, the whole show, but it would have 
been too disconcerting had not a certain finer truth saved the 
situation. He had distinctly not, in this steadier light, come 
over all for the monstrosities; he had come, not only in the 
last analysis but quite on the face of the act, under an impulse 
with which they had nothing to do. He had come (putting 
the thing pompously) to look at his “property,” which he 
had thus, for a third of a century, not been within four 
thousand miles of; or, expressing it less sordidly, he had 
yielded to the humour of seeing again his house on the jolly 
comer, as he usually, and quite fondly, described it — the one 
in which he had first seen die light, in which various members 
of his family had lived and had died, in which the holidays of 
his overschooled boyhood had been passed and the few social 
flowers of his chilled adolescence gathered, and which, 
alienated then for so long a period, had, through the succes- 
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sive deaths of his two brothers and the termination of old 
arrangements, come wholly into his hands. He was the owner 
of another not quite so “good” — the jolly comer having 
been, from far back, superlatively extended and consecrated; 
and the value of the pair represented his main capital, with an 
income consisting, in these later years, of their respective 
rents, which (thanks precisely to their original excellent type) 
had never been depressingly low. He could live in “Europe,” 
as he had been in the habit of living, on the product of these 
flourishing New York leases, and all the better since that of 
the second stmcture, the mere number in its long row, having 
within a twelvemonth fallen in, renovation at a high advance 
had proved beautifully possible. 

These were items of property indeed, but he had found 
himself since his arrival distinguishing more than ever be- 
tween them. The house within the street, two bristling 
stretches westward, was already in course of reconstruction 
as a tall mass of flats; he had acceded some time before to 
overtures for this conversion — in which, now that it was 
going forward, it had been not the least of his astonishments 
to find himself able, on the spot and though without an ounce 
of such experience, to participate with a certain intelligence, 
almost with a certain competence. He had lived his life with 
his back so turned to such concerns and his face addressed to 
those of so different an order, that he scarce knew what to 
make of this lively stir, in a compartment of his mind never 
yet penetrated, of a capacity for business and a sense for 
construction. These virtues, so common all round him now, 
had been dormant in his own organism — where it might be 
said of them perhaps that they had slept the sleep of the just. 
At present, in the splendid autumn weather — the autumn at 
least n'os a pure boon in the terrible place — ^he loafed about his 
“work” undeterred, secretly agitated; not in the least “mind- 
ing” that the whole proposition, as they said, was vulgar and 
sordid, and ready to climb ladders, to walk the plank, to 
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handle materials and look wise about them, to ask questions, 
in fine, and challenge explanations and really “go into” 
figures. 

It amused, it verily quite charmed; and, by the same stroke, 
it amused, and even more, Alice Staverton, though perhaps 
charming her perceptibly less. She wasn’t, however, going to 
be better off for it, as he was — and so astonishingly much; 
nothing was now likely, he knew, ever to make her better off 
than she found herself, in the afternoon of life, as the delicately 
frugal possessor and tenant of the small house in Irving Place 
to which she had subtly managed to cling through her almost 
unbroken New York career. If he knew the way to it now 
better than to any other address among the dreadful multiplied 
numberings which seemed to him to reduce the whole place to 
some vast ledger-page, overgrown, fantastic, of ruled and 
criss-crossed lines and figures — if he had formed, for his 
consolation, that habit, it was really not a little because of the 
charm of his having encountered and recognised in the vast 
wilderness of the wholesale, breaking through the mere gross 
generalisation of wealth and force and success, a small, still 
scene where items and shades, all delicate things, kept the 
sharpness of the notes of a high voice perfectly trained, and 
where economy hung about like the scent of a garden. His 
old friend lived with one maid and herself dusted her relics 
and trimmed her lamps and polished her silver; she stood off, 
in the awful modem cmsh, when she could, but she sallied 
forth and did battle when the challenge was really to “spirit,” 
the.spirit she after all confessed to, proudly and a little shyly, 
as to that of the better time, that of their common, their quite 
far-away and antediluvian social period and order. She made 
use of the street-cars when need be, the terrible things that 
people scrambled for as the panic-stricken at sea scramble for 
the boats; she affronted inscrutably, under stress, all the public 
concussions and ordeals; and yet with that slim mystifying 
grace of her appearance, which defied you to say if she were 
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a fair young woman who looked older through trouble, or 
a fine smooth older one who looked young through successful 
indifference; with her precious reference, above all, to 
memories and histories into which he could enter, she was 
exquisite for him like some pale pressed flower (a rarity to 
begin with), and, failing other sweetnesses, she was a sufficient 
reward of his effort. They had communities of knowledge, 
“their** knowledge (this discriminating possessive was always 
on her lips) of presences of the other age, presences all over- 
laid, in his case, by the experience of a man and the freedom 
of a wanderer, overlaid by pleasure, by infidelity, by passages 
of life that were strange and dim to her, just by “Europe** in 
short, but still unobscured, still exposed and cherished, under 
that pious visitation of the spirit from which she had never 
been diverted. 

She had come with him one day to see how his “apartment- 
house** was rising; he had helped her over gaps and explained 
to her plans, and while they were there had happened to have, 
before her, a brief but lively discussion with the man in charge, 
the representative of the building firm that had undertaken his 
work. He had found himself quite “standing up*’ to this 
personage over a failure on the latter*s part to observe some 
detail of one of their noted conditions, and had so lucidly 
ai^ed his case that, besides ever so prettily flushing, at the 
time, for sympathy in his triumph, she had afterwards said to 
him (though to a slightly greater effect of irony) that he had 
clearly for too many years neglected a real gift. If he had but 
stayed at home he would have anticipated the inventor of the 
sky-scraper. If he had but stayed at home he would have dis- 
covered his genius in time really to develop streets and to 
harvest a fortune. He was to remember these words, while the 
weeks elapsed, for the little silver ring with which he might 
feel that they had died away in the queerest and deepest of his 
own lately most disguised and most muffled vibrations. 

It had begun to be present to him after the first fortnight. 
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it had broken out with the oddest abruptness, this particular 
wanton wonderment: it met him there^ — ^and this was the 
image under which he himself judged the matter, or at least, 
not a little, thrilled and flushed with it— very much as he 
might have been met by some strange figure, some unexpected 
occupant, at a turn of one of the dim passages of an empty 
house. The quaint analogy quite hauntingly remained with 
him, when he didn’t indeed rather improve it by a still 
intenser form: that of his opening a door behind which he 
would have made sure of finding nothing, a door into a room 
shuttered and void, and yet so coming, with a great sup- 
pressed start, on some quite erect confronting presence, 
something planted in the middle of the place and facing him 
through the dusk. After that visit to the house in construction 
he walked with his companion to see the other and always 
so much the better one, which, in the eastward direction, 
formed one of the comers of the street now so generally 
dishonoured and disfigured in its westward reaches and of the 
comparatively conservative Avenue. The Avenue had still 
pretensions, as Miss Staverton said, to decency; the old people 
had gone, mostly, the old names were unknown, and here 
and there an old association seemed to stray, all vaguely, like 
some very aged person, out too late, whom you might meet 
and feel the impulse to watch or follow, in kindness, for safe 
restoration to shelter. 

They went in together, our friends; he admitted himself 
with his key, as he kept no one there, he explained, preferring, 
for his reasons, to leave the place empty, under a simple 
arrangement with a good woman living in the neighbourhood 
who came for a daily hour to open windows and dust and 
sweep. Spencer Brydon had his reasons, and was growingly 
aware of them; they seemed to him better each time he 
arrived, though he didn’t name them all to his companion, 
any more than he told her as yet how often, how quite 
absurdly often, he himself came. He only let her see for the 
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present, while they walked through the great blank rooms, 
that absolute vacancy reigned and that, from top to bottom, 
there was nothing but Mrs. Muldoody’s broomstick, in a 
corner, to tempt the burglar. Mrs. Muldoody was then on the 
premises, and she loquaciously attended the visitors, preced- 
ing them from room to room and pushing back shutters and 
throwing up sashes — all to show them, as she remarked, how 
little there was to see. There was little indeed to see in the 
great gaunt shell, where the main dispositions and the general 
apportionment of space, the style of an age of ampler allow- 
ances, had nevertheless, for its master, their honest, pleading 
message, affecting him as some good old servant’s, some 
life-long retainer’s appeal for a character, or even for a retiring 
pension; yet it was also a remark of Mrs. Muldoody’s that, 
glad as she was to oblige him by her noonday round, there 
was a request she greatly hoped he would never make of 
her. If he should wish her for any reason to come in after 
dark she would just tell him, if he “plased,” that he must ask 
it of somebody else. 

The fact that there was nothing to see didn’t militate, for 
the worthy woman, against what one might see, and she put 
it frankly to Miss Staverton that no lady could be expected 
to like — could she.^ — “craping up to thim top storeys in the 
ayvil hours.” The gas and the electric light were off the house, 
and she fairly evoked a gruesome vision of her march through 
the great grey rooms — so many of them as there were too! — 
with her glimmering taper. Miss Staverton met her honest 
glare with a smile and the profession that she herself certainly 
would recoil from such an adventure. Spencer Brydon mean- 
while held his peace — for the moment; the question of the 
“evil” hours in his old home had already become too grave for 
him. He had begun some time since to “crape,” and he knew 
just why a packet of candles, addressed to that pursuit, had 
been stowed by his own hand, three weeks before, at the back 
of a drawer of the fine old sideboard that occupied as a 
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“fixture"' the deep recess in the dining-room. For the present 
he laughed at his companions — quickly, however, changing 
the subject; for the reason that in the first place his laugh 
struck him even at that moment as starting the odd echo, the 
conscious human resonance (he scarce knew how to qualify 
it) that sounds made while he was there alone sent back to 
his ear or his fancy; and that in the second he imagined Alice 
Staverton, for the instant, on the point of asking him, with 
a divination, if he ever so prowled. There were divinations 
he was unprepared for, and he had at all events averted inquiry 
by the time Mrs. Muldoody had left them, passing on to 
other parts. 

There was happily enough to say, on so consecrated a spot, 
that could be said freely and fairly; so that a whole train of 
declarations was precipitated by his friend’s having herself 
broken out, after a yearning look round: “But I hope you 
don’t mean they want to pull this to pieces!” His answer 
came, promptly, with his reawakened wrath: it was of course 
exactly what they wanted and what they were “at” him for, 
daily, with the pertinacity of people who couldn’t for their 
life understand a man’s having a decent feeling. He had found 
the place, just as it stood and beyond what he could express, 
an interest and a joy. There were values other than the beastly 

rent- values, and in short, in short 1 But it was here that 

Miss Staverton took him up. “In short you’re to make so 
good a thing of your sky-scraper that, living in luxury on those 
ill-gotten gains, you can afford for a while to be sentimental 
here!” Her smile had for him, with the words, the particular 
mild irony with which he found half her talk suffused; an 
irony without bitterness and that came, exactly, from her 
having so much imagination — not, like the cheap sarcasms 
with which one heard most people, about the world of 
“society,” bid for the reputation of cleverness, from nobody’s 
really having any. It was agreeable to him at this very moment 
to be sure that when he had answered, after a brief demur, 
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“Well, yes: so, precisely, you may put itT* her imagination 
would still do him justice. He explained that even if never 
a dollar were to come to him from the other house he would 
nevertheless cherish this one; and he dwelt, further, while 
they lingered and wandered, on the fact of the stupefaction he 
was already exciting, the positive mystification he felt himself 
create. 

He spoke of the value of all he read into it, into the mere 
sight of the walls, mere shapes of the rooms, mere sound of 
the floors, mere feel, in his hand, of the old silver-plated knobs 
of the several mahogany doors, which suggested the pressure 
of the palms of the dead; the seventy years of the past, in 
short, that these things represented, the annals of nearly three 
generations, counting his grandfa therms, the one that had 
ended there, and the impalpable ashes of his long-extinct 
youth, afloat in the very air like microscopic motes. She 
listened to everything; she was a woman who answered but 
who didn’t chatter. She scattered abroad therefore no clouds 
of words; she could assent, she could agree, above all she 
could encourage, without doing that. Only at the last she 
went a little further than he had done himself. “And then how 
do you know? You may still, after all, want to live here.” It 
rather indeed pulled him up, for it wasn’t what he had been 
thinking, at least in her sense of the words. “You mean I may 
decide to stay on for the sake of itf ” 

“Well, mtA such a home !” But, quite beautifully, she 

had too much tact to dot so monstrous an i, and it was 
precisely an illustration of the way she didn’t rattle. How 
could any one — of any wit — ^insist on any one else’s “want- 
ing” to live in New York? 

“Oh,” he said, “I migit have lived here (since I had my 
opportunity early in life); I might have put in here all these 
years. Then everything would have been different enough — 
— ^and I daresay ‘funny’ enough. But that’s another matter. 
And then the beauty of it — I mean of my perversity, of my 
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refusal to agree to a ‘deal’ — ^is just in the total absence of a 
reason. Don’t you see that if I had a reason about the matter 
at all it would have to be the other way and would then be in- 
evitably a reason of dollars? There are no reasons here but 
of dollars. Let us therefore have none whatever — not the 
ghost of one.” 

They were thus back in the hall for departure, but from 
where they stood the vista was large, through an open 
door, into the great square main saloon, with its almost 
antique felicity of brave intervals between windows. Her 
eyes quitted that long reach and met his own a moment. 
“Are you very sure the ‘ghost* of one doesn’t much rather 
serve ?” 

He had a positive sense of turning pale. But it was as near 
as they were then to come. For he made answer, he believed, 
between a glare and a grin: “Oh, ghosts — of course the place 
must swarm with them! I should be ashamed of it if it didn’t. 
Poor Mrs. Muldoody’s right, and it’s why I haven’t asked her 
to do more than look in.” 

Miss Staverton’s gaze again lost itself, and things that she 
didn’t utter, it was clear, came and went in her mind. She 
might even for the minute, off there in the fine room, have 
imagined some element dimly gathering. Simplified like the 
death-mask of a handsome face, it perhaps produced for her 
just then an effect akin to the stir of an expression in the “set” 
commemorative plaster. Yet whatever her impression may 
have been she uttered instead of it a vague platitude. “Well, 
if it were only furnished and lived in !” 

She appeared to imply that in case of its being still furnished 
he might have been a little less opposed to the idea of a return. 
But she passed straight into the vestibule, as if to leave her 
words behind her, and the next moment had had opened the 
house-door and was standing with her on the steps. He closed 
the door and while he repocketed his key, looking up and 
down, they took in the comparatively harsh actuality of the 
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Avenue, which reminded him of the assault of the outer light 
of the Desert on the traveller emerging from an Egyptian 
tomb. But he risked before they stepped into the street his 
gathered answer to her speech. “For me it is lived in. For me 
it is furnished.*’ At which it was easy for her to sigh “Ah 

yes !** very vaguely and discreetly, since his parents and 

his favourite sister, to say nothing of other kin, in numbers, 
had run their course and met their end there. That represented, 
within the walls, ineffaceable life. 

It was a few days after this that, during an hour passed 
with her again, he had expressed his impatience of the too 
flattering curiosity — among the people he met — about his 
appreciation of New York. He had arrived at none at all that 
was socially producible, and as for that matter of his “think- 
ing” (thinking the better or the worse of anything there) he 
was wholly taken up with one subject of thought. It was mere 
vain egoism, and it was moreover, if she liked, a morbid 
obsession. He found all things come back to the question of 
what he personally might have been, how he might have led 
his life and “turned out,” if he had not so at the outset given 
it up. And confessing for the first time to the intensity within 
him of this absurd speculation — which but proved too, no 
doubt, the habit of selfishly thinking — he affirmed the im- 
potence there of any other source of interest, any other local 
appeal. “What would it have made of me, what would it 
have made of me? I keep for ever wondering, all idiotically; 
as if I could possibly know! I see what it has made of dozens 
of others, those I meet, and it positively aches within me, to 
the point of exasperation, that it would have made something 
of me as well. Only I can’t make out what^ and the worry of it, 
the small rage of curiosity, never to be satisfied, brings back 
what I remember to have felt once or twice after judging best, 
for reasons, to bum some important letter unopened. I’ve 
been sorry. I’ve hated it — I’ve never known what was in the 
letter. You may of course say it’s a trifle 1” 
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“I don’t say it’s a trifle,” Miss Staverton gravely inter- 
rupted. 

She was seated by her fire, and before her, on his feet and 
restless, he turned to and fro between this intensity of his idea 
and a fitful and unseeing inspection, through his single eye- 
glass, of the dear little old objects on her chimneypiece. Her 
interruption made him for an instant look at her harder. ‘T 
shouldn’t care if you didl” he laughed, however; “and it’s 
only a figure, at any rate, for the way I now feel. Not to have 
followed my perverse young course — and almost in the teeth 
of my father’s curse, as I may say; not to have kept it up so, 
‘over there,’ from that day to this, without a doubt or a pang; 
not, above all, to have liked it, to have loved it, so much, loved 
it, naturally, with such an abysmal conceit of my own prefer- 
ence: some variation from that^ I say, must have produced 
some different effect for my life and for my ‘form.’ I should 
have stuck here — if it had been possible; and I was too young, 
at twenty- three, to judge, pour deux sousy whether it were 
possible. If I had waited I might have seen it was, and then I 
might have been, by staying here, something nearer to one of 
these types who have been hammered so hard and made so 
keen by their conditions. It isn’t that I admire them so much 
— the question of any charm in them, or of any charm 
beyond that/)f the rank money-passion exerted by their con- 
ditions them, has nothing to do with the matter; it’s only 
a question of what fantastic, yet perfectly possible, develop- 
ment of my own nature I may not have missed. It comes 
over me that I had then a strange alter ego deep down 
somewhere within me, as the full-blown flower is in the 
small tight bud, and that I just took the course, I just 
transferred him to the climate, that blighted him at once 
and for ever.” 

“And you wonder about the flower,” Miss Staverton said. 
“So do I, if you want to know; and so I’ve been wondering 
these several weeks. I believe in the flower,” she continued. 
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*‘I feel that it would have been quite splendid, quite huge and 
monstrous.” 

“Monstrous above all!” her visitor echoed; “and I imagine, 
by the same stroke, quite hideous and offensive.” 

“You don’t believe that,” she returned; “if you did you 
wouldn’t wonder. You’d know, and that would be enough 
for you. What you feel — and what I feel for you — is that 
you’d have had power.” 

“You’d have liked me that way?” he asked. 

She barely hung fire. “How should I not have liked 
you?” 

“I see. You’d have liked me, have preferred me, a billion- 
aire!” 

“How should I not have liked you?” she simply again 
asked. 

He stood before her still — ^her question kept him motion- 
less. He took it in, so much there was of it; and indeed his 
not otherwise meeting it testified to that. “I know at least what 
I am,” he simply went on; “the other side of the medal is clear 
enough. I’ve not been edifying — believe Fm thought in a 
hundred quarters to have been barely decent. I’ve followed 
strange paths and worshipped strange gods; it must have come 
to you again and again — in fact you’ve admitted to me as 
much — that I was leading, at any time these thirty years, a. 
selfish, frivolous, scandalous life. And you see what it has 
made of me.” 

She just waited, smiling at him. “You see what it has made 
of me.” 

“Oh, you’re a person whom nothing can have altered. You 
were bom to be what you are, anywhere, anyway: you’ve the 
perfection nothing else could have touched. And don’t you 
see how, without my exile, I shouldn’t have been waiting 
till now ?” But he pulled up for the strange pang. 

“The great thing to see,” she presently said, “seems to me 
to be that it has spoiled nothing. It hasn’t spoiled your being 
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here at last. It hasn’t spoiled this. It hasn’t spoiled your 
speaking ” She also, however, faltered. 

He wondered at everything her controlled emotion might 
mean. “Do you believe then — too dreadfully! — that I am as 
good as I might ever have been.^” 

“Oh no! Far from it!” With which she got up from her 
chair and was nearer him. “But I don’t care,” she smiled. 

“You mean Fm good enough.^” 

She considered a little. “Will you believe it if I say so? I 
mean will you let that settle your question for you?” And 
then as if making out in his face that he drew back from this, 
that he had some idea which, however absurd, he couldn’t 
yet bargain away: “Oh, you don’t care either — but very 
differently: you don’t care for anything but yourself.” 

Spencer Brydon recognised it — it was in fact what he had 
absolutely professed. Yet he importantly qualified, “/fe isn’t 
myself. He’s the just so totally other person. But 1 do want 
to see him,” he added. “And I can. And I shall.” 

Their eyes met for a minute while he guessed from some- 
thing in hers that she divined his strange sense. But neither 
of them otherwise expressed it, and her apparent understand- 
ing, with no protesting shock, no easy derision, touched him 
more deeply than anything yet, constituting for his stifled 
perversity, on the spot, an element that was like breathable 
air. What she said, however, was unexpected, “Well, /*ye seen 
him.” 

“You ?” 

“I’ve seen him in a dream.” 

“Oh, a ‘dream’ !” It let him down. 

“But twice over,” she continued. “I saw him as I see you 
now.” 

“You’ve dreamed the same dream ?” 

“Twice over,” she repeated. “The very same.” 

This did somehow a little speak to him, as it also pleased 
him. “You dream about me at that rate?” 
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“Ah, about Ai/nr she smiled. 

His eyes again sounded her. “Then you know all about 
him.” And as she said nothing more: “What’s the wretch 
like?” 

She hesitated, and it was as if he were pressing her so hard 
that, resisting for reasons of her own, she had to turn away. 
“Til tell you some other time!” 

II 

It was after this that there was most of a virtue for him, 
most of a cultivated charm, most of a preposterous secret 
thrill, in the particular form of surrender to his obsession and 
of address to what he more and more believed to be his 
privilege. It was what in these weeks he was living for — since 
he really felt life to begin but after Mrs. Muldoody had retired 
from the scene and, visiting the ample house from attic to 
cellar, making sure he was alone, he knew himself in safe 
possession and, as he tacitly expressed it, let himself go. He 
sometimes came twice in the twenty-four hours; the moments 
he liked best were those of gathering dusk, of the short 
autumn twilight; this was the time of which, again and again, 
he found himself hoping most. Then he could, as seemed to 
him, most intimately wander and wait, linger and listen, feel 
his fine attention, never in his life before so fine, on the pulse 
of the great vague place: he preferred the lampless hour and 
only wished he might have prolonged, each day, the deep 
crepuscular magic. Later — rarely much before midnight, but 
then for a considerable vigil — ^he watched with his glimmering 
light; moving slowly, holding it high, playing it far, rejoicing 
above all, as much as he might, in open vistas, reaches of 
communication between rooms and along passages; the long, 
straight chance or show, as he would have called it, for the 
revelation he pretended to invite. It was a practice he found 
he could perfectly “work” without exciting remark; no one 
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was in the least the wiser for it; even Alice Staverton, who was 
moreover a well of discretion, didn’t quite fully imagine. 

He let liimself in and let himself out with the assurance of 
calm proprietorship; and accident so far favoured him that 
if a fat Avenue “officer” had happened on occasion to see him 
entering at eleven-thirty, he had never yet, to the best of his 
belief, been noticed as emerging at two. He walked there on 
the crisp November nights, arrived regularly at the evening’s 
end; it was as easy to do this after dining out as to take his 
way to a club or to his hotel. When he left his club, if he 
had not been dining out, it was ostensibly to go to his hotel; 
and when he left his hotel, if he had spent a part of the 
evening there, it was ostensibly to go to his club. Everything 
was easy in fine; everything conspired and promoted: there 
was truly even in the quality of his experience some- 
thing that glossed over, something that salved and simplified 
all the rest of consciousness. He circulated, talked, renewed, 
loosely and pleasantly, old relations — met indeed, so far as he 
could, new expectations and seemed to make out on the whole 
that in spite of the career, of such different contacts, which he 
had spoken of to Miss Staverton as ministering so little, for 
those who might have watched it, to edification, he was 
positively rather liked than not. He was a dim secondary social 
success — and all with people who had truly not an idea of 
him. It was all mere surface sound, this murmur of their 
welcome, this popping of their corks — just as his gestures of 
response were the extravagant shadows, emphatic in propor- 
tion as they meant little, of some game of ombres chinoises. 
He projected himself all day, in thought, straight over the 
bristling line of hard unconscious heads and into the other, 
the real, the waiting life; the life that, as soon as he had heard 
behind him the click of his great house-door, began for him 
as beguilingly as the slow opening bars of some rich music 
follow the tap of the conductor’s wand. 

He always caught the first effect of the steel point of his 
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stick on the old marble of the hall pavement, large black and 
white squares that he remembered as the admiration of his 
childho<^ and that had then made in him, as he now saw, for 
the growth of an early conception of style. This effect was the 
thin reverberating tinkle as of some far-off bell hung who 
should say where.^ — in the depths of the house, in the past of 
that m5^tical other world that might have been for him had 
he not, for weal or woe, abandoned it. On this impression he 
did ever the same thing; he put his stick all noiselessly away 
in a comer — feeling the place once more in the likeness of 
some great glass bowl, all precious concave crystal, set 
delicately humming by the play of a moist finger round its 
edge. The concave crystal held, as it were, this mystical other 
world, and the indescribably fine murmur of its rim was the 
sigh there, the scarce audible pathetic wail, to his strained ear, 
of all the old baffled forsworn possibilities. What he did 
therefore by this appeal of his hushed presence was to wake 
them into such measure of ghostly life as they might still 
enjoy. They were shy, all but unappeasably shy, but they 
weren’t really sinister; at least they weren’t as he had hitherto 
felt them — before they had taken the Form he so yearned to 
make them take, the Form he at moments saw himself in the 
light of fairly hunting, on tiptoe, the points of his evening- 
shoes, from room to room and from storey to storey. 

That was the essence of his vision — which was all rank 
folly, if one would, while he was out of the house and other- 
wise occupied, but which took on the last verisimilitude as 
soon as he was isolated. He knew what he meant and what he 
wanted; it was as clear as the figure on a cheque presented in 
demand for cash. His alter ego “walked” — that was the note 
of his image of him, and his image of his motive for his own 
odd pastime was the desire to waylay him and meet him. He 
roamed slowly, warily, but all restlessly, he himself did — ^Mrs. 
Muldoody had been absolutely right with her figure of their 
“craping”; and the presence he watched for would roam 
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restlessly too. But it would be as cautious and as shifty; the 
conviction of its probable, in fact its already quite sensible, 
quite audible evasion of pursuit grew for him from night to 
night, laying on him finally a spell to which nothing in his 
life had been comparable. It had been the theory of many 
superficially judging persons, he knew, that he was wasting 
that life in a surrender to sensations; but he had tasted of no 
pleasure as fine as his actual tension, had been introduced to 
no sport that demanded at once the patience and the nerve 
of this stalking of a creature more subtle, yet at bay perhaps 
more formidable, than any beast of the forest. The terms, the 
comparisons, the very practices of the chase came again 
positively into play; there were even moments when passages 
of his occasional experience as a sportsman, stirred memories, 
from his younger time, of moor and mountain and desert, 
revived for him — and to the increase of his keenness — by the 
tremendous force of analogy. He found himself at moments 
— once he had placed his single light on some mantelshelf 
or in some recess — stepping back into shelter or shade, effac- 
ing himself behind a door or in an embrasure as he had sought 
of old the vantage of rock and tree; he found himself holding 
his breath and living in the joy of the instant, the supreme 
suspense created by big game alone. 

He wasn't afraid (though putting himself the question as he 
believed gentlemen on Bengal tiger-shoots or in close quarters 
with the great bear of the Rockies had been known to confess 
to having put it); and this indeed — since here at least he might 
be frank! — because of the impression, so intimate and so 
strange, that he himself produced as yet a dread, produced 
certainly a strain, beyond the liveliest he was likely to feel. 
They fell for him into categories, they fairly became familiar, 
the signs, for his own perception, of the alarm his presence 
and his vigilance created; though leaving him always to re- 
mark portentously on his probably having formed a relation, 
his probably enjoying a consciousness, unique in the experi- 
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ence of man. People enough, first and last, had been in terror 
of apparitions, but who had ever before so turned the tables 
and become himself, in the apparitional world, an incalculable 
terror? He might have found this sublime had he quite dared 
to think of it; but he didn’t too much insist, truly, on that 
side of his privilege. With habit and repetition he gained to an 
extraordinary degree the power to penetrate the dusk of 
distances and the darkness of comers, to resolve back into 
their innocence the treacheries of uncertain light, the evil- 
looking forms taken in the gloom by mere shadows, by 
accidents of the air, by shifting effects of perspective; putting 
down his dim luminary, he could still wander on without it, 
pass into other rooms and, only knowing it was there behind 
him in case of need, see his way about, project visually, for 
his purpose, a comparative clearness. It made him feel, this 
acquired faculty, like some monstrous stealthy cat; he 
wondered if he would have appeared to have at these moments 
large shining yellow eyes, and what it mightn’t verily be for 
the poor hard-pressed alter ego to be confronted with such 
a face. 

He liked, however, the open shutters; he opened every- 
where those Mrs. Muldoody had closed, closing them as 
carefully afterwards, so that she shouldn’t notice; he liked — 
oh this he did like and above all in the upper rooms! — the 
sense of the hard silver of the autumn stars through the 
window-panes, and scarcely less the flare of the street-lamps 
below, the white electric lustre which it would have taken 
curtains to keep out. This was human, actual, social; this was 
of the world he had lived in, and he was more at his ease 
certainly for the countenance, coldly general and impersonal, 
that, all the while and in spite of his detachment, it seemed to 
give him. He had support of course mostly in the rooms at 
the wide front and the prolonged side; it failed him consider- 
ably in the parts of the back. But if he sometimes, on his 
rounds, was glad of his optical reach, so none the less often 
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the rear of the house affected, him as the very jungle of his 
prey. The place was there more subdivided, a large “exten- 
sion,” in particular, where small rooms for servants had been 
multiplied, abounded in nooks and comers, in closets and 
passages, in the ramifications especially of an ample back- 
staircase over which he leaned, many a time, to look far down 
— not deterred from his gravity even while aware that he 
might for a spectator have figured some solemn simpleton 
playing at hide-and-seek. He himself, outside, might in fact 
make that ironic rapprochement; but within the walls, and in 
spite of the clear windows, his consistency was proof against 
the cynical light of New York. 

It had been in the nature of that measure of the exasperated 
consciousness of his victim to become a real test for him; 
since he had quite put it to himself from the first that, oh 
distinctly! he could “cultivate” his whole perception. He had 
felt it as above all open to cultivation — which indeed was 
but another name for his manner of spending his time. He 
was bringing it on, bringing it to perfection, by practice, the 
expenditure by which it had grown so fine that he was now 
aware of impressions, attestations of his general postulate, 
that couldn’t have broken upon him at once. This was the 
case more specifically with a phenomenon at last quite 
frequent for him in the upper rooms, the recognition — 
absolutely unmistakable and by a turn dating from a particular 
hour, his resumption of his campaign after a diplomatic drop, 
a calculated absence of three nights — of his being followed at 
a distance carefully taken and to the express end that he 
should the less confidently, less arrogantly, appear to himself 
merely to pursue. It worried, it finally quite broke him up, 
for it proved, of all the conceivable impressions, the one that 
least suited his book. He was kept in sight while remaining 
himself — as regards the essence of his position — sightless, and 
his only recourse then was in abrupt turns, rapid recoveries of 
ground. He wheeled about, retracing his steps, as if he might 
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so catch in his fiice at least the stirred air of some other quick 
revolution. It was indeed true that his fiilly dislocalised 
thought of these manoeuvres recalled to him Pantaloon, at 
the Christmas farce, buffeted and tricked from behind by 
ubiquitous Harlequin; but it remained wholly without pre- 
judice to the influence of the conditions themselves, each time 
he was re-exposed to them, so that in fact this association, had 
he suffered it to become constant, would on a certain side 
have but ministered to his intenser gravity. He had made, as 
I have said, to create on the premises the baseless sense of a 
reprieve, his three absences; and the result of the third was 
to conform the after-effect of the second. 

On his return, that night — the night succeeding his last 
intermission — he stood in the hall and looked up the staircase 
with a certainty more intimate than any he had yet known. 
“He’s there^ at the top, and waiting — not, as in general, falling 
back for disappearance. He’s holding his ground, and it’s the 
first time — ^which is a proof, isn’t it.^ that something has 
happened for him.” So Brydon argued with his hand on the 
banister and his foot on the lowest stair; in which position he 
felt, as never before, the air chilled by his logic. He himself 
turned cold in it, for he seemed of a sudden to know what 
now was involved, “Harder pressed? — yes, he takes it in, 
with its thus making clear to him that I’ve come, as they say, 
‘to stay.’ He doesn’t like it, at last: in the sense, I mean, that 
his wrath, his menaced interest, now balances with his dread. 
I’ve hunted him till he has ‘turned’; that, up there, is what has 
happened — he’s the fanged or the antlered animal brought at 
last to bay.” There came to him, as I say — but determined by 
an influence beyond my notation! — the acuteness of this 
certainty; under which, however, the next moment, he had 
broken into a sweat that he would as little have consented to 
attribute to fear as he would have dared immediately to act 
upon it for a sign of exaltation. It marked none the less a 
prodigious thrill, a thrill that represented sudden dismay, no 
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doubt, but also represented, and with the selfsame throb, the 
strangest, the most joyous, possibly the next minute almost 
the proudest, duplication of consciousness. 

“He has been dodging, retreating, hiding, but now, worked 
up to anger, he’ll fight!” — this intense impression made a 
single mouthful, as it were, of terror and applause. But what 
was wondrous was that the applause, for the felt fact, was so 
eager, since if it was his other self he was running to earth 
this ineffable identity was thus in the last resort not unworthy 
of him. It bristled there — somewhere near at hand, however 
unseen still — as the hunted thing, even as the trodden worm 
of the adage, must at last bristle; and Brydon at this instant 
tasted probably of a sensation more complex than had ever 
before found itself consistent with sanity. It was as if it would 
have shamed him that a character so associated with his own 
should triumphantly succeed in just skulking, should to the 
end not dare to face him; so that the drop of this danger was, 
on the spot, a great lift of the whole situation. Yet by another 
rare shift of the same subtlety he was already trying to 
ascertain how much more he himself might now be in peril 
of fear; rejoicing thus that he could, in another form, actively 
inspire that fear, and simultaneously quaking for the form in 
which he might passively know it. 

The apprehension of knowing it must after a little have 
grown in him, and the strangest moment of his adventure 
perhaps, the most memorable or really most interesting, after- 
wards, of his crisis, was the lapse of a sharp spasm of con^ 
centrated conscious combat^ the sense of a need to hold on to 
something, even after the manner of a man slipping and 
slipping on some awful incline; the vivid impulse, above all, 
to move, to act, to charge somehow and upon something — to 
show himself, in a word, that he wasn’t afraid. The state of 
“holding-on” was thus the state to which he was momentarily 
reduced; if there had been anything in the great vacancy to 
seize he would have been presently aware of having clutched 
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it as, under a shock at home, he might have clutched the 
nearest chair-back. He had been surprised at any rate — of this 
he was aware — into something unprecedented since his 
original appropriation of the place; he had closed his eyes, 
held them tight for a long minute, as with that instinct of 
dismay and that terror of vision. When he opened them the 
room, the other contiguous rooms, extraordinarily, seemed 
lighter — so light, almost, that at first he thought it was day. 
He stood firm, however that might be, just where he had 
paused; his resistance had helped him — it was as if there 
were something he had tided over. He knew after a little what 
this was — it had been in the imminent danger of flight. He 
had stiffened his will against going, without which he would 
have made for the stairs; and it seemed to him that, still with 
his eyes closed, he would have descended them, would have 
known how, straight and swiftly to the bottom. 

Well, as he had held out here he was — still at the top, 
among the more intricate upper rooms and with the gauntlet 
of the others, of all the rest of the house, still to run when it 
should be his time to go. He would go at his time — only at 
his time: didn’t he go every night at very much the same 
hour.^ He took out his watch — there was light for that: it 
was scarcely a quarter past one, and he had never retreated so 
soon. He reached his lodgings for the most part at two — ■ 
with his walk of a quarter of an hour. He would wait for the 
last quarter — he wouldn’t stir till then; and he kept his watch 
there with his eyes on it, reflecting while he held it that this 
deliberate wait, a wait with an effort which he recognised, 
would serve perfectly for the attestation he desired to make. 
It would prove his courage — ^unless indeed the latter might 
most be proved by his budging at last from his place. What 
he mainly felt now was that, since he hadn’t originally 
scuttled, he had his dignities — ^which had never in his life 
seemed so many — ^all to preserve and to carry aloft. This 
was before him in truth as a physical image, an image almost 
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worthy of an age of greater romance. That remark indeed 
glimmered for him only to glow the next instant with a finer 
light; since what age of romance, after all, could have matched 
either the state of his mind or, “objectively*’ as they said, the 
wonder of his situation? The only difference would have been 
that, brandishing his dignities over his head as in a parchment 
scroll, he might then— that is in the heroic time — have pro- 
ceeded downstairs with a drawn sword in his other grasp. 

At present, really, the light he had set down on the mantel 
of the next room would have to figure his sword; which 
utensil, in the course of a minute, he had taken the requisite 
number of steps to possess himself of. The door between the 
rooms was open, and from the second another door opened to 
a third. These rooms, as he remembered, gave all three upon 
a common corridor as well, but there was a fourth beyond 
them without issue save through the preceding. To have 
moved, to have heard his step again, was appreciably a help; 
though even in recognising this he lingered once more a little 
by the chimney-piece on which his light had rested. When he 
next moved, hesitating a little where to turn, he found himself 
considering a circumstance that, after his first and com- 
paratively vague apprehension of it, produced in him the start 
that often attends some pang of recollection, the violent shock 
of having ceased happily to forget. He had come into sight of 
the door in which the brief chain of communication ended, 
and which he now looked at from the nearer threshold, the 
one not directly facing it. Placed at some distance to the left: 
of this point, it would have admitted him to the last room of 
the four, the room without other approach or egress, had it 
not, to his intimate conviction, been closed since his former 
visitation, the matter probably of a quarter of an hour before. 
He stared with all his eyes at the wonder of the fact, arrested 
again where he stood and again holding his breath while he 
sounded its sense. Surely it had been closed — that is, it had been 
on his previous passage indubitably open! 
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He took it full in the face that something had happened 
between — that he couldn’t have noticed before (by which 
he meant on his original tour of all the rooms that evening) 
that such a barrier had exceptionally presented itself. He had 
indeed since that moment undergone an agitation so extra- 
ordinary that it might have muddled for him any earlier view; 
and he tried to think that he might perhaps have then gone 
into the room and inadvertently, automatically, on coming 
out, have drawn the door after him. The difficulty was that 
this, exactly, was what he never did; it was against his whole 
policy as he might have said, the essence of which was to 
keep vistas clear. He had had them from the first, he was 
well aware, quite on the brain: the strange apparition, at the 
far end of one of them, of his baffled “prey” (which had 
become by so sharp an irony so little the term now to apply) 
was the form of success his imagination had most cherished, 
projecting into it always a refinement of beauty. He had known 
fifty times the start of perception that had afterwards dropped; 
had fifty times grasped to himself “There!” under some fond 
brief hallucination. The house, as the case stood, admirably 
lent itself; he might wonder at the taste, the native architecture 
of the particular time, which could rejoice so in the multiplica- 
tion of doors — the opposite extreme to the modem, the actual, 
almost complete proscription of them; but it had fairly con- 
tributed to provoke this obsession of the presence encountered 
telescopically, as he might say, focussed and studied in 
diminishing perspective and as by a rest for the elbow. 

It was with these considerations that his present attention 
was charged — they perfecdy availed to make what he saw 
portentous. He couldn't by any lapse have blocked that 
aperture; and if he hadn’t, if it was unthinkable, why what 
else was clear but that there had been another agent.^ Another 
agentf — he had been catching, as he felt a moment back, the 
very breath of him; but when had he been so close as in this 
simple, this logical, this completely personal acfi^ It was so 
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logical, that is, that one might have taken it for personal; yet 
for what did Brydon take it, he asked himself while, soWy 
panting, he felt his eyes almost leave their sockets. Ah this 
time at last they the two, the opposed projections of 
him, in presence; and this time, as much as one would, the 
question of danger loomed. With it rose as not before the 
question of courage — for what he knew the blank face of the 
door to say to him was “Show us how much you have!'* It 
stared, it glared back at him with that challenge; it put to 
him the two alternatives: should he just push it open or not^ 
Oh, to have this consciousness was to think — and to think, 
Brydon knew as he stood there, was, with the lapsing 
moments, not to have acted! Not to have acted — that was 
the misery and the pang — ^was even still not to act; was in 
fact all to feel the thing in another, in a new and terrible way. " 
How long did he pause and how long did he debate? There 
was presently nothing to measure it; for his vibration had 
already changed — as just by the effect of its intensity. Shut 
up there, at bay, defiant, and with the prodigy of the thing 
palpably, provably done thus giving notice like some stark 
signboard — ^under that.accession of accent the situation itself 
had turned; and Brydon at last remarkably made up his mind 
on what it had turned to. 

It had turned altogether to a different admonition; to a 
supreme hint for him of the value of Discretion! This slowly 
dawned, no doubt — for it could take its time; so perfectly, on 
his threshold, had he been stayed, so little, as yet, had he 
either advanced or retreated. It was the strangest of all things 
that now when, by his taking ten steps and applying his hand 
to a latch, or even his shoulder and his knee, if necessary, to 
a panel, all the hunger of his prime need might have been 
met, his high curiosity crowned, his unrest assuaged — ^it was 
amazing, but it was also exquisite and rare, that insistence 
should have, at a touch, quite dropped from him. Discretion 
— he jumped at that; and yet not, verily, at such a pitch, 
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because it saved his nerves or his skin, but because, much 
more valuably, it saved the situation. When I say he “jumped** 
at it I feel the consonance of this term with the fact that — at 
the end indeed of I know not how long — ^he did move again, 
he crossed straight to the door. He wouldn’t touch it — it 
seemed nbw that he might if he would: he would only just 
wait there a little to show, to prove that he wouldn’t. He had 
thus another station close to the thin partition by which 
revelation was denied him; but with his eyes bent and his 
hands held off in a mere intensity of stillness. He listened as 
if there had been something to hear, but this attitude, while it 
lasted, was his own communication. “If you won’t then — 
good: I spare you and I give up. You affect me as by the 
appeal, positively, for pity: you convince me that, for reasons 
rigid and sublime — what do I know.^ — we both of us should 
have suffered. I respect them then, and, though moved and 
privileged as, I believe, it has never been given to man, I 
retire, I renounce — and never, on my honour, to try again. 
So rest for ever — and let me!” 

That, for Brydon, was the deep sense of this last demonstra- 
tion — solemn, measured, directed as he felt it to be. He 
brought it to a close, he turned away; and now verily he knew 
how deeply he had been stirred. He retraced his steps, taking 
up his candle, burnt, he observed, well-nigh to the socket, 
and marking again, lighten it as he would, the distinctness of 
his footfall; after which he in a moment knew himself at the 
other side of the house. He did here what he had not yet 
done at these hours — he opened half a casement, one of those 
in the front, and let in the air of the night; a thing he would 
have taken at any time previous for a sharp rupture of his 
spell. His spell was broken now, and it didn’t matter — ^broken 
by his concession and his surrender, which made it idle hence- 
forth that he should ever come back. The empty street, with 
its other life so marked even by the great lamplit vacancy, 
was within call, within touch; he stayed there as to be in it 
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again, high above it though he was still perched; he watched 
as for some comforting common fact, some vulgar human 
note, the passage of a scavenger or a thief, some night-bird 
however base. He would have blessed that sign of life; he 
would have welcomed, positively, the slow approach of his 
friend the policeman, whom he had hitherto only sought to 
avoid, and wasn’t sure that if the patrol had come into sight 
he mightn’t have felt the impulse to get into relation with it, 
to hail it on some pretext from his fourth floor. 

The pretext that wouldn’t have been too silly or too com- 
promising, the explanation that would have saved his dignity 
and kept his name, in such a case, out of the papers, was not 
definite to him: he was so occupied with the thought of 
recording his Discretion — as an effect of the vow he had just 
uttered to his intimate adversary — that the importance of this 
loomed large and something had overtaken, all ironically, his 
sense of proportion. If there had been a ladder applied to the 
front of the house, even one of the vertiginous perpendiculars 
employed by painters and roofers and sometimes left standing 
overnight, he would have managed somehow, astride of the 
window-sill, to compass by outstretched leg and arm that 
mode of descent. If there had been some such uncanny thing 
as he had found in his room at hotels, a workable fire-escape 
in the form of notched cable or canvas shoot, he would have 
availed himself of it as a proof — ^well, of his present delicacy. 
He nursed that sentiment, as the question stood, a litde in 
vain, and even — at the end of he scarce knew once more how 
long — found it, as by the action on his mind of the failure 
of response of the outer world, sinking back to vague anguish. 
It seemed to him he had waited an age for some stir of the 
great grim hush; the life of the town was itself under a spell 
— so unnaturally, up and down the whole prospect of known 
and rather ugly objects, the blankness and the silence lasted. 
Had they ever, he asked himself, the hard-faced houses which 
had begun to look livid in the dim dawn, had they ever spoken 
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so little to any need of his spirit? Great builded voids, great 
crowded stillnesses put on often, in the heart of cities, for the 
small hours, a sort of sinister mask, and it was of this large 
collective negation that Brydon presently became conscious 
— ^all the more that the break of day was, almost incred- 
ibly, now at hand, proving to him what a night he had made 
of it. 

He looked again at his watch, saw what had become of his 
time- values (he had taken hours for minutes — not, as in other 
tense situations, minutes for hours) and the strange air of the 
streets was but the weak, the sullen flush of a dawn in which 
everything was still, locked up. His choked appeal from his 
own open window had been the sole note of life, and he could 
but break off at last as for a worse despair. Yet while so deeply 
demoralised he was capable again of an impulse denoting — 
at least by his present measure — extraordinary resolution; of 
retracing his steps to the spot where he had turned cold with 
the extinction of his last pulse of doubt as to there being in 
the place another presence than his own. This required an 
effort strong enough to sicken him; but he had his reason, 
which over-mastered for the moment everything else. There 
was the whole of the rest of the house to traverse, and how 
should he screw himself to that if the door he had seen closed 
were at present open? He could hold to the idea that the closing 
had practically been for him an act of mercy, a chance offered 
him to descend, depart, get off the ground and never again 
profane it. This conception held together, it worked; but what 
it meant for him depended now clearly on the amount of 
forbearance his recent action, or rather his recent inaction, had 
engendered. The image of the “presence,’* whatever it was, 
waiting there for him to go — this image had not yet been so 
concrete for his nerves as when he stopped short of the point 
at which certainty would have come to him. For with all his 
resolution, or more exactly with all his dread, he did stop 
short — he hung back from really seeing. The risk was too 
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great and his fear too definite: it took at this moment an awful 
specific form. 

He knew — ^yes, as he had never known anything — that, 
should he see the door open it would all too abjectly be the 
end of him. It would mean that the agent of his shame — ^his 
shame being the deep abjection — ^was once more at large and 
in general possession; and what glared him thus in the face 
was the act that this would determine for him. It would send 
him straight about to the window he had left open, and by 
that window, be the long ladder or the dangling rope as absent 
as it would, he saw himself uncontrollably, insanely, fatally 
take his way to the street. The hideous chance of this he at 
least could avert; but he could only avert it by recoiling in 
time from assurance. He had the whole house to traverse — 
this fact was still there; only he now knew that uncertainty 
alone could start him. He stole back from where he had 
checked himself — merely to do so was suddenly like safety 
— and, making blindly for the greater staircase, left gaping 
rooms and sounding passages behind. Here was the top of the 
stairs, with a fine large dim descent and three spacious land- 
ings to deal with. His instinct was all for mildness, but his 
feet were harsh on the floors, and, strangely, when he had in 
a couple of minutes become aware of this, it counted somehow 
for help. He couldn’t have spoken, the tone of his voice would 
have scared him and the common conceit or resource of 
“whistling in the dark” (whether literally or figuratively) have 
appeared basely vulgar; yet he liked none the less to hear 
himself go, and when he had reached his first landing — taking 
it all with no rush, but quite steadily — that stage of success 
drew from him a gasp of relief. 

The house withal seemed immense, the scale of space again 
inordinate; the open rooms, to no one of which his eyes 
deflected, gloomed in their shuttered state like mouths of 
caverns; only the high skylight that formed the crown of the 
deep well created for him a medium in which he could 
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advance but which might have been, for queemess of colour, 
some watery underworld. He tried to think of something 
noble, as that his property was really grand, a splendid posses- 
sion; but this nobleness took the form too of the clear delight 
with which he was finally to sacrifice it. They might come in 
now, the builders, the destroyers — they might come as soon 
as they would. At the end of two flights he had dropped to 
another zone, and from the middle of the third, with only one 
more left, he recognised the influence of the lower windows, 
of half-drawn blinds, of the occasional gleam of street-lamps, 
of the glazed spaces of the vestibule. This was the bottom of 
the sea, which showed an illumination of its own and which 
he even saw paved — ^when at a given moment he drew up 
to sink a long look over the banisters — with the marble 
squares of his childhood. By that time, indubitably, he felt, 
as he might have said in a commoner cause, better; it had 
allowed him to stop and take breath, and the ease increased 
with the sight of the old black and white slabs. But what he 
most felt was that now surely, with the element of impunity 
moving him on as by hard firm hands, the case was settled 
for what he might have seen above had he dared that last look. 
The closed door, blessedly remote now, was still closed — 
and he had only in short to reach that of the house. 

He came down further, he crossed the passage forming the 
access to the last flight; and if here again he stopped an 
instant it was almost for the sharpness of the thrill of assured 
escape. It made him shut his eyes — ^which opened again to 
the straight descent of the remainder of the stairs. Here was 
impunity still, but impunity almost excessive; inasmuch as 
the sidelights and the high fan-tracery of the entrance were 
glimmering straight into the hall; an appearance produced, 
he the next instant saw, by the fact that the vestibule gaped 
wide, that the hinged halves of the inner door had been 
thrown far back. Out of that again the question sprang at 
him, making his eyes, as he felt, half start from his head as 
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they had done at the top of the house before the sign of the 
other door. If he had left that one open hadn't he left this one 
closed, and wasn't he now in most immediate presence of 
some inconceivable occult activity? It was as sharp, the 
question, as a knife in his side, but the answer hung fire still 
and seemed to lose itself in the vague darkness to which the 
thin admitted dawn, glimmering archwise over the whole 
outer door, made a semicircular margin, a cold, silvery 
nimbus that seemed to play a little as he looked, to shift and 
expand and contract. 

It was as if there had been something within it protected 
by indistinctness and corresponding in extent with the opaque 
surface behind, the painted panels of the last barrier to his 
escape, of which the key was in his pocket. The indistinctness 
mocked him even while he stared, affected him as somehow 
shrouding or challenging certitude, so that after faltering an 
instant on his step he let himself go with the sense that here 
was at last something to meet, to touch, to take, to know — 
something all unnatural and dreadful, but to advance upon 
which was the condition for him either of liberation or of 
supreme defeat. The penumbra, dense and dark, was the 
virtual screen of a figure which stood in it as still as some 
image erect in a niche or as some black-vizored sentinel 
guarding a treasure, Brydon was to know afterwards, was to 
recall and make out, the particular thing he had believed 
during the rest of his descent. He saw, in its great grey 
glimmering margin, the central vagueness diminish, and he 
felt it to be taking the very form toward which for so many 
days the passion of his curiosity had yearned. It gloomed, it 
loomed, it was something, it was somebody, the prodigy of 
a personal presence. 

Rigid and conscious, spectral yet human, a man of his own 
substance and stature waited there to measure himself with 
his power to dismay. This only could it be — this only till he 
recognised, with his advance, that what made the fece dim 
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was the pair of raised hands that covered it and in which, so 
far from being offered in defiance, it was buried as for dark 
deprecation* So Brydon, before him, took him in; with every 
feet of him now, in the higher light, hard and acute — ^his 
planted stillness, his vivid truth, his grizzled bent head and 
white masking hands, his queer actuality of evening-dress, 
of dangling double eyeglass, of gleaming silk lappet and white 
linen, of pearl button and gold watchguard and polished shoe. 
No portrait by a great modem master could have presented 
him with more intensity, thmst him out of his frame with 
more art, as if there had been ‘^treatment,** of the consum- 
mate sort, in his every shade and salience. The revulsion, for 
our friend, had become, before he knew it, inunense — this 
drop, in the act of apprehension, to the sense of his adversary’s 
inscrutable manoeuvre. That meaning at least, while he gaped, 
it offered him; for he could but gape at his other self in this 
other anguish, gape as a proof that Ae, standing there for the 
achieved, the enjoyed, the triumphant life, couldn’t be faced 
in his triumph. Wasn’t the proof in the splendid covering 
hands, strong and completely spread? — so spread and so 
intentional that, in spite of a special verity that surpassed 
every other, the fact that one of these hands had lost two 
fingers, which were reduced to stumps, as if accidentally shot 
away, the face was effectually guarded and saved. 

“Saved,” though, would it be? — Brydon breathed his 
wonder till the very impunity of his attitude and the very 
insistence of his eyes produced, as he felt, a sudden stir which 
showed, the next instant, for a deeper portent, while the head 
raised itself, the betrayal of a braver purpose. The hands, as 
he looked, began to move, to open; then, as if deciding in a 
flash, dropped from the face and left it uncovered and pre- 
sented. Horror, with the sight, had leaped into Brydon’s 
throat, gasping there in a sound he couldn’t utter; for the 
bared identity was too hideous as Ais, and his glare was the 
passion of his pmtest. The face, that face, Spencer Brydon’s? 
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— he searched it still, but looking away from it in dismay and 
denial, falling straight from his height of sublimity. It was 
unknown, inconceivable, awful, disconnected from any possi- 
bility ! He had been “sold,’’ he inwardly moaned, stalking 

such game as this: the presence before him was a presence, the 
horror within him was a horror, but the waste of his nights 
had been only grotesque and the success of his adventure an 
irony. Such an identity fitted his at no point, made its alterna- 
tive monstrous. A thousand times yes, as it came upon him 
nearer now — the face was the face of a stranger. It came upon 
him nearer now, quite as one of those expanding fantastic 
images projected by the magic-lantern of childhood; for the 
stranger, whoever he might be, evil, odious, blatant, vulgar, 
had advanced as for aggression, and he knew himself give 
ground. Then harder pressed still, sick with the force of his 
shock and falling back as under the hot breath and the roused 
passion of a life larger than his own, a rage of personality 
before which his own collapsed, he felt the whole vision turn 
to darkness and his very feet give way. His head went round; 
he was going; he had gone. 


m 

What had next brought him back, clearly — though after 
how long? — was Mrs. Muldoody’s voice^ coming to him from 
quite near, from so near that he seemed presently to see her 
as kneeling on the ground before him while he lay looking 
up at her; himself not wholly on the ground, but half raised 
and upheld — conscious, yes, of tenderness of support and 
more particularly of a head pillowed in extraordinary softness 
and faintly refreshing fragrance. He considered, he wondered, 
his wit but half at his service; then another face intervened, 
bending more directly over him, and he finally knew that 
Alice Staverton had made her lap an ample and perfect cushion 
to him, and that she had to this end seated herself on the 
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lowest degree of the staircase, the rest of his long person 
remaining stretched on his old black and white slabs. They 
were cold, these marble squares of his youth; but he somehow 
was not, in this rich return of consciousness — the most 
wonderful hour, little by little, that he had ever known, 
leaving him, as it did, so gratefully, so abysmally passive, and 
yet as with a treasure of intelligence waiting, all round him, 
for quiet appropriation; dissolved, he might call it, in the air 
of the place and producing the golden glow of a late autumn 
afternoon. He ha«l come back, yes — come back from further 
away than any man but himself had ever travelled; yet it was 
strange how, with this sense, what he had comeback to seemed 
really the great thing, and as if his prodigious journey had 
been all for the sake of it. Slowly and surely his consciousness 
grew, his vision of his state thus completing itself: he had 
been miraculously carried back — lifted and carefully borne 
as from where he had been picked up, the uttermost end of an 
interminable grey passage. Even with this he had been suffered 
to rest, and what had now brought him to knowledge was the 
break in the long, mild motion. 

It had brought him to knowledge, to knowledge — yes, 
this was the beauty of his state; which came to resemble more 
and more that of a man who, going to sleep on some news of 
a great inheritance, has then, after dreaming it away, after 
profaning it with matters strange to it, waked up again to 
full serenity of certitude and has only to lie and see it shine. 
This was the ddft of his patience — that he had only to let 
it shine steadily. He must moreover, with intermissions, still 
have been lifted and borne; since why and how else should 
he have known himself, later on, with the afternoon glow 
intenser, no longer at the foot of his stairs — situated as these 
now seemed at that dark other end of his tunnel — ^but on a 
deep window-bench of his high saloon, over which had been 
spread, couch-fashion, a mantle of soft stuff lined with grey 
fur that was familiar to his eyes and that one of his hands kept 
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fondly feeling as if for its pledge of truth. Mrs. Muldoody’s 
face had gone, but the other, the second he had recognis^, 
hung over him in a way that showed how he was still propped 
and pillowed. He took it all in, and the more he took it the 
more it seemed to suffice: he was as much at peace as if he 
had had food and drink. It was the two women who had found 
him, on Mrs. Muldoody’s having plied, at her usual hour, 
her latch-key — ^and on her having above all arrived while 
Miss Staverton still lingered near the house. She had been 
turning away, all anxiety, from worrying the vain bell-handle 
— her calculation having been of the hour of the good 
woman’s visit; but the latter, blessedly, had come up in time 
not to miss her, and they had entered together. He had then 
lain, beyond the vestibule, very much as he was lying now — 
quite, that is, as he appeared to have fallen, but all so 
wondrously without bruise or gash; only in a depth of 
stupor. What he most took in, however, at present, with the 
steadier clearance, was that Alice Staverton had, for a long 
unspeakable moment, not doubted he was dead. 

‘Tt must have been that I was/* He made it out as she held 
him. “Yes — can only have died. You brought me literally 
to life. Only,” he wondered, his eyes rising to her, “only, in 
the name of all the benedictions, how.^” 

It took her but an instant to bend her face and kiss him, and 
something in the manner of it, and in the way her hands 
clasped and locked his head while he felt the cool charity 
and virtue of her lips, somediing in all this beatitude 
somehow answered everything. “And now I keep you,” she 
said. 

“Oh keep me, keep me!” he pleaded while her face still 
hung over him; in response to which it dropp^ again 
and stayed close, clingingly dose. It was the seal of their 
situation — of which he tasted the impress for a long bliss- 
ful moment in silence. But he camQ back, ’‘Yet how did you 
know 
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“I was uneasy. You were to have come, you remember — 
and you had sent no word.” 

“Yes, I remember — I was to have gone to you at one 
to-day.'* It caught on to their “old** life and relation — which 
were so near and so far. “I was still out there in my strange 
darkness — ^where was it, what was it^ I must have stayed there 
so long.** He could but wonder at the depth and the duration 
of his swoon. 

“Since last night^** she asked with a shade of fear for her 
possible indiscretion. 

“Since this morning — it must have been: the cold dim 
dawn of to-day. Where have I been,** he vaguely wailed, 
“where have I been.^** He felt her hold him close, and it was 
as if this helped him now to make in all security his mild 
moan. “What a long dark day!** 

All in her tenderness she had waited a moment. “In the 
cold dim dawn?** she quavered. 

But he had already gone on, piecing together the parts 
of the whole prodigy. “As I didn*t turn up, you came 
straight ?** 

She barely hesitated. “I went first to your hotel — where 
they told me of your absence. You had dined out last evening 
and had not been back since. But they appeared to know you 
had been at your club.** 

“So you had the idea of this ?** 

“Of what?** she asked in a moment. 

“Well — of what has happened.** 

“I believed at least you’d have been here. I’ve known, all 
along,** she said, “that you’ve been coming’.” 

“ ‘Known* it ^?** 

“Well, I’ve believed it. I said nothing to you after that talk 
we had a month ago — but I felt sure. I knew you wouldy' she 
declared. 

“That I would persist, you mean?” 

“That you’d see him.” 
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“Ah, but I didn’t!*' cried Brydon with his long wail. 
“There’s somebody — an awful beast; whom I brought, too 
horribly, to bay. But it’s not me.” 

At this she bent over him again, and her eyes were in his 
eyes. “No — ^it’s not you.” And it was as if, while her face 
hovered, he might have made out in it, had it not been so near, 
some particular meaning blurred by a smile. “No, thank 
heaven,” she repeated — “it’s not you! Of course it wasn’t 
to have been.” 

“Ah, but it wasy' he gently insisted. And he stared before 
him now as he had been staring for so many weeks. “I was to 
have known myself.” 

“You couldn’t!” she returned consolingly. And then re- 
verting, and as if to account further for what she had herself 
done, “But it wasn’t only thaty that you hadn’t been at home,” 
she went on. “I waited till the hour at which we had found 
Mrs. Muldoody that day of your bringing me; and she arrived, 
as I’ve told you, while, failing to bring any one to the door, I 
waited, in my despair, on the steps. After a little, if she hadn’t 
come by such a mercy, I should have found means to hunt 
her up. But it wasn’t,” said Alice Staverton, as if once more 
with her fine intention — “it wasn’t only that.” 

His eyes, as he lay, turned back to her. “What more then?” 

She met it, the wonder she had stirred. “In the cold dim 
dawn, you say? Well, in the cold dim dawn of this morning I 
too saw you.” 

“Saw me ^?” 

“Saw hhuy^ said Alice Staverton. “It must have been at the 
same moment.” 

He lay an instant taking it in — ^as if he wished to be quite 
reasonable. “At the same moment^” 

“Yes — ^in my dream again, the same one I’ve named to 
you. He came back to me. Then I knew it for a sign. He had 
come to you.” 

At this Brydon rai^od himself; he had to her better. 
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She helped him when she understood his movement, and he 
sat up, steadying himself beside her there on the window- 
bench and with his right hand grasping her left- “He didn’t 
come to me.” 

“You came to yourself,” she beautifully smiled. 

“Ah, I’ve come to myself now — thanks to you, dearest. 
But this brute, with his awful face — this brute’s a black 
stranger. He’s none of me, even as I might have been,” 
Brydon sturdily contended. 

But she kept her clearness. “Isn’t the whole point that 
you’d have been different^” 

He almost scowled for it. “As different as that 

Her lucid look seemed to bathe him. “Haven’t you exactly 
wanted to know how different^ So this morning,” she said, 
“you appeared to me.” 

“Like 

“A black stranger!” 

“Then how did you know it was L^” 

“Because, as I told you weeks ago, my mind, my imagina- 
tion, had worked so over what you might, what you mightn’t 
have been — to show you, you see, how I’ve thought of you. 
In the midst of that you came to me — that my wonder might 
be answered. So I knew,” she went on; “and believed that, 
since the question held you too so fast, as you told me that 
day, you too would see for yourself. And when this morning 
I again saw I knew it would be because you had — and also 
then, from the first moment, because you somehow wanted 
me. He seemed to tell me of that. So why,” she strangely 
smiled, “shouldn’t I like him.^” 

It brought Spencer Brydon to his feet. “You ‘like’ that 
horror-^ — 

“I coui/haVe liked him. And to me,” she said, “he was no 
horror. I had accepted him.” 

“ ‘Accepted’ V' Brydon oddly sounded. 

“Before^ for the interest of his difference — ^yes. And as I 
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didn’t disown him, as I knew him — ^which you at last, con- 
fronted with him in his difference, so cruelly didn’t, my dear 
— ^well, he must have been, you see, less dreadful to me. And 
it may have pleased him that I pitied him.” 

She was beside him on her feet, but still holding his hand — 
still with her arm supporting him. Yet though it all brought 
for him thus a dim light, “You ‘pitied’ him?” he grudgingly, 
resentfully asked. 

“He has been unhappy, he has been ravaged,” she said. 

“And haven’t I been unhappy? Am not I — you’ve only to 
look at me! — ravaged?” 

“Ah, I don’t say I like him better^' she granted after a 
thought. “But he’s grim, he’s worn — and things have hap- 
pened to him. He doesn’t make shift, for sight, with your 
charming monocle.” 

“No” — it struck Brydon: “I couldn’t have sported mine 
‘down town.’ They’d have guyed me there.” 

“His great convex pince-nez — I saw it, I recognised the 
kind — is for his poor ruined sight. And his poor right 
hand 1” 

“Aiel” Brydon winced — ^whether for his proved identity 
or for his lost fingers- Then “He has a million a year,” he 
lucidly added. “But he hasn’t you.” 

“And he isn’t — no, he isn’t — she murmured as he 
drew her to his breast. 











